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JOHN and Jim Doe sneaked into the bank and no one 
saw them--they drilled nice, neat holes into the safe but made 
nonoise. ‘They poured in the ‘‘dope,’’ touched off the fuse, and—!!! 

The safe was blown to smithereens! Jim put the $10,000.00 
in his pocket. ‘They got out and not a soul woke up. Bud, they left their 





They were the telltale evidence. Jim and John are 
locked up and the bank has its $10,000.00 back. 

Better still, Smith and Brown, finger print experts, got all the reward for 
their capture. Why didn't you? Because you don’t know beans about finger prints. You can’t 
even make a bid for this big money. If you ever want to put a feather in your cap—if you 
want to get your share of the big rewards and get into the big money class— 
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x Sent absolutely free and prepaid. Tt tells vou exactly how vou can 
University of & learn this fascinating profession in your spare time at home. It is the best 
Applied Science \ or urs in the country today Remember, vou do not have to vive up your 







XN ! nt position. You ean learn tt during wour spare time. Finger print 
Desk 9837 . the best means oi: identification known today, Get out of the rut 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, IM. Q and be somebody! Find out about the opportunities that await) you 
in this new profession, Give up a few minutes of your spare time 
Please send me FREE and postpaid now and have hours of leisure later on Get a hump on yours 
your book on Finger Prints and details \ rhe only way you can hope for success is to “get next” to your op 
of your offer, + portunities. Here's vour chances Put veour name on the coupor 
X below. Or, even a letter or postal card will do. 
, Remember, this hook does not place vou under any obli- 
Name one > & gation whatever, It is sent to you free and prepaid (in plain 
" enveloped. Don't even enclose stamp. All that is necessary Is 
N your name and address, (Office or residence.) Send the 
ddr coupon today now! 
adress - 


\ University of Applied Science 
\ Desk 9837-1920 Sunnvside Ave.—Chicago, Illinois 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE FIRST SHOCK, 


ITTING close beside the win- 
§ dow in his compartment of 

the Limited, Richard Polland 

saw the scattered shacks with 
vegetable gardens surrounding them, 
then some bungalows of a more preten- 
tious sort, then streets with rows and 
rows of. cottages constructed after the 
same architectural pattern—the sort 
built to sell for so much down and so 
much a month. 

All this meant, of course, that the 
train was getting into the city. There 
were manufacturing enterprises near 
the tracks, and junk yards and sidings 
and switches. The houses were closer 
together now, too, and older. Polland 
saw the first street-car track, and then 


the first paved street. A few minutes 
more, and the train would pull into the 
suburban station. 

Richard Polland long ago had de- 
cided to get off at the suburban station. 
Perhaps, he thought, they would not 
be expecting him to do that, and he 
might evade them. He would have to 
be careful about it, though—very care 
ful. At the last moment, he would 
alight, dodge through the station 
quickly, and catch a taxicab or lose him- 
self in the throng at the subway station. 

For thousandth time, Polland 
cursed his folly in sending that telegram 
to James Cranton, He cursed his hot 
temper that always was getting him into 
trouble. Why. had he not gone about 
the matter in some other way? Why 
had he not taken the trouble to be sen- 
sible for once? 


the 
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He remembered, now, how it had 
struck him at first—that James Cran- 
ton, his old friend of many years’ stand- 
ing, had swindled him. He had seen 
red when that knowledge had impressed 
itself upon his brain. That the guilty 
man was Cranton seemed to make it all 
the worse—he might have expected it 
of a stranger, and would have guarded 
against it, but he had not expected it 
from his friend. 

When the news reached him, he had 
been out in Colorado, in an unsettled 
portion of the State, attending to mining 
properties, And in that moment he had 
decided to abide by the old law of the 
West, that every man obtain justice for 
himself, rather than enter a long and 
expensive litigation to prove his rights. 

He looked back at the days when he 
and James Cranton had been youngsters 
in the mining field, trying to be pros- 
pectors, and furnishing a lot of fun for 
the old-timers. Cranton had laughed at 
their failure and said that he intended 
playing the financial end of the game 
from an office in the city; leaving the 
wide stretches of waste land and moun- 
tains, he had gone to the town. 

Polland had chosen to remain out 
where he could see the sky meet the 
land, to fight the horrors of desert, for- 
est, and mountains that he might also 
enjoy their beauties and seek for their 
hidden wealth. He picked up a few 
good things, of course, as any deter- 
mined young man might have done, but 
nothing big. And then had come the 
big thing, a prospect so rich that it had 
startled Polland. He had sent for 
Cranton, and Cranton had come, looked 
it over, and had gone back East to in- 
terest capital. 

It had not been difficult to get capi- 
tal interested, for Polland had some- 
thing really big. And then Polland, 
filled with enthusiasm, worked like a 
slave day and night, spending his brain 
and his muscle without reserve to get 
things going properly, guarding the in- 


terests of the capitalists as well as his 
own. 

Then the blow had come. Polland 
did not have all the details, but he saw 
at once that he had been swindled. The 
financiers headed by the shrewd James 
Cranton had been too much for him. 
He had done the work, and now they 
were freezing him out. 

Polland’s big chance in life was gone 
—he was being robbed of it by un- 
scrupulous men. And James Cranton, 
his old friend, who had had the red 
blood of honesty changed to the water 
of iniquity in the big city, was at the 
bottom of it. Cranton had not been 
content, it appeared, to take an enor- 
mous percentage for himself and _ his 
financial friends; he had wanted to 
steal it all. 

Richard Polland came from old West- 
ern stock. His ancestors had fought 
their way across the plains, and his 
father had belonged to the days when 
a man got justice for himself with a 
six-gun if he could not in any other 
way. Cranton came from that sort of 
stock, too, but it was evident that he 
had forgotten it. 

So Richard Polland, his temper flam- 
ing, had hurried from the mine to the 
nearest telegraph office, riding his best 
horse like a madman, and to James 
Cranton in New York he had sent this 
message: “TI am coming to get you, you 
crook.” 

An hour later, Polland had boarded 
a transcontinental train and was being 
rushed eastward. He had taken time 
to pack a suit case and a bag. Some 
streak of cunning in his make-up had 
told him that it might not be an easy 
thing to approach James Cranton now, 
that he would have to dress the part. 

And Polland had clothes. Because 
he spent a part of his time in the min- 
ing district, it did not follow that he 
always dressed in worn boots, corduroy 
trousers, and flannel shirt. Polland 
spent his winters in Denver, and every 
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evening found him at his club in correct 
evening attire. His suit case contained 
the necessary dress suit. 

His flaming temper sustained him as 
far as Chicago, and then it had begun 
to cool. Polland slowly realized that 
he had been a fool and played into the 
enemy's hands. 

James Cranton was a big man in New 
York now, a man of wealth and influ- 
ence. And yet James Cranton was of 
the old West, and it made a dangerous 
combination. He had put Cranton on 
guard, and it stood to reason that Cran- 
ton would be watching for him. 

He knew, now, that he wanted to 
talk affairs over in a quiet manner, and 
ascertain just how far Cranton and his 
associates had transgressed. Perhaps 
now he never would have the chance. 
Cranton would have the right to shoot 
him down on sight, since he had sent 
that telegram, and no jury could con- 
vict him for doing it. A man had the 
right to defend himself. Cranton 
would not hesitate, either. Enough of 
the West remained in him for him to 
take matters into his own hands. 

Again, James Cranton might have 
used his influence to have men watch- 
ing for Polland, It would be easy for 
Cranton, perhaps, to have him taken 
from the train and put under arrest; 
perhaps Cranton even had _ power 
enough to have him rushed to prison to 
serve a long term. That telegram sent 
from the little station in Colorado was 
enough to form the basis for a serious 
charge. 

The thought of prison terrified Rich- 
ard Polland! He was used to the big, 
silent places, where a man could stand 
on the top of a knoll and see a vista of 
thousands of acres before him, no mat- 
ter in which direction he looked. Even 
Denver in the winter had seemed close 
quarters to Polland. 

As the thought grew upon him, 
his fear grew with it. Man to man 
and face to face he would not be afraid 
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of James Cranton—but he was afraid 
of Cranton’s influence. There seemed 
to be but one thing to do—evade James 
Cranton and the others until he could 
manage to straighten things out. 

There was a way to do that—to see 
old Judge Samble, who was from the 
West himself. He knew both Cranton 
and Polland, and he was friendly with 
them both; had been, in fact, a great 
friend of Polland’s father in the old 
days. 

Polland formed his plan. He would 
dodge Cranton and his men and man- 
age to get to some hotel; then he would 
telephone Judge Samble and tell the 
story. The judge would go to James 
Cranton and carry an apology for the 
telegram, and then the three of them 
would arrange a meeting, and get down 
to facts. Then, if James Cranton was 
proved a swindler, Polland would know 
how to deal with him. 

A few years before, Polland had been 
in New York, and he knew enough of 
the city to get around without much 
assistance. The first thing to do would 
be to dodge Cranton and his men at the 
station, if they happened to be there. 
Safe in a room in some hotel, he could 
open negotiations with the judge by 
telephone, and then he would feel more 
secure. 

He tried to analyze this sudden fear 
that had come upon him, but found. 
that he could not. It was not like him 
to be afraid of anything. He told him- 
self that it was because he was in the 
enemy’s country; out in the West he 
would not have been afraid. 

In his bag he had his reliable six-gun, 
but he did not take it out and put it 
where it would be ready for instant use. 
He seemed to sense that it would be 
better to go unarmed. Perhaps even 
under the influence of New York, 
James Carnton had retained enough of 
his Western training to prevent him 
shooting down an unarmed man. 

Then Polland remembered the tele- 
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gram again. That seemed to wipe out 
everything. He had told Cranton that 
he was coming to get him, and, even 
under the code of the West, that gave 
Cranton the right to shoot at sight, 
without taking chances. It intimated 
that Polland could be expected to do 
the same. 

Polland knew, though, that he feared 
being trapped into a long imprisonment 
more than he did being shot down. 
What a fool he had been to send that 
message! Why had he not come East 
quietly, without announcing himself 
and his intentions, and come face to 
face with James Cranton where the lat- 
ter would not have a big advantage? 
Had his anger entirely robbed him of 
his native cunning? 

“Too late now!” Polland reflected. 
“Might as well make the best of it!” 

The rushing train was rapidly near- 
ing the One-hundred-and-twenty-fifth 
Strect station. There was but the one 
thing to do—get safely to some hotel, 
telephone, and get Judge Samble to 
straighten out this tangle if possible 
without making too much of a fool of 
himself, and without letting James 
Cranton believe that Richard Polland 
had backed down. 

He looked to his suit case and bag 
and placed them on the floor near the 
door. Standing by the window, he 
could see streets lined with tenement 
buildings, wash flying from lines on 
the roofs, milk bottles on the window 
ledges and fire-escape landings in an 
utter disregard of municipal ordinances 
to the contrary. 

Polland recognized the district from 
his previous trips, and knew that he 
was nearing his destination even as the 
speedy train commenced to slow down. 
He picked up the suit case in his left 
hand, placed the bag handy, and made 
ready to open the door of the compart- 
ment. Just as the train began sliding 
along the platform of the station, he 
darted back to the window and pulled 
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down the curtain. He had forgotten 
that for a moment; and he told himself 
now that he must be very careful and 
forget nothing. 

The train stopped, and Polland 
waited. Somebody walked through the 
passage Outside and called to the porter. 
Polland opened the door a crack and 
peered out, saw that the passage was 
empty, picked up the bag, and hurried 
toward the end of the car. 

The porter was just starting to close 
the trap in the vestibule. He stopped 
and helped Polland off, and Polland 
tipped him generously. Polland had 
pulled his hat well down over his eyes, 
and .stooping his shoulders, he picked 
up his luggage, and walked with quick 
and nervous steps along the platform 
toward the nearest exit. 

He was cautious, alert. A few feet 
away, he saw a policeman, his back 
turned, and found himself flinching like 
a fugitive from justice. But he passed 
the officer without attracting his atten- 
tion, and went on. He had decided to 
use the subway, and he was eager now 
to reach the street. 

There were not many people at the 
station, and Polland began to have a 
feeling of security. He came to the 
exit and made his way through it, and 
glanced around to locate the subway 
entrance. And then his heart seemed 
to stand still. 

Less than a hundred feet from him 
was James Cranton, sitting in an auio- 
mobile, looking over the people, talking 
meanwhile to a broad-shouldered man 
who had detective stamped all over him. 

Polland dodged behind’ a group of 
people who had just left the train. His 
heart was not standing still now—it 
Was pounding at his ribs like a sledge- 
hammer in the hands of a giant. He 
dodged away from the group and got 
behind a massive pillar, and stopped 
there for a moment. His breath was 
coming in gasps; he was afraid, and he 
could not explain his fear, and he was 











ashamed of himself for being afraid. 
He tried to tell himself that James 
Cranton was no more formidable in 
New York than he would have been in 
the Western plains, but he could not 
convince himself. 

Without putting down his suit case 
and bag, he bent and peered around the 
pillar. Cranton was still in the auto- 
mobile talking to the other man, and 
as Polland watched, a third man joined 
the group, and, from his appearance, 
he was a detective, too. Polland could 
not hear what was said, but he saw 
the detective shaking his head to ex- 
press the negative. 
that he had not found Polland, the lat- 
ter supposed. 

Cranton made a gesture of disgust 
and spoke to the chauffeur. The two 
detectives got into the automobile, and 
the machine started to turn toward the 
open street. Polland dodged behind the 
pillar again. An instant later, the pres 
ent danger was over. Polland breathed 
normally again and stepped out to the 


street. But he was as alert and on 
guard as before. 
te reached the subway entrance, 


went down into the sub, and found 
himself in the midst of a throng wait- 
ing on the platform. He felt safer in 
the crowd, just as a city man would 
imagine himself safer out in the midst 
of an empty waste of land. 

Polland boarded a downtown express, 
aud got off at a busy station and 
mingled with the crowd again as he 
made his way to the street. lle found 
himself at Times Square. The fear 
was still upon him, and he knew that it 
would be until he was in a room in 
some hotel. He turned toward the 
nearest, entered it, and surrendered his 
lugeage to a boy. 

But he met with disappointment 
there. The hotel was filled, and Pol- 
land was obliged to go out upon the 
street again. The experience had in- 
creased his nervousness and fear, for 


He was reporting 
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he felt that he had attracted attention 
to himself, 

At the second hotel he met with the 
same sort of reception. He was almost 
in a panic now. He wondered whether 
it would not be better to check his bag 
and suit case until he found a place, 
but he decided against that. He wanted 
them with him, wanted to get into a 
room and stay there until Judge Samble 
could reach him, 

At the third hotel he was fortunate 
enough to obtain accommodation. <A 
surge of relief him as he 
stepped into the elevator and _ started 
for an upper floor. He tipped the bell 
hop generously, and as soon as the boy 
had gone he locked the door and 
dropped into a chair, weak, nervous, 
trembling. 

The worst was over now, he thought. 
He would get Judge Samble, and he 
would explain that he was sorry about 
the telegram. No matter what James 
Cranton had done, he did not want to 
shoot Cranton or have Cranton shoot 
him, If there was to be a controversy, 
he would go to law about it. 

Everything depended upon Judge 
Samble, it seemed. He must keep out 
of Cranton’s way until he could have 
the judge make overtures for him. The 
judge would bring them together and 
act as a sort of umpire in their dispute. 
But, if Cranton insisted upon trouble, 


came to 


Volland was ready for it. 

For a quarter of an 
mained sitting before the window look- 
ing at the busy street far below. He 
wanied to become calm before he tele- 
phoned to the judge. He did not want 
even Judge Samble to guess the fear he 
had felt. 

Some one knocked at the door—had 
Were things 


hour, he re- 


they been watching him? 


to come to a crisis before he could 
reach the judge? 
The knock was repeated.  Polland 


opened his bag quickly, took out his old 
six-gun, and slipped it beneath his coat. 
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Then he stepped across to the door. If 
this was Cranton, he would have to be 
ready to fight, he knew. 

“Who—who’s there?” Polland asked. 

“Didn’t you ring, sir?’ The voice of 
the bell hop was a most welcome sound 
to Polland. 

“No, I didn’t ring.” 

“Some mistake. Leg pardon, sir.” 

“’S all right,” Polland muttered. 

He found that he was _ trembling 
again, that the perspiration had popped 
out on his forehead once more. “I’ve 
got to quit this!” he told hunself 
fiercely. “I reckon I’m not turning 
coward now. Who’s Jim Cranton that 
he should make me afraid?” 

For another ten minutes he battled 
with himself, trying to conquer the 
peculiar emotions that had seized upon 
him. Then he felt that he was fit to 
telephone to the judge. 

He gave the number and then, nerv- 
ously, he waited. Everything depended 
upon the judge, and he would have to 
act quickly. He would tell the judge 
that he had just reached town, that he 
was in trouble and needed advice. 
That would bring the judge in a hurry. 

A woman’s voice answered his call. 

“I'd like to speak to Judge Samble,” 
Polland said. ‘Tell him, please, that it 
is Mr. Polland, of Colorado.” 

Then Polland received another shock 
—the first big one that acted against the 
plans he had made. 

“I’m sorry, but the judge is out of 
the city,” came the reply. “He will 
not be back until day after to-morrow. 
He went away to get a Ititle rest, and 
did not leave an address.” 


CHAPTER II, 
HORROR. 


ITTING before the window again, 
Richard Polland had a season of 
gripping fear. And then, as he grew 
used to his surroundings, some of his 
native courage returned to him. 


He began to ridicule himself for hav- -+ 
ing felt any fear at all, save fear that’ 
he had made a fool of himself through ~ 
his temper. He would not hide like a 
rat in a hole, he told himself. Until 
Judge Samble returned, he would re- 
main away from James Cranton, but 
he would not hide. 

Although he had registered under an 
assumed name, he remembered with a 
shock that he had centered his mind 
upon writing his new name, so that he 
had given his address as Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

However, that might not injure him, 
Thousands of persons registered from 
Denver during the year, and it was un- 
likely that James Cranton would have 
every man so registering investigated. 

“l’ve been an ass to act as I have,” 
Polland told himself now. “T’ll simply 
go my way and enjoy myself until the 
day after to-morrow, when the judge 
will be back, and then I’ll call him and 
have him attend to the affair. James 
Cranton can’t keep me holed up like a 
ground owl!” 

Although he knew that there was 
small risk of running into Cranton, yet 
he did not think it likely. If Cranton 
wanted him arrested and railroaded to 
prison, though, he would have to be on 
guard. If he met Cranton face to face, 
Fate would have to decide the issue. 
But if Cranton had officers watching 
for him, looking for him, he would have 
difficulty docging them. 

The remainder of the afternoon he 
spent resting, and when evening came 
he dressed in a dinner suit and prepared 
to go out. The most natural thing, he 
knew, and the safest, would be to eat 
dinner at some big, fashionable restau- 
rant, and take in a show afterward. 
Cranton would not be looking for him 
at such a place, nor at a show. 

Looking in the directory, he 
tained where Cranton lived, so that by 
accident he would not go near that 
locality. He found that it would be 
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easy to avoid it. Now that he was 
ready to leave the room, the fear came 
to him again, but he told himself that 
it-was not fear of James Cranton him- 
self, but of the unusual surroundings, 
of the men Cranton might have on his 
trail, of imprisonment for a long term. 

He locked his door, left the key with 
the room clerk, and rang for the ele- 
vator. Outwardly, he was an ordinary 
business man going out for dinner. 
There was nothing in his appearance or 
manner to cause a suspicious individual 
to give him a second glance. 

The elevator was almost filled when 
it stopped at his floor, and Polland 
squeezed into it and descended to the 
lobby, which was thronged, too. Pol- 
land decided against purchasing his 
show ticket at the hotel; if anybody 
was searching for him, he might be 
traced by it. He would get one after 
he had had dinner, he told himself. It 
did not matter what show, so long as he 
could spend the evening under cover 
at some theater. 

He did not know much about fash- 
ionable restaurant life of the metropo- 
lis, so he walked up the street intending 
to select a place, constantly alert, yet 
knowing that, aside from James Cran- 
ton himself, he would not recognize an 
enemy if he met one face to face. 

In the crowded street he had a feeling 
of security. But he kept to the outer 
side of the walk and constantly watched 
the persons he passed. He glanced in 
several restaurants, and decided 
against them; he wanted a large one, 
where the crowd was so dense that a 
man would not be liable to attract 
much attention. 

Presently he found what he sought, 
brilliant with lights, and 
crowded with diners and dancers. Pol- 
land stepped in from the street and 
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a place 


turned toward the check room. 
waiter approached him. 
“Reservation, sir?” 
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“No,” Polland said. 
in town.” 

“T’m afraid there isn’t a seat, sir,” the 
head waiter said. “We are very 


“T just arrived 


crowded at this season of the year, ' 


especially at the regular dinner hour.” 

“I can go elsewhere,” Polland said 
curtly, 

“One moment, please, sir. If you 
really want to eat, instead of listening 
to the music and dancing, I believe that 
[I can accommodate you. There is a 
private dining room on the mezzanine 
floor. Another gentleman is there al- 
ready, but he is alone, and there are 
two tables. You would not be in each 
other’s way at all, sir.” 

“That'll be good enough,” 
said. 

tle did not want to stand there gos- 
siping all night, he told himself, attract- 
ing attention. And a private dining 
room would be just the thing. He 
would not have to recognize that the 
other man existed. 

The waiter ushered him up the stairs 
to the room. His table was in a corner 
of the room, and in the corner opposite 
was the other, half hidden behind a 
mass of imitation palms. Polland could 
just see the back of the man sitting 
there, and he did not turn as Polland 
entered. 

Polland was hungry, and he had an 
old-fashioned appetite. The waiter 
grinned behind his back at the large 
order he gave—a_ porterhouse steak, 
potatoes, salad, coffee and pie. Hand- 
ing Polland an evening paper, the 
waiter closed the door and hurried 
away. 

Glancing again at the other table, 
Pollard saw that the man was in eve- 
ning dress, bending forward, his back 
turned directly at Polland. A second 
glance told Polland that the man was 
not bending, but was leaning forward 
with his head upon his arm. Polland 
decided that he had fallen asleep, and 
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he wondered why the waiter did not do 
something about the matter. 

Later, the waiter returned with his 
order, and Polland gave all his atten- 
tion to the meal. As Polland attacked 
his steak, he began thinking again of 
shis_ predicament. 

“T’ll not keep holed up,” he told him- 
self. ‘To-morrow, and _ to-morrow 
evening, I'll take in the town, only I'll 
stay away from the neighborhood of 
Cranton’s residence and office. And 
when the judge returns, we'll have 
things settled in short order.” 

He ate with relish, for it was a de- 
licious steak, even to a man who knew 
what a real steak was, and Polland 
anticipated an excellent meal. “Then he 
found that the waiter had left a bottle 
of sauce, but no catchup. 

Polland was one of those men who 
like catchup with a steak, and he wanted 
it now. He pressed the bell button and 
waited for a time, but the waiter evi- 
dently did not get the signal, else the 
connection was at fault. 

Perhaps there was a bottle of catchup 
on that other table. Polland decided to 
find out. Stepping briskly across the 
little room, he stopped beside the other. 

“Pardon me, but may I have your 
catchup?” he asked. 

He saw the bottle on the table, and 
he did not like to take it without speak- 
ing. Perhaps the man was not really 
asleep. But he received no reply to his 
question. 

He stepped to the other side of the 
table and reached for the bottle of 
catchup. It came over him then that the 
other man was not breathing at all. 
“Funny!” Polland grunted. 

Looking down at the catchup bottle 
again, he grasped it, and started to 
draw it away. Suddenly he shuddered. 
The other man had spilled catchup all 
over the cloth. There was a smear of 
it besid@ his plate, a stream of it under 
his hands. His face was almost in a 
pool of it. Then Polland gasped with 
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horror as the truth was driven home to 
him. It was not catchup at all. 

Poiland put the bottle down quickly, 
stepped around the table, put a hand on 
the man’s shoulder and shook him 
lightly. 

“Wake up!” he said. “Hurt your- 
self?” 

The man’s head rolled to one side. 
Polland gasped his horror again. The 
other man’s eyes were open, fixed and 
glazed. <A gaping wound was in his 
throat, and the blood was starting to 
congeal. The man was dead, had been 
dead for at least an hour. 

The head rolled more to one side, and 
Polland caught a glimpse of the face. 
And then a paralyzing sensation almost 
choked him—the face was that of 
James Cranton! 


CHAPTER Iil. 


THE WEB OF CIRCUMSTANCE, 


OR an instant he stood motionless, 
and then he backed away from the 
table, unconsciously wiping at his hands 
as though he feared they might be 
stained. The dead man had dropped 
forward again, sprawled the 
table. 

Polland reached his own table and 
sank into the chair. And then it 
flashed upon him what this tragedy 
might mean. Here was James Cranton 
dead—found dead alone in a room with 
Richard Polland, who had sent a mes- 
sage that he’ was coming East to get 
him! 

As though in a flash, Polland saw the 
web of circumstantial evidence in which 
he might be enmeshed. He had threat- 
ened to get his man, he had come im- 
mediately to the city, he had sneaked 
off the train and at a hotel he had regis- 
tered under an assumed name. Men 
would say that he had shadowed Cran- 
ton, traced him to the restaurant, got 
into the private room with him, and 
killed him. Suppose the head waiter 
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could be made to say that he himself 
had suggested the private room? That 
would avail Polland nothing. It would 
look then, possibly, as though their 
meeting had been an accident ; and then 
men would think that, coming face to 
face with the man he had sworn to 
“get,” Polland simply had carried out 
his threat. 

The horror of it almost numbed his 
brain. He could hardly think; but he 
told himself that he must do something 
as a means of self protection. Did he 
want them to rush him to the electric 
chair? Was he to sit with folded hands 
and wait for that? 

Then sudden realization seemed to 
come to him—he must get away from 
the restaurant. It would be safest to 
change hotels, too, and register from 
some other town. James Cranton was 
an important man—the moment his 
death was discovered, the police would 
be looking for Richard Polland, to ar- 
rest him for murder. 

He thought of hurrying from the city, 
but was afraid that he would be appre- 
hended trying to do so, and that would 
stamp him as guilty. And then the best 
scheme of all came to him—he would 
hide until the murder had been discov- 
ered, and then go boldly to some first- 
class hotel and register under his own 
name. He would pretend that he had 
just reached the city—that Cranton had 
lain before he arrived. 

Getting out of the restaurant was the 
first thing. As he thought of it, the door 
opened and the waiter entered again. 
Richard Polland watched closely as he 
cleared away the things. 

“Wasn't the steak all right, sir?” he 
asked, 

“Yes; I just changed my mind about 
being hungry,” Polland replied, manag- 
ing to smile. “Bring my pie, and some 
ice cream, also. And a couple of good 
cigars. And rush them along, please.” 

The waiter bowed and disappeared. 
Polland waited until he knew that the 
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man had had time to get away from the 
passage outside, and then he tossed a 
twenty-dollar bill on the table, grasped 
his hat and coat, and hurried to the 
door. 

He looked out. A dozen couples 
were sitting on couches waiting for 
chances at tables. No waiter was in 
sight. Polland hurried out and closed 
the door, reached the staircase and 
went down it, and soon was safe in the 
street. 

Turning the first corner, he glanced 
at a show window and observed his 
reflection there. He did not look pale 
and haggard, as he had thought ; his ap- 
pearance was not unnatural. With 
quick steps he walked back toward the 
hotel. 

Poiland wondered who on_ earth 
could have killed Cranton? How had 
it happened that Cranton had been din- 
ing alone in such a place? How many 
mysteries were connected with the af- 
fair? 

Now that he came to consider it, he 
believed that the manner of the head 
waiter had been peculiar when he had 
suggested the private dining room. 
Had he done it purposely? Had it 
been a trap? Was it the intention to 
have Polland caught there and arrested, 
while some unknown murderer made 
his escape? 

“Tt couldn’t have been more than a 
few minutes before I went into tHat 
room,” Polland told himself. ‘And 
that waiter of mine didn’t act nervous 
at all; I don’t believe he knew the 
truth.” 

He was nearing the hotel now, but 
he had decided what he would do. 
Hurrying to his room, he changed into 
an inconspicuous suit of clothes, packed 
his suit case and bag, and went down to 
the office. There he paid his bill with- 
out comment, checked the suit case at 
the check room, and went out upon the 
street again carrying the bag. 

The bag was old and battered, and 
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carried out the idea established by the 
suit he now was wearing. In it, Pol- 
land had put a few things that he 
necded most, things that were un- 
marked. He hurried to the nearest sub- 
way entrance, and caught an express 
for downtown. ‘The danger in which 
he found himself made him cool and 
_ collected now. 

He got off at a station, crossed over, 
and took another train for uptown. 
When he left the uptown train and as- 
cended to the street, he turned down the 
first side street he reached, looked at the 
buildings and the signs, and finally 
entered a third-class hotel that had a 
dingy lobby and a none too clean front 
hall. 

There he bargained for a room by 
the week, like a man who has to count 
his dollars. Having made the bargain, 
he signed the register “John Barton, 
Des Moines, Iowa.” He wrote in a dis- 
guised hand, like a man unused to writ 
ing much, 

“So you’re from Des Moines!” said 
the clerk. “I came from there, too.” 

Polland was panic-stricken for a mo- 
ment. But he had an aunt living in 
Des Moines, and he had visited her a 
couple of weeks a few years before. 
He knew the main streets of the town, 
the principal buildings and parks and 
public works. He chatted with the 
clerk for a few minutes while waiting 
fdr a bell boy, and impressed upon the 
clerk that he did know something of 
Des Moines. 

Up in the dingy room he had rented, 
Polland threw himself upon the bed 
and almost collapsed. The danger was 
over for the moment, he knew. Yet he 
could not remain in the room continu- 
ally without causing comment, and he 
could not go out upon the street with- 
out facing the danger of arrest. And 
to be caught in such a hotel, dressed 
like a poor man and acting as one— 
that would be damning evidence against 
him. The web seemed to be drawing 


about him, entangling him fast in its 
meshes. 

It already was late, and so Polland 
undressed and stretched himself on the 
bed. But he could not sleep. He saw 
before him continually the dead man in 
the private dining room, and the stained 
tablecloth. He wondered again how 
James Cranton had met death, and at 
whose hands. 

Polland often had laughed at the 
idea that a man absolutely innocent of 
a crime could be convicted of that crime 
by an honest jury. but he knew now 
that it could be done. Were he arrested 
at the moment, there would be nothing 
but cifcumstantial evidence against him, 
and he knew that the chances were ten 
to one that he would be convicted. His 
only hope, it seemed, was that the real 
murderer would be arrested quickly, 
and would confess. 

When the dawn came, Polland got 
up, walked to the window, and looked 
down upon the street. A few men were 
hurrying back and forth, like rats 
scurrying to their holes.” Here and 
there a motor truck rumbled. Polland 
found himself wondering how many 
men had discovered their conditions of 
life entirely changed in the last twenty- 
four hours. He dressed quickly and 
went into the hall. The chambermaid 
already was there, preparing for her 
morning’s work, 

“You can get in my room now,” he 
told her. “After I get some break fast, 
[’ve got a lot of letters to write.”’ 

He ate at a little, greasy restaurant 
not far away, and then walked around 
the block, and purchased copies of all 
the morning newspapers. With these 
under his arm, he returned to the hotel, 
asked for paper and envelopes, pen and 
ink, and retired to his room again. 

The door locked securely and a towel 
hung over the keyhole, Polland sat 
down before the window and opened 
the first newspaper, almost afraid to 
look at it. He anticipated big articles 
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about the slaying of James Cranton, ex- 
pected to see his own name in print with 
the added statement that the police were 
looking for him. He was eager to read 
the description of him given there, and 
see whether it was accurate enough to 
cause him trouble around the hotel. 

There was nothing on the front page, 
which surprised him when he remem- 
bered Cranton’s prominence in finan- 
cial circles. He turned the pages 
rapidly, looking at every article, and 
finally threw the paper aside in disgust. 
It contained not a single word about 
the death of James Cranton. 

Pollard turned feverishly to the 
others and went through them one at a 
time. Not one had the story of the 
crime. The only local violence chron- 
icled was the assault on a sailor in 
Brooklyn. 

Polland folded the papers carefully 
and put them before him on the table. 
Here was a peculiar state of affairs. 
Could a man like James Cranton be 
foully slain and not a newspaper men- 
tion the fact? And then Polland 
thought that he understood. The police 
were playing their little game. They 
had suppressed news of the crime, and 
so hoped to catch the murderer off 
guard. 

Perhaps they thought that he, not 
reading of the slaying, would think 
that Cranton had not died, and would 
show himself. Perhaps they were sup- 
pressing the news for business reasons, 
because Cranton’s business associates 
wanted it kept quiet for a few hours, 
so they could protect themselves on the 
market. 

The fact that the crime was not men- 
tioned at ali frightened Polland more 
than if it had been mentioned and a full 
description of himself given. He al- 
ways feared an enemy that fought from 
the dark. To make certain he glanced 
through all the papers again, and once 
more tossed them aside—the crime had 
not been made public. 
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Remaining in a small hotel room, 
laboring under a mental strain, is not 
the easiest thing in the world. Polland 
glanced at his watch every few minutes, 
surprised to find that so little time had 
passed. His nervousness was increas- 
ing now, and he began to feel afraid 
again. It was the uncertainty that was 
bothering him the most. 

He went out again about noon, ate 
another meal at the little, greasy res- 
taurant, bought the early editions of 
the evening papers, and returned to his 
room. 

Behind the locked door, he looked at 
these papers, expecting to see full ac- 
counts of the crime. But he found 
nothing. 

“They’re hiding it—playing a game!” 
he declared to himself. “They think 
they'll get me that way!” 

He paced the floor of his room, back 
and forth from corner to corner, al- 
most frantic, wondering what move to 
make next. Always he had had a hor- 
ror of a fight in close quarters. He 
wanted to be out in the open, where he 
could see his enemies, wanted enemies 
whose methods he knew and_ under- 
stood. 

The afternoon seemed endless, but 
finally the dusk came. Polland did not 
snap on the lights. He stood before the 
window and watched the street, the 
people hurrying to their homes, the 
trucks rattling past. The street lights 
were on now, but they gave to the nar- 
row thoroughfare bordered with huge 
buildings an air of mystery. 

Polland found himself feeling an 
overpowering desire to sneak down into 
the semigloom of the street, to scurry 
this way and that like some fear- 
stricken fugitive. 

He thought of trying to get out of 
the city, too, and he knew that it would 
be foolishness to make the attempt, if 
the police were looking for him. No 
doubt they had a good description, and 
possibly even a photograph. James 
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Cranton had had a dozen photographs 
of him, many of them snapshots, in 
which he was shown in all sorts of cos- 
tumes. Polland often had read how 
New York was the easiest place in the 
world in which to hide, and the most 
difficult to leave. The New York police 
had a way of watching every possible 
avenue of escape. 

His nervousness, anxiety, and dread 
had combined to slay his hunger. He 
could not think of eating dinner» with- 
out thinking of that dinner in the res- 
taurant the night before. 

Finally, he pulled down the shade at 
the window and snapped on the lights. 
Sut it seemed that more terrors came to 
him in the light than there had come in 
the dark. 

‘“T can’t stand this forever!” he ex- 
claimed with a groan. “What are they 
doing? Why don’t they publish the 
story of the crime, and find the mur- 
derer? I’ve got to hide until they find 
him and make him confess!” 

Fighting him from the dark—that 
was what they were doing! And Pol- 
land wanted to fight in the open. It 
wasn’t fair and square, this sort of 
fighting, he told himself. They were 
not giving him a fair chance. 

Then there came to him the thought 
that perhaps it would be best to return 
uptown, claim his suit case, dress as 
usual, go to some good hotel and regis- 
ter under his correct name. Let them 
arrest him! At least he would know, 
then, what was going on. And he 
would be able to plan his campaign 
and fight. Despite the convicting evi- 
dence, possibly he could establish his 
innocence. 

Yet he was desperately afraid that 
he could not. The restaurant waiter 
would say that he had returned with 
pie and coffee to find that Polland had 
run away and that the other man in the 
room was dead. The head waiter prob- 
ably would say that Polland had not 
remained in the private dining room 
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long enough to finish his meal, and that 
he had seemed agitated and excited 
when he took his leave. Oh, there 
would be plenty to come forward with 
damaging testimony! 

He glanced through the newspapers 
again, but could not read for thinking 
of the position in which he was placed. 
He dared not go out upon the streets, 
and he hated to remain in his room; 
he was appalled at the thought of the 
long night before him, a night of un- 
certainty during which he would have 
no more knowledge than he possessed 
now. 

As though in a vision, he saw himself 
arrested and charged with the crime, 
knew the long and agonizing wait for 
trial, passed through the endless hours 
of the legal hearing, with attorneys 
battling over each question and answer. 
He endured the long wait while the 
jury was out, heard the verdict of guilty 
pronounced—waited for the day that 
meant the electric chair. 

“T can’t stand it!” he said despair- 
ingly. “I never did it—and I can’t 
stand this!” 

He heard footsteps in the hall, and 
cringed against the wall, scarcely daring 
to breathe again until he knew that they 
had passed the door of his room. The 
suspense was driving him almost fran- 
tic. 

Again he heard steps in the hall, and 
he stopped in the middle of the room, 
listening. This time the steps stopped. 
Polland’s breath began coming in gasps 
again. He sprang back against the 
wall, like a wild animal at bay. 

Some one knocked at the door, and 
Polland cursed the fact that he had 
snapped on the lights. There was no 
way of escape; the one window was 
far above the ground, and there was 
no fire-escape landing at it. 

The knock was repeated, louder. 
Polland knew that this was the crisis. 
It was the police, he supposed. In some 
manner, they had traced him. 
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Suddenly his nervousness passed 
eaway and he was as cool and collected 
as a fatalist, which perhaps he had be- 
come in that moment. He stepped 
quickly across the room and unlocked 
the door. Then he walked back a few 
steps, turned, and faced the door with 
his arms folded across his breast. 

“Come in!” Richard Polland said. 

Nothing happened for a moment, as 
though the person or persons on the 
other side of the door disliked stepping 
into the room and facing what was 
there. 

“Well, come in!” Polland said. 

The door was opened slowly, cau- 
tiously. A man looked into the room. 
ile gave a grunt that sounded like an 
expression of satisfaction, and stepped 
inside. 

Richard Polland showed his 
ishment in his face now. Here 
no detective come to arrest him for the 
murder of James Cranton. The man 
before him was the waiter who had 
served him in that private dining room 
of the restaurant. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE UNEXPECTED. 


Ri‘ ltARD POLLAND stared at him 
in surprise a moment, and then 
dropped his hands to his sid 
“Who are ‘you, and what do 
want?” he asked. 
“| want to see you on business, sir, 
the waiter said. 


you 
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“Business? W! 
with me? 


Tr) 
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it business can you 
have What sort of busi- 
nes 

“Important and confidential business, 
sir. |] want to talk to you about that 
little affair of last night, in the private 
dining room.” 

“T fail to understand you,” Polland 
said. 

‘You left rather abruptly, sir.” 

“Oh, I see!” Polland gasped. “I was 
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obliged to do so, but I left twice the 
amount of the check e 
“It is not that,” the waiter inter- 





rupted, “I have no complaint at all on 
that score, sir. You were indeed very 
liberal.” 


“Well, then?’ Polland asked. 

“When I was. clearing away the 
things, sir, I found that, by accident, 
the tablecloth was stained.” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“May I sit down and talk to 
sir ?” 

“Yes, 
chair.” 

Polland indicated the chair in front 
of the table, and got another from the 
corner and put it at the end of the bed. 
He was as cool now as though dealing 
with an angry mine boss. 

In some unaccountable manner, this 
man had traced him. Now he expected 
to blackmail Polland out of some ab- 
surd sum. Polland would let him talk, 
and meanwhile he would decide upon 
some plan. 

“Well?” he questioned. 

“T was sent by the management, sir, 
to arrive at an understanding with you,” 
the waiter said. ‘They sent me, be- 
cause I served you and knew you by 
sight, and the head waiter on the lower 
floor could not remember which man 
you were.” 

“Well?” Polland asked again, won- 
dering at this long and rambling pre- 
amble. 

“IT think that we understand each 
other, sir. But possibly I had better 
make a straight statement.” 

“T think that would be better,” 
Polland. 

“That other man in the private din- 
ing room came to the restaurant fre- 
quently, sir. We do not know his 
name, or anything about him. Some- 
times he had money, and sometimes he 
was merely maintaining his ‘front,’ as 
the saying is. A waiter can teil such 
things, sir.” 


you, 


Close the door and take that 


said 
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“I suppose so.” 

“Recently he seemed to have con- 
siderable money, for he spent it lav- 
ishly, though he always came to the 
restaurant alone. But the last week or 
so he has seemed to be nervous, agi- 
tated, as though expecting some bad 
luck. We imagined, sir, that he had 
been doing something crooked, and 
knew that he could not escape arrest.” 

“Well?” 

“Last night, sir, he came to the res- 
taurant at his usual hour and insisted 
on having a private dining room. He 
said that he did not feel well and 
wanted to get where he scarcely could 
hear the music. The head waiter ac- 
commodated him, but said that it was 
unusual to give one of the private 
rooms to a party of one.” 

“T understand,” Polland said, watch 
ing his man closely. 

“He told the head waiter that there 
would be no objection if another gentle 
man was placed at the other table in 
the room, and so he was allowed to 
enter. I did not wait on him, as it hap- 
pens, but the man who did says that he 
ordered lavishly. He seemed to want 
to sample every expensive dish on the 
bill of fare. 

“Finally he called for his check. He 
gave the waiter twice the usual tip. 
The waiter remarked as he thanked 
him that he must have had good for- 
tune in business, and he sneered and 
then laughed peculiarly. A quarter of 
an hour later, the waiter returned to 
clear away, and he found the man 
sprawled across the table, dead. He 
had shot himself through the throat.” 

“Shot himself?’ Polland exclaimed. 

“Not the slightest doubt of it, sir. 
The revolver was on the floor, just 
where it had fallen out of his hand.” 

With great difficulty, Richard Pol 
land controlled the expression of his 
countenance and held his _ tongue, 
though a hundred questions bubbled at 
the tip of it. So James Cranston had 


killed himself! He told himself that 
he would have to be cautious now—* 
perhaps it was a trap of some sort. 
It was possible that officers were listen- 
ing in the hall. Or there might be a 
dictaphone in the room—Polland had 
heard of such things. 

“Go ahead with your story,” he di- 
rected. 

“The waiter rushed away to notify 
the manager, of course, sir,” the waiter 
continued, speaking in a lower tone. 
“Such things are kept quiet around a 
hotel or big restaurant, you understand. 
People go to a restaurant to enjoy them- 
selves, and they cannot do that with 
the thought of violent death in their 
minds. 

“Before the manager could get there, 
sir, the head waiter sent you up, and I 
began taking your order. Of course it 
was too late to remove the body then, 
and the chances were that you would 
pay no attention to the other man. So 
the manager directed that you be served, 
and if you made any remark about the 
other man you were to be told that he 
was asleep. I did not know this, sir— 
I was told, too, that the man was asleep 
and should not be disturbed. That was 
because they thought 1 would betray 
the fact that something was wrong, if I 
knew. 

“When you rushed away as you did, 
they guessed at once that-you had made 
the discovery of the dead man. The 
officer connected with the restaurant 
followed you, sir, to ascertain your 
identity and guard the interests of our 
employer. 

“He observed you go back to your 
hotel and get your things, check a part 
of your luggage, and then come here 
and engage a room. You would have 
been visited sooner, sir, only our offi- 
cer was trying to find out something 
about you, so we would know how to 
approach you.” 

“And why should I be visited at all?” 
Polland asked. 
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“Because you share the secret, sir, 
and the manager wishes to—er—do the 
right thing by you, trusting to your 
honor that you will forget what you 
saw. If the story got out, sir, it would 
ruin the place, and there are thousands 
of dollars invested, of course. Our 
trade would drop off immediately. 
Persons could not listen to the music 
and dance and eat with the thought al- 
ways in their minds that perhaps that 
poor devil had been sitting at their 
table.” 

“T understand,” said Polland. 

“So we are ready to do the right 
thing, sir, and trust to your honor that 
you'll do the right thing.” 

“And what does your manager call 
the right thing?” 

“What suits you, sir?” 

“You are making the deal,’’ Poiland 
told him, 

“LT tell you frankly that our detective 
tried to find out all about you" and your 
circumstances, so we would know how 
to approach you. He guessed that you 
were low in funds, that you were forced 
to come to this cheaper hotel, that you 
had rented a room in that swell hotel 
for a few hours so you could put on 
evening dress and pretend to be—er— 
in better circumstances financially than 
you really are.” 

“This is interesting,” Polland said. 

“Shall we say a thousand dollars, sir 
—and trust to your honor?” 

“What do I do to get the thousand ?”’ 

“Merely forget that you saw an un- 
fortunate dead man in that private din- 
ing room, sir. And any time you wish 
to have a little party, [ am sure that 
your check will be returned receipted, 
sir—and a little change added, per- 
haps.” 

“Are you a fool?” 
“Is your manager a fool? I have not 
said that I saw a dead man. But we'll 
suppose that I did, for the sake of the 
argument. And in such what 
good would it do you to pay me a thou- 

2E.—ps 
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sand dollars? I do not happen to have 
a large acquaintance among the restau- 
rant patrons. And how can you hush it 
up merely by stopping my mouth? The 
police———” 

“Will know nothing of it, sir,” 
waiter said. 

“How can that be avoided? Where 
is the dead man now? How are you 
going to keep his suicide out of the 
newspapers ?” 

“As far as is known, save by us and 
yourself, there was no suicide and no 
dead man.” 

“But the body ?’ 

“It was an easy matter, sir, 
it dropped into the East River.” 

He read the waiter’s meaning clearly ; 
in plain there would be no 
corpse to embarrass anybody. 

‘And we merely want you satisfied 
the waiter said, “so that you’ll have a 
friendly feeling toward us and keep 
quiet about the affair. Men who have 
been going the pace and getting into 
difficulties are always committing sui- 
cide in restaurants and such places, 
causing annoyance and expense. What 
is your answer, sir?” 

“Suppose I do not fall in with your 
plan?” Polland said. “Suppose that I 
carry the story to the police?” 

“T’d advise against that, sir. In that 
case, we could say, of course, that the 
story was false and that you must be 
insane, Or, if we wished to undergo 
the notoriety and possibly be punished 
a trifle for destroying the body, we 
might say how you were alone in the 
room with the man and afterward we 
found you gone and the other man 
dead.” 

Polland read his meaning 
again; the calm statements of the waiter 
astounded him. He wanted to get the 
man away, to be alone to think. 

“IT suppose I might as well do the 
right thing and relieve the mind of your 
manager,” he said. 

“Very well, sir. 
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in small bills. We trust to your honor 
not to take advantage of this again. 
But I was told to say that you are wel- 
come to a meal at any time, you and 
your friends—and consider that the bill 
already is paid!” 

The waiter put the money on the 
table, got up and moved to the door, 
stopped there and bowed, and went out. 

As soon as the door had been closed, 
Polland sprang room and 
turned the key in the lock and put the 
towel over the keyhole again. Then, 
seated before the table, he tried to think 
what it all meant. 

Had the waiter told the truth? Had 
James Cranton gone to the restaurant 
and committed suicide? Had he done 
it because of crooked deals and the 
knowledge that he knew he soon must 
pay the penalty for theft? 

Polland could not force himself to 
believe it. A few days before he had 
been ready to think anything of Cran- 
ton, But now he found himself saying 
that Cranton would make no move, 
even a crooked move, that was not in- 
side the law. Cranton would be too 
shrewd to make a mistake and put him- 
self liable to a prison term. 

If Cranton had killed himself for 
some reason, the waiter’s story of the 
East River explained why the account 
was not in the newspapers, of course. 
Yet Polland knew that Cranton was of 
such prominence that his mysterious 
disappearance would cause a sensation. 
It was possible, of course, that Cranton 
had become the slave of habits of which 
Polland did not know. Perhaps Cran- 
ton was in the habit of disappearing for 
days at a time, and his associates would 
think nothing of his absence for several 
days. 

And then the thought came to Pol- 
land that perhaps this was all a trick, a 
trap. He picked up the money and 
examined some of the bills closely, and 
failed to find that they had _ been 
marked. But the whole thing was pecul- 


across the 


iar. Perhaps detectives had run him 
down, and were not sure enough to 
make an arrest. They might have sent 
the waiter there in an effort to get Pol- 
land to say something that could be 
used against him. 

Terror came to Polland again with 
thoughts of the electric chair. He must 
get away, he told himself. He thrust 
the currency into one of his pockets, 
snapped out the lights, and crept to the 
door. Not a sound came from the hall. 

Unlocking the door, he opened it, 
peered out, saw nobody. Now he 
reached for his hat and put it on, went 
out, closed and locked the door, passed 
through the hall to a rear stairway, and 
went down it rapidly and emerged in 
the side street. 

He had no real object, except to 
change his quarters again, to hide, to get 
away. He had no idea where to go, but 
he entered the subway and caught an 
uptown express, and rode to Times 
Square. There he went up to the street, 
and found himself in the midst of the 
theater crowds. 

A sort of false bravery came to him 
for a moment. He went to the “swell 
hotel” of which the waiter had spoken, 
and claimed his suit case at the check 
room. Out upon the street again, he 
went to one of the most fashionable 
hotels in the city and walked up to the 
desk. 

“T want a suite,” he said. ‘Don’t 
take a look at the clothes I am wearing 
and turn me away. ve been out in 
the suburbs on business.” 

The room clerk grinned at him, and 
gave him the suite. Polland remarked 
that he did not know when the re- 
mainder of his baggage would get in, 
and insisted on paying a week in ad- 
vance and getting a receipt. He signed 
the register with another false name and 
address, and went up to his suite. 

He was playing a different game 
now. If that waiter had been a spy, 
the police would be looking for Rich- 
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ard Polland in the cheap hotels and 
lodging houses. Well, he would fool 
them there! They might glance at the 
register, but they scarcely would prowl 
around this hotel searching for him. 
They would think such a place would 
be the last in which he could be found. 

Polland had his bath, dressed in eve- 
ning clothes, descended to the grillroom, 
and ate a generous meal. He was ex- 
periencing a feeling of bravado now. 
After eating, he strolled down the 
street for some distance, returned, and 
went up to his suite to bed. 

So exhausted was he that he managed 
to sleep fairly well. He dreamed, though, 
and once he awoke with the perspiration 
standing out on his body in huge drops. 
The fear was growing on him again. 
He lived through every moment of the 
waiter’s visit, and wondered again what 
it Meant. > 

Had James Cranton really committed 
suicide, or had he been murdered? 
Was Polland, by keeping his mouth 
shut, aiding some murderer to escape 
the consequences of his crime? Yet 
he had to keep his mouth shut. The 
waiter had pointed that out. Suppose 
he carried his story to the police! The 
restaurant people would point out that 
he had been in the room with Cranton, 
that he had rushed away, and that Cran- 
ton had been found dead. Then they 
would dig up that telegram—and be 
convinced that he had slain Cranton, 

“I’ve got to do something to-mor 
row!” he reflected. “I can’t stand this 
another day. Judge Samble will be 
back—and I'll have to telephone him.” 

He slept again, and awoke late. 
Breakfast was served in his rooms, and 
he asked that the morning papers be 
sent up to him. After he had eaten his 
breakfast and the tray had been car- 
ried away, he began looking through 
the papers, wondering whether he 
would see the tale of Cranton’s death. 
He did not, but he found something 
far more startling. In every morning 
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paper, on half a dozen pages of each, 
was an advertisement an inch wide. 
All read the same: 

RICHARD POLLAND—Communicate at 
once with-Judge S. regarding J. C. 

The great fear rushed upon Polland 
again now. So they were playing a 
trick, setting a trap for him! The ad- 
vertisement could mean nothing else, he 
thought. They were asking him to 
communicate with Judge Samble con- 
cerning James Cranton. He supposed 
that Samble had been called back to 
town, that his office girl had reported 
that Polland had telephoned while he 
was gone. And now Samble, too, was 
trying to catch him. 

But the uncertainty of it was the 
worst. Polland wanted to know ex- 
actly how matters stood, so as he could 
make some effort to clear himself. 
There was but one way, he decided. 
He did not dare try to leave the city, 
and he could not remain in the hotel 
suite forever. He would go down the 
street to some cigar store, enter a tele- 
phone booth there, and telephone the 
phone call, it would not endanger him. 

Having decided upon that course, 
Polland finished dressing quickly and 
hurried down the hall to the elevator. 
He descended to the ground floor and 
started through the lobby. He had al- 
most reached the street door, when he 
heard a voice behind him. 

“Polland! Polland, wait a moment!” 

Polland whirled at the sound. Judge 
Samble was within a dozen feet of him, 
hurrying toward him through the 
crowd, waving his hand at him. 

Trapped, was he?  Polland 
and plunged toward the door. The 
judge called after him again, got 
through the crowd, and went in pursuit. 
But the judge was considerably older 
than Polland. Polland was through the 
door like a flash, almost bowled over 
two men starting to enter the hotel, 
and hurried dewn the street through the 
crowd. 


turned 





Fear made him frantic now. He did 
not know, of course, that his meeting 
with Judge Samble was an accident, 
that the judge had been making the 
rounds of the hotels and inspecting the 
registers. He imagined that they had 
tracked him down, that the judge was 
not alone, but in the company of off- 
cers of the law. 

The crowd was dense at the corner, 
and Polland, suddenly grown cautious, 
the first fright over, slowed down so 
that he would not attract attention. He 
hurried along the street toward Times 
Square again. 

And what was he going to do now? 
Could he go on changing hotels con- 
tinually and hope not to be tracked 
down sooner or later? If they were 
after him, he could not hope to escape 
from the city. And he could not endure 
hiding in some dingy room day after 
day. 

Suddenly some of his old courage 
returned to him, and he stopped on a 
corner. “I'll fight it out!’ he told him- 
self. “I'll go back and face them! 
I'll tell the true story, and I’ll come out 
of it all right!” 

It would be better than playing fugi- 
tive, he decided. He would fight to 
the last ditch, spend his last cent trying 
to clear himself. He faced about and 
started to return to the hotel. If they 
were not there, he would go to his suite 
and telephone the judge’s office, and 
leave word that he would remain in the 
suite until the judge called him. If 
they were there, he would face the 
charge, declare his innocence, tell his 
story, and trust to luck. 

He felt the better now that he had 
made the decision. He even stopped 
at a corner cigar store, purchased a 
cigar, lighted it, and went on up the 
street smoking. Now he was only a 
block from the entrance of the hotel, 
but he did not slacken his pace. 

Stopping just inside the hotel to look 
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around, he saw Judge Samble at the 
desk, speaking to one of the clerks. 

Polland went straight across the 
lobby toward him. The judge turned, 
saw him, and hastened in his direction, 
There was a smile on the judge’s face, 
and his hand was outstretched. 

Polland took the hand, 
knowing what he was doing, 
wondering that it was offered. 

“Richard, we must talk!” the judge 
said. “I am glad that you came back 
after running away from me. I know 
that your blood is hot, my boy. I knew 
your father well, and I know his son.” 

“J—] Polland stammered. 

“Come over in the corner, where 
we'll not be overheard,” the judge said. 
“Here we are! Now, Richard, I have 
been looking for you since early last 
night. I was out of town, but a mes- 
sage called me back.” 

“Judge, you don’t believe?’ 

“Let me do the talking, boy. This 
foolishness must stop, and at once. 
And it will stop when I give you the 
explanation. I was badly frightened, 
Richard. I was afraid that you would 
be able to do something before I could 
stop you—something that would ruin 
your entire life. You would think 
yourself justified, no doubt, but what 
a shock you would have had when you 
knew the truth.” 

“T—I don’t 
stammered, 

“T know the letter you received, Rich- 
ard. And your first thought was that 
James Cranton, your old friend, had 
sold you out. Then you sent that tele- 
gram, and started East to ‘get’ him.” 

“I—I sent the telegram, yes.” 

“Thank heaven that I have found 
you in time. I want you to come to 
the third floor with me, now—to a room 
there. And I want your word of honor 
that you will make no violent move 
until matters have been explained.” 

“I promise you that, sir,’’ Polland 
said, 


scarcely 
not even 


understand,” Polland 
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Mystified, he followed the judge to 
the elevator, and they went up to the 
third floor. They hurried along a hall, 
and the judge knocked. The door was 
opened, and they stepped into the room, 
And Richard Polland recoiled, a cry 
on his lips. 

“Remember your 
judge said warningly. 

But Polland was not thinking of 
promises. He rubbed at his 
leaned against the wall, fright in his 
face again. James Cranton was stand- 
ing before him. 

“You—you ” Polland stuttered. 

“Let me do the explaining,” the judge 
said. “When your telegram was re- 
ceived, James made an investigation 
and discovered some interesting facts. 
He tried to get you with a message, but 
you already had started for New York. 
You were coming with an old six-gun 
in your hand to kill the man you 
thought had robbed you. And he had 
not, 

“Every effort was made to get you 
when you arrived, to explain the thing 
to you before you could do something 
you would regret later. You managed 
to slip into town without beipg seen 
So James, though not afraid to meet 
any man, played the part of discretion. 
tlere he came, and here he decided to 
remain until you could be found and 
matters explained to you. We have 
imagined you prowling through the city 
with #gun, trying to find him and shoot 
him down, and we have been searching 
for you, to tell you the truth.” 

“But you—Cranton!” Polland ex- 
claimed in astonishment. “You—alive 
and well! Tell me, in Heaven’s name— 
what is this truth of which you speak ?”’ 

“T’ll explain,” said the judge. “Some 
financial enemies of James attempted 
his downfall. They managed to find a 
poor dupe who was his double. That 
is not strange—scientists tell us that 
every human being has a perfect double. 
This dupe began going the pace, using 
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the name of James Cranton. He en- 
tered popular restaurants, being well 
supplied with funds, and he almost 
wrecked James* reputation. He even 
attended a couple of business confer- 
ences and passed himself off as James 
Cranton and learned things of impor- 
tance. 

“Then those who were employing 
him decided that they would strike at 
James harder, that perhaps they would 
have his life taken. This dupe man- 
aged to get into James’ private office on 
a day James was not there, and he dic- 
tated to one of the stenographers the 
letter you received. Nothing was 
known of it until your telegram was 
received and an investigation started.” 

“Then Polland began, 

“Wait, my boy. These men knew 
you, and guessed that when you re- 
ceived that letter you would rush to 
New York and start shooting. But 
their game was discovered. The most 
of them, some of them men of prom- 
inence, will be in jail before night. 
Only our detectives have been unable 
to find their dupe, James’ double. Un- 
doubtedly, he has become frightened 
and has run away.” 

*“Or facing prison, has 
elf,” Polland suggested. 

For he understood it all 
course. <A sigh of relief came 
him. He looked across at James Cran- 
ton, and found that Cranton was smil- 
ing at him. 
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him- 


killed 


now, of 
from 


ashamed of you for think- 


ing that Ud be a crook and rob an old 
pal, Dick,” Cranton said. “And [ll 
confess that I was scared for a time 
I expected every minute to be plugged !” 

“The fact of the matter is,” said 
Polland, “that you were hiding from 
me and I was hiding from you. I re- 


gretted that telegram and was afraid 
that you’d shoot me before I had a 
chance to ask you for an explanation. 
So | slipped off the train, intending to 
get the judge and have him arrange a 
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meeting. Then—things began to hap- 
pen. I’ve got some story to tell you 
later.” 

“As far as business is concerned,” 
Cranton said, “I can tell you that you’re 


“Let me make one stipulation,” Pol- 
land said. ‘We'll celebrate at a certain 
restaurant I know, where I can get 
special rates. And I want to see the 
expression in the face of a certain 


waiter when I walk in with you. I'll 
not be surprised if he throws a fit!” 


due to be a millionaire, Dick, in short 
order. We'll have to celebrate.” 


MAIL ROBBED OF ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 


BY the simple expedient of offering to carry a heavy mail sack a thief was 

able recently to steal one hundred thousand dollars in currency from the 
post-office department in Chicago, Illinois. The money, which was in bills of 
small denominations, was being sent from one bank to another and was con- 
veyed by train to the Kensington One-hundred-and-eleventh-street station 
From the station, which is an elevated one, the mail bag was passed down a 
chute to the street level, where a postal employee was waiting to take it with 
other sacks to the post office a block away. Several newsboys, his friends, were 
in the habit of helping him to load the pouches onto a pushcart which he used 
to transport the mail. One of them seized hold of the heavy bag and had 
started to drag it to the pushcart when an elderly man approached him and 
said: “That's too heavy for you, my boy; let me help you.” 

Unsuspectingly the boy allowed the man to take the mail bag from him. 
Instead of carrying it to the pushcart, the stranger walked briskly to an auto- 
mobile standing ten feet away with a driver at the-wheel, threw his valuable 
booty into the motor car, and stepped into the machine himself. His confederate 
immediately started the engine, and the automobile and its occupants disappeared 
before the astounded newsboy could give the alarm. 


DOG BATTLES VAINLY AGAINST ROBBERS 


HILE he was asleep with his dog, Sport, on the stoop of his home in New 

York one night recently, Thomas Masterson, an engineer, was robbed of 

fifty dollars by two men. His dog tried to prevent the theft, but the animal 

was handicapped in his fight for his master by being muzzled and on a leash. 

With growls and barks Sport sought to keep off the marauders and warn the 

sleeper of his peril. Mrs, Masterson was roused by the dog’s barking and from 
a window in her apartment saw her husband robbed. 

Alarmed by the cries for help which the woman immediately uttered, the 
footpads fled after they had rifled Masterson’s pockets. The dog sprang at 
them, awaking his master. Then dog and man gave chase, but when they caught 
up with the thieves, one of the men turned and felled Masterson. -A gash was 
cut in the back of his head, and he became unconscious. 

So determined was the dog’s defense of his master that it was with diffi- 
culty that two men, attracted to the scene by Sport’s barks, reached the injured 
engineer and carried him to his home. The footpads escaped. 
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T was dark in the office, but 

# Carrier needed no light to feel 

his way about. The place 

was impressed photographi- 

cally upon his mind: the old-fashioned 

roll-top desk of old Nicholson, with the 

tall, well-filled wicker wastebasket be- 

side it, waiting for the early morning 

attention of the janitor; the neat type- 

writer stand where Brenda Mayberry, 

the private secretary, efficiently carried 

on her day’s work; and the old safe 
against the wall. 

A few groping motions with his 
hands assured him that the safe stood 
gaping open, as when he had last 
ii. That was as it should be; nobody 
had been in the office since. And it 
would have proved but a deceptive in- 
vitation to a thief, for it held no cash, 
nothing of negotiable value; only the 
books and records of the concern. [lor 
years, ever since Guy Carrier could re- 
member, old Nicholson had closed and 
loéked it religiously ; but to-day he had 
forgotten. Carrier long ago had noted 
that the old man was growing forgetful. 
The strain of the rapidly growing busi- 
and the rather tangled finances, 
had preyed upon him to the point of 
affecting his health. His increasing ab- 
straction had been Carrier’s oppor- 
tunity. 

The nocturnal visitor reached for the 
droplight which hung above the safe 
door. With the blade of a knife he 
chafed away the insulation on the wires, 


seen 


ness, 


taking care not to make any recogniz- 
able cut or incision in them. When 
they were bare and exposed Carrier re- 
placed the knife in his pocket, after 
carefully wiping off the blade to be 
sure that no shreds of the insulation 
clung to it. 

“Defective insulation,” he 
grimly to himself. 

He groped for the tall wastebasket 
and tipped it over, so that its contents 
spilled in front of the safe door. With- 
in were enough loose papers to make 
the consummation of the task easy; 
they need not be disturbed. 

“Must have a little more draft,” he 
muttered. He went to two of the win- 
dows in turn, raising them a few 
inches, without noise—though no one 
lived within three hundred yards of the 
Grafton Brass Works, and the road, 
too, which passed it, ought to be de- 
serted at this time of night. Then, 
with a patent pocket cigar lighter—for 
he did not purpose to leave any telltale 
burnt match head that might elude his 
care—he set fire to one of the papers 
from the overturned wastebasket. 

He waited only long enough to be 
sure that the fire would not die out, and 
to see by its dim, fitful light that the 
path of crumpled papers extended to 
within striking. range of the contents 
of the safe; then he let himself out of 
the office as he had entered it, by a rear 
door. A few hurried steps along the 
bank of the river, which, with the 


remarked 
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wooded hills behind it, effectually pre- 
cluded observation from that side, led 
him to the rutty, little-used lane where 
he had left his car. He mounted the 
driving seat, started the silent motor, 
and, without lights, moved slowly away. 

When he had reached the State road 
that led toward Providence, he glanced 
back. A very faint light from the win- 
dows of the mill office told him that his 
plans had not miscarried. Throwing 
the shifting lever into high, he sped 
along the smooth road, still without 
lights, and as silently as a shadow. 
He knew that he was unlikely to meet 
any one on the road; and even if he 
did, it would be impossible that he or 
the car should be recognized. <A 
chuckle of satisfaction escaped him. 

“The safest thing in the world,” he 
assured himself. “It isn’t even as if I 
had official charge of the books. That’s 
old Nicholson’s job; and it’s only be- 
cause he’s been so confounded forgetful 
and helpless lately that I’ve had a 
chance to get at them at all. They 
were in a mess, anyway, before I tam- 
pered with them; and even without 
their destruction by an ‘accidental’ fire, 
if the shortage had been discovered, the 
old man would have been the one to be 
suspected—and he’s so muddled about 
them that he couldn’t have put up a 
convincing defense. But now nobody 
will ever know that there was a short- 
age. It’s all velvet for yours truly. ‘De- 
fective wiring,’ of course. Ever since 
they got the electric-light plant in Graf- 
ton they’ve blamed every fire on that. 
Anyhow, I’m supposed to be in Provi- 
dence; Nicholson himself saw me start 
off this afternoon when we left the of- 
fice. Nobody can know that I came 
back to-night. And, for that matter, 
who’d ever suspect a member of the 
firm of setting fire to the office, any- 
how ?” 

Only one thing tempered the satisfac- 
tion that Guy Carrier felt in his own 
astuteness. It was the fact that, in 


spite of his careful peculations and 
the ever-present worry attendant upon 
them—a worry which he was only now 
shaking off by the process of destruc- 
tion that he had started—he was no bet- 
ter off financially. The stock specula- 
tions in which he had indulged, in an 
avaricious effort to grasp a share in 
some of the sensational prosperity 
which had come to such numbers of 
industrial concerns, had uniformly ter- 
minated in disaster. Sum after sum 
had been wiped out ruthlessly by the 
incomprehensible whim of the stock 
market. His experience of it differed 
from many other men’s experiences, 
because of the fact that he had never 
won; his record was one of unbroken 
losses. 

Perhaps it was as well, he reflected 
now; a few lucky speculations mingled 
with the others might have put the 
fever into his blood, made him an in- 
veterate stock gambler, and been his 
permanent ruin. As it was, he could 
stop in time; he had had enough. In 
fact, only two days before he had 
“raised” sufficient money to protect his 
margins on the only block of stock that 
he still held, and had informed his 
brokers that it was positively the last 
money he could send, If the stock sank 
still lower, he was done; if it remained 
stationary or rallied, they were to use 
their own discretion about selling for 
him. He had gone to Providence to 
mail the letter and had sent the remit- 
tance by post-office money order from 
a suburban postal station—as he al- 
ways did, to prevent any hint of his 
speculations getting about in the gos- 
sipy little village of Grafton. 

Altogether he had no reason to con- 
gratulate himself for his experiment in 
high finance; but it was definitely over 
now: he had learned his lesson once for 
all, and the dread of exposure that had 
been his constant companion for 
months was now being wiped out in the 
consuming flames. He might even 
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thank his fortune that he had escaped 
without being ruined; the Grafton 
Brass Works was still, in spite of his 
thefts, in spite of the destruction of its 
records, a paying proposition, and 
would give them all a good living; par- 
ticularly if they were to adopt the plan 
which Wayne, the other partner, 
urged, of incorporating and increasihg 
the rather meager capital. The busi- 
ness would still yield a generous suf- 
ficiency for the needs of his living— 
his and Brenda’s, the secretary whom 
Henry Nicholson had brought to the 
works, and who, in her quiet, efficient 
way, had come as close to the heart of 
the business as she had come to the 
heart of Guy Carrier, the youngest 
partner. 

lt was after one when he arrived. in 
Providence. He piloted the car along 
the streets until he arrived at the all- 
night garage which he had patronized 
on his former visits to the city. Then 
he made his way to the Susquehanna, 
where he had already registered earlier 
in the evening. There, in his room, 
with a freer mind than he had pos- 
sessed for a long time, he composed 
himself for a good night’s rest. 

“It’s the end of a chapter,” he as- 
sured himself. Nor was he troubled 
with forebodings of what the ensuing 
pages might bring. 

The first inkling he had of the ex- 
tent of his calamity came in the morn- 
ing, when, at breakfast in the large 
dining room, he was glancing over a 
copy of the morning Journal. A front- 
page heading caught his eye and 
brought to him a stricken feeling of 
panic, Laying down his fork, he bent 
over the page, praying that the head- 
line was an exaggeration. For it spoke 
of a “disastrous fire at Grafton Village. 
Brass works totally destroyed.” 

As he read it became apparent that 
the news was indeed authentic. The 
account said that the fire, which appar- 
ently originated in or near the office, 


was not discovered until well after mid- 
night, by which time the entire mill 
was in flames. The fire had been car- 
ried to the main buildings by a high 
wind which had developed late at night, 
probably after the start of the fire, and 
which had prevented it from being con- 
fined to the small, isolated office build- 
ing. 

Guy Carrier sat for a long time 
motionless, with hard eyes set as if 
staring at something far away. So 
this was what he had done! Instead 
of merely destroying the records which 
contained the proof of his dishonesty, 
he had annihilated the factory which 
was the sole source of his income, the 
only base of his prosperity. The very 
winds had seemed to conspire against 
him, to make his easy way out a hard 
way indeed. Instead of starting again 
at the point where he had been when 
the mania for sudden riches had warped 
his judgment and eaten through the bar- 
rier of his New England conscience, he 
was penniless—and by his own act! 

The world would be changed for him 
—for the others, too, of course; only 
he did not think so much of them. 
Nicholson was on old man, long past 
the money-getting years; perhaps he 
would have enough left to live on, to 
support his only daughter, but not in 
the accustomed style—and it is hard for 
an old man to change his habits of life. 
Then there was Charles Wayne, a new- 
comer, who had bought into the concern 
only a few years before. He was in his 
forties, and a hustler; he acted as their 
outside man, doing the firm’s buying 
and a large part of the selling, spending 
most of his time in the big cities or on 
the road. He was a “live wire;’” he 
would have no difficulty in adjusting 
himself to the new conditions. 

But as for Carrier himself, the 
youngest of the three, the prospect was 
not cheering. He had never worked 
for anybody else, and the division of 
work between the partners that had 
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placed kim in charge of production had 
given him the habit of command, had 
accustomed him to the feeling of being 
lagked up to. He dreaded to think of 
having to get hés living as an employee ; 
and with brutal self-analysis he doubted 
his ability to rise very far in another’s 
employ. His father, the original 
founder of the Grafton Brass Works, 
had been the big man in the village, and 
Guy, on assuming his inheritance, had 
followed in his footsteps in desire, if 
not in fact. But the old works was 
gone. 

His father had been proud of the 
business, which he had built up by his 
enterprise and by the work of his own 
hands and brain. It had always been 
the life of Grafton Village, and, before 
the days of big industrial consolida- 
tions, one of the most considerable es- 
tablishments in its line. Old Henry 
Nicholson had been his bookkeeper 
frofh the start; his long and faithful 
service had been rewarded with a part- 
nership. There had been another, too, 
whose interest Wayne had bought. 

It was an old-fashioned concern; the 
very fact that it had never incorporated 
showed that. Even yet, in spite of 
Wayne, it had a reputation in the trade 
for conservatism. And now it was 
gone! 

Guy Carrier pushed his chair back 
and rose from the table, smiling bitterly 

“The end of another chapter! 
Thank God, there can’t come anything 
much worse, But at such a time—with 
a fat bunch of orders waiting to bring 
in profits! Of course there’s the insur- 
ance; maybe we can start up again, 
after all. But we'll be out of the run- 
ning for six months at least. And the 
way we’ve been expanding, I doubt if 
the insurance will do any more than 
pay our floating debt—thanks to ‘the 
cash that I drained off before the fire.” 

In the lobby he sought a telephone 
booth and dictated a telegram to be sent 
to Nicholson, saying that he had read 


of the fire in the paper, and was on his 
way to Grafton. Then he went to the 
garage and got out his ear for the re- 
turn trip. 

As he drew into the village, whose 
streets were filled with the men sum- 
marily thrown out of employment by 
‘. fire, many glances were turned to- 

rd him—glances of sympathy min- 
gled with curiosity. 

“Pitying me!” thought Guy Carrier 
savagely. “The ‘poor boobs! People 
that have lived off my father and me 
for fifty years, and now they’re indulg- 
ing their first chance of pitying me!” 
It brought no warm thrill to him that 
these folk, whose own livelihood, too, 
was gone, forgot their own troubles in 
his: only an unreasoning anger. He 
drove around by the mill, whose black- 
ened ruins were surrounded by excit- 
edly talking crowds; then without stop- 
ping he went home, to the big house 
which he occupied alone with his 
father’s old housekeeper. In-phe seclu 
sion of his own study he telephoned to 
Nicholson. The old man’s voice was 
tremulous as he replied; Wayne would 
be in on the afternoon train, and they 
would have a meeting in the directors’ 
room of the bank at four o’clock. Un- 
til then there wasn’t much that they 
could do. 

When Guy Carrier entered the room 
of the meeting that afternoon, Brenda 
Mayberry greeted him. It was _ not 
quite unexpected ; she was usually pres- 
ent at business conferences of the part- 
ners, to take notes and to give informa- 
tion about the business, which she usu- 
ally had at her finger tips. In her eyes, 
too, was sympathy; but sympathy 
which he did not resent. 

“l’m sorry—Guy,” she said simply, 
placing her smooth, slender fingers in 
his hand. He thrilled at the touch. 

“Tt isn’t as bad as it might have been,” 
he said, “so long as I have you.” 


She smiled. “That’s a brave way 
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for you to look at it. But it is a great 
blow, just the same—to me, too.” 

“To you?” 

“Yes. | wanted to see you big and 
successful; that’s why I’ve taken such 
an interest in the business. Not for the 
money, of course; but just the—well, 
success is more than money, anyway.” 

“And there are things greater than 
success,” said Carrier, smiling at her. 
“Where’s Nicholson—and Wayne?” 

“Oh, they’ve gone into the cashier’s 
room to look over the firm’s accounts 
with the bank. Those records, too, 
were lost. It’s a pity it isn’t as easy 
to replace all the burned records. But 
you know—I've thought at 
She hesitated, as if in 


—do 
times——” 
fear. 

“What?” 

“That the books—weren’t all they 
should be. Of course we'll never know 
now; but Mr. Nicholson———” 

“Nonsense!” cut in Carrier. “Old 
Nicholson is the very soul of honor. 
Why, my father trusted him above all 
men, The books must have been right.” 

Ile spoke not through any solicitude 
for the old man’s reputation; but the 
idea that the books had been tampered 
with by any one—Nicholson or another 
—was a dangerous one. ‘There could 
never be any proof now; the sooner 
Brenda’s suspicion was killed, the bet- 
ter. 

The conference began with the entry 
of the other two partners; and Brenda 
Mayberry became at once entirely busi- 
nesslike, getting out her notebook and 
pencil and keeping them ready. Old 
Nicholson was apparently very ill at 
ease; his glance wandered from Wayne 

» Carrier with a hint almost of fear 
Wayne, sparing no time 

regrets, was already launching 
upon plans for rehabilitation. “With 
the insurance——” he was saying. 

Pitifully, Henry Nicholson broke in, 

here won't be all of the insurance,” 
“Not as much as you 


eyes 


he quavered. 


think.” Wayne looked at him sharply. 
“I—I’ve been getting forgetful lately. 
It’s my fault, of course; I guess I’m 
getting too old for business. I—the 
insurance on Number One building ex- 
pired a week ago; and 1—1 neglected 
to renew it!’ The last words came 
with a sob; and having uttered them, 
the old man buried his lined face in his 
hands. 

“Neglected the insurance!” cried Guy 
Carrier harshly, accusingly. The blow 
was a real one to him; he had been 
counting on the insurance ever since 
the disastrous extent of his own folly 
had become apparent. Furthermore, he 
felt that harshness on his own part 
would serve to divert suspicion from 
himself. 

But Wayne—the newcomer, who had 
no old ties of friendship and long asso- 
clation—met the situation in quite a dif- 
ferent manner. It was apparent how 
deeply the old shaken ; 
Wayne rose and placed a friendly hand 
on the heaving shoulders. “Only on 
Number One building? That’s about 
one third of the total. Perhaps we can 
pull through, somehow, even yet. And 
—we’'re all liable to error, Nicholson.” 

The old man looked up gratefully; 
and Carrier had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that Brenda was contrasting his and 
Wayne’s acceptance of the news—not 
to the credit of her fiance. 

“But,” Nicholson protested, “as near 
as we can make out, with the whole of 
the insurance and al] our other assets, 
we had only about enough to meet our 
floating debt, to—to wipe the slate clean 
and wind up our affairs. And 
now——” 

“We're not going to wind up our 
affairs!” Wayne said firmly. “Our 
creditors can be made to see the light. 
We've got a lot of profitable orders ; 
we've got the best reputation in the 
whole trade. Now, we could only pay 
about sixty cents on the dollar; but 
and, 


man Was 


we're going to continue business ; 
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by Jove! in five years we'll pay a hun- 
dred cents, and make a hundred more 
for ourselves! We've got to raise 
money, of course; your house is clear, 
isn’t it, Nicholson? Mine is; and 
there’s my car, and a few hundred cash 
I’ve got. How about you, Carrier?” 

The question brought an uncomfort- 
able realization to Guy Carrier. His 
house he had mortgaged early in his 
speculations; he had not over a hun- 
dred dollars to his name—and his auto- 
mobile. As he hesitated, Wayne con- 
tinued, rather sharply. 

“It isn’t exactly a matter of choice, 
either. If you can’t put up money to 
continue, you'll lose it, anyway. ~ Re- 
member, this is a partnership, not a 
corporation. Each of us is responsible, 
both jointly with the others and singly, 
for all the debts of the firm. If we go 
under now, we lose—without a chance 
of getting back. We'll have to bring 
in outside capital, of course; incorpo- 
rate, and float our stock. I’ll go to Bos- 
ton to-night to see what arrangement 
I can make, But we've got to protect 
our own interests, too. I suggest that 
each of us prepare a schedule, showing 
what he can put up as his own quota— 
and it’s got to be the maximum possible 
amount. Have them ready to-morrow 
afternoon at the same time, and we'll 
meet here again. And we'll have a bet- 
ter line on just how we stand by that 
time.” 

As the conference broke up Guy Car- 
rier looked for Brenda to accompany 
him from the bank; but as she appeared 
to be busy, to the extent of not noticing 
him, he went alone. He was in no 
mood for confidences, anyway; they 
might prove dangerous in his present 
frame of mind. 

He found a letter awaiting him at 
home. It bore a Boston postmark, and 
the firm name of Millington & Shepard. 
He frowned as he tore the end from 
the envelope. 

“As if omy 


stock-market ventures 


hadn’t got me into enough trouble al- 
ready, without being reminded of them 
by a letter from the brokers—now,*of 
all times!’ He felt an unreasoning 
anger toward the brokerage firm; it did 
not occur to him that the ruin he was 
facing was his own fault, and his alone, 
“Thank God, I’m done with them, any- 
how! I suppose they’ve cleaned out 
my last margins.” 

He emptied a letter into his hand— 
and an enclosure. He examined the 
latter first. [t was a certified check— 
and in the amount of ten thousand dol- 
lars! 

Guy 
stared at it. 
take it in 


Carrier rubbed his eyes and 
His mind could scarcely 
Then he read the letter. 
Dear Sik: In pursuance of your instruc- 
tions, we used our own best judgment and 
sold out your stock at what appeared to be 
the opportune time. Owing to a sensational 
rise in this issue at the opening of the ex- 
change this morning, we are glad to be able 
to inclose you our certified check for ten 
thousand dollars. Trusting that you will 
favor us with your future business, and with 
heartiest congratulations on your good for- 
tune, we remain, yours sincerely, 
MILLINGTON & SHEPARD 


“Good fortune!” exclaimed Carrier. 
His mind was in a turmoil. Tri thou- 
sand dollars is good fortune indeed— 
but just what were its bearings, in the 
present circumstances? If only. it had 
come a day sooner—before the fire, 
when it would have enabled him to re- 
place the stolen money in time! Only 
one day late—but what a difference! 

The relie” which the check had 
brought him rapidly faded. He could 
not cash it here in Grafton; the bank, 
which rather intimate 
of the firm’s and his own affairs, might 
wonder how he came by it. He had 
hitherto kept his speculations secret 
from them: that was the reason for his 
trips to Providence. And in the con- 
servative eyes of the country bankers, 
aman who speculates is a proper object 
of suspicion. They would not assume 


know ledge 


had 
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that he had always won; they would 
merely wonder where he had got the 
money to risk, and to lose. Of course, 
they could never learn. The complete 
destruction of the records assured that. 
And he would not be suspected of the 
fire; already the opinion was current 
that the conflagration had been caused 
by “defective wiring.” But—— 

Even if he succeeded in cashing the 
check without arousing suspicion, the 
money would do him little good. 
Wayne was far too keen not to ask 
where he had got so large a sum in 
cash; and he had known, too, of his 
partner’s financial straits. And if he 
did not volunteer the money to rebuild 
the mill—well, as Wayne had pointed 
out, it could be attached for the debts 
of the firm. The money was not really 
his: at any rate, he could not touch it, 
with safety. He was in the situation of 
a hungry man with no teeth, confronted 
with a juicy beefsteak. 

“Good luck!” He laughed bitterly. 
“If it had only come yesterday! but 
now—why, if Wayne or Nicholson, 
even, learns I’ve got it, they'll think I’m 
double crossing them—if they don’t 
think worse than that. And Wayne, at 
any rate, is a man to be afraid of!” 

Gradyally a plan evolved itself. He 
had little faith in the proposed rehabili- 
tation of the Grafton Brass Works. 
His moral fiber was sapped; the pros- 
pect of years of hard, honest work with 
little immediate return, under the eyes 
of the men whom he had ruined, was 
unthinkable to him. He would tell 
them to-morrow that he was cleaned 
out: make them a general assignment— 
which wouldn’t amount to much; then 
go to Boston in the evening, have the 
brokers themselves cash the check, and 
with the money go away on a long trip 
—and forget to leave his address. 

And Brenda? 

He could not bear to think of leaving 
her; she must be persuaded to go with 
him. On her were centered the only 


unselfish emotions that he possessed. 
Even those were perhaps not entirely 
unselfish. With Brenda, and the ten 
thousand dollars, he could start life 
somewhere else, far away—with noth- 
ing to remind him of the wreck he had 
made. They could be married quietly 
in Boston before leaving. 

During supper he looked over the 
ship sailings in the paper. When the 
meal was finished he put on his hat and 
started for the girl’s home. 

It seemed to him that Brenda re- 
ceived him rather coolly; no doubt she 
was laboring under a strain, as the rest 
of them were, so he could overlook that. 
He plunged without preliminary into 
his proposition. 

“We can leave the wreck of all this 
behind us,” he urged. “Start out new 
somewhere else—together. A new life, 
and a better one. I’ve rather lost heart 
here, what with the fire, and the dis- 
couraging prospects.” 

“But,” demurred the girl, “without 
money ?” 

The argument was unanswerable. 
Of course he could not tell her of the 
check and his intention to turn it to his 
own uses, 

“T’ll be without money here, too,” he 
explained. “It’s a question of starting 
without money whether we go or stay. 
Only, with new scenes, and with 
you i“ 

“But I could help you here,” the girl 
urged. “I hadn’t any intention-of de- 
serting—now, when you need me most, 
and the others do, too. I can help more 
here, because I understand the business 
—more than you think I do.” 

Guy Carrier quailed at the hint. Did 
she still suspect that the books had been 
tampered with? At any rate, she could 
not suspect him. He knew her well 
enough to realize that her attitude 
would not be even friendly, if she did. 

“But the romance—the adventure— 
the exhilaration of a fresh start!” he ex- 
claimed with forced enthusiasm. 
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“T don’t know,” said the girl slowly. 
“You've never worked for any one else, 
have you? That’s what it would mean, 
starting elsewhere without capital. I 
don’t know how you’d make out. 1 
don’t mean to distrust your ability, Guy ; 
but you’d find it different. Here, you 
see, with Mr. Wayne’s plan in opera- 
tion, it wouldn’t be like that. It would 
be your own business, just the same.” 
She saw by his eager look that he was 
about to repeat his urging. Smiling, 
she sheok her head. “Don’t ask me to 
decide now, dear. I would want time 
to think it over, anyway. To-morrow, 
at least—after the meeting. And we 
can tell better then what the prospects 
really are. By the way, had you heard 
that the fire was set—not accidental ?” 

“No,” Carrier said, striving to con- 
ceal the panic that gripped him. Was 
she playing with him, trying to force 
a confession? 

“Yes. At first they thought it was 
the electric-light wires—they always 
think that. Then suddenly it occurred 
to somebody that the dynamo at the 
lighting plant was out of order all last 
night. You remember that we had no 
lights—had to go back to lamps? But 
of course you don’t; you were in Provi- 
dence. At any rate, there were no 
lights in the whole village last night— 
no current at all. So of course it 
couldn’t have been that.” 

“But it might have been some tramp 
—some careless prowler,” Guy sug- 
gested hurriedly. “There are lots of 
ways it might have caught.” He was 
relieved that she had no more definite 
basis for the hypothesis that the fire 
was set; but he felt that he was on 
dangerous ground. “To-morrow, then 
—you'll let me know? I think you'll 
see it as | do, dear. Freedom, and the 
wide, wide world! And I could do any- 
thing—make good at any sort of work 
—with you to work for!” His confi- 
dence bolstered by the knowledge of the 
ten thousand dollars, he was able to 
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make the words sound convincing. 
“Good night, dear.” 

He did not see her again until the 
hour next day that was set for the 
meeting of the partners in the directors’ 
rooin of the village bank; and then she 
was again all businesslike, and he had 
no immediate opportunity of speaking 
to her; but he céunted on her accep- 
tance of his proposition. Both Nichol- 
son and Wayne were there before him, 
the former in a rather despondent 
frame of mind, but the younger man 
full of plans. It was Wayne’s char- 
acteristic not to waste any time mourn- 
ing over the past; his was a forward- 
looking mind. “I’ve seen some people 
up in * he began with irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, “and they're in- 
clined to look favorably on our propo- 
sition. One of the firm is coming here 
to look us over; and, hard hit though 
we are, | think we can convince him 
that it will be worth while to float our 
company. It’s only up to us to dig up 
enough to retain some semblance of 
control among ourselves. I'll have to 
take my boy out of college, I suppose; 
but we'll all have to make sacrifices. 
Got your schedules ready?” He looked 
from one to the other. 

Guy Carrier spoke first. 

“T don’t know that I want to go on 
with it, Wayne. This—this fire has 
rather taken the starch out of me. The 
old business that my father founded is 
wiped out; it’s been a hard blow to me, 
and I haven’t the heart to tackle it all 
over again. It'll be a doubtful propo- 
sition at best, and a hard pull. I'd 
thought of putting my time and energy 
into something else—somewhere else. 
I don’t know what, but I think I’d feel 
better tackling something new.” 

“What?” Wayne asked — sharply. 
‘You want to pull out on us now? 
Leave Nicholson and me to continue 
the company alone—to pay the debts 
that would wipe us all out this very 
minute if we let them? I guess not, 


soston,’ 
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young man! You're as responsible for 
them as we are; and | for one don’t 
propose to let you take advantage of 
our enterprise by gracefully sliding out 
and leaving us to shoulder the burden!” 

“Oh, I didn’t intend to do that!” pro- 
tested Guy. “I realize my responsi- 
bility, and I’m prepared to take it. I’m 
ready to turn over to you two every- 
thing that I possess: to give you that, 
and my best wishes, and let you go to it. 
Personally, I’m done; that’s all.” 

“Well, that’s more like it,” said 
Wayne grimly. “So it’s only your per- 
sonal services and assistance that we'll 
miss? J guess maybe we can worry 
along without them—with the money to 
replace you. Got a list of your worldly 
effects there? Let’s see it.” 

Carrier handed him a folded paper. 
As he opened it to read, Guy tried to 
catch Brenda’s eye, to see what her at- 
titude was toward his step in carrying 
out the plan he had proposed to her; 
but the girl was looking elsewhere. 

Wayne glanced up with a frown, 
“Not very much—not enough,” he com- 
mented. “You're not holding out any- 
thing? Your car—that’s all right. 
One hundred and fifty in the bank—but 
if you’re going to clear out, you'll need 
that for car fare. And the house; you 
state here that it’s mortgaged for eight 
thousand. How’s that? It wouldn't 
bring much more on the open market. 
There’s no demand for big houses in 
this town, and there’ll be less when I 
sell mine. It doesn’t look right ; I never 
got the idea you were such a pauper 
as all this.” 

“That’s every cent I’ve got,” affirmed 
Guy Carrier. “Of course, father left 
me well fixed; but most of it was in the 
business, and that’s gone. And _ since 
we've been expanding so, in the last 
couple of years, without getting in out- 
side capital, we've all been putting our 
profits back into the firm. You know 
that. Maybe I’ve lived a little extrava- 
gantly; but why not, with the brass 


works in the background? That mort- 
gage: I took it out some time ago. I 
expected to be able to pay it up in a 
short time, out of the big business we 
were doing. Gentlemen, that’s every 
cent. I want to do the right thing by 
you; and I can’t do any more.” 

His heroics were lost upon Wayne; 
as for Nicholson, he appeared entirely 
oblivious to what had been going on. 
Wayne put the paper in his pocket. 

“It’s a disappointment; but we'll 
have to stand it, I guess. Maybe we can 
pull through, at that. It all depends on 
what my Boston man says. He's due 
here any time now; the train must be tn. 
Mr. Nicholson?” 

Before the old man could reply, there 
came a knock at the door, Wayne rose 
to open it. 

“Ah, here you are! Come rigit in, 
Mr. Shepard. We're all here.” 

Shepard? The name brought a 
shiver to Guy Carrier. Dimly it oc- 
curred to him that Millington & Shep- 
ard, who had handled his speculations, 
dealt in stock promotions as well as in 
buying and selling. Could it be that 
Shepard? And if so—— 

He had no time to reflect on the dire 
possibilities. The man had entered the 
room, had caught sight of him. 

“Well, well, Mr. Carrier! This is a 
surprise! [| didn’t conneet you with 
the Grafton Brass Works, though Mr. 
Wayne told me the names of his part- 
ners, too. That was an unusually lucky 
deal for you, then! That ten thousand 
dollars comes at an exceptionally wel- 
come time. Great luck! My congratu- 
lations!” He wrung Carrier’s cold, 
limp hand. 

The words were not lost on the keen 
Mr. Wayne. Carrier, out of frightened 
eyes, saw that; saw, too, the look of 
surprise and doubt which had come to 
the face of Brenda Mayberry. Was he 
to lose at once everything to which he 
had tied the wreck of his hopes? 

Wayne stepped quickly up to the 
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newcomer and took his arm. “I wish 
you’d have a talk with the cashier of 
the bank, Mr. Shepard. He'll show 
you what shape our accounts here are 
in; and he can give you the information 
you want about our standing. We'll 
wait here; and we'll have our figures 
and a proposition ready to show you as 
soon as you're finished with him.” 

As soon as he had escorted his guest 
out the door, Wayne carefully closed it 
and, with his back against it, faced Guy 
Carrier sternly, accusingly, with an 
angry gleam in his eyes. 

“Well, Carrier! How about it? 
This little item of ten thousand dollars 
was too small to remember, was it?” 

Carrier gulped but could find no 
words. He gazed dumbly at Brenda; 
but her face was averted and set in a 
strange, tight-lipped hardness. 

“A neat little scheme to double cross 
me and poor old Nicholson here, that’s 
been like a father to you ever since your 
own dad passed off. And you nearly 
got away with it, you—you crook!” 
There was unspeakable venom in the 
words, 

Guy raised his head defiantly. “I 
deny——”’ 

“What? Want me to call Shepard 
back? I heard what he said; and he 
can repeat it with details, if you want. 
Are you going to come across?” 

The threat had its effect: Shepard 
undoubtedly could, and would talk. 

Carrier reached a hand into his 
pocket and drew forth the certified 
check. Wayne took it: 

“I wonder,” he began. “Aiter this, 
il’d think you capable of anything. 
Been speculating, eh? And the books 
of the concern Miss Mayberry 
says——” 

Brenda, avoiding 
looked up; her face 
drawn, ~ 

“IT had thought for some time that 
they weren’t right,” she explained. 
“And yesterday I started to mention it 


Carrier’s glance, 
was white and 


to Mr. Carrier. But he wouldn’t hear; 

started in defending Mr. Nicholson 
right away—though it wasn’t Mr, 
Nicholson that 1 suspected at all. He 
has official charge of the bookkeeping, 
of course; but a large part of the work 
was done by the office help. Mr. 
Nicholson merely had access to the 
books. So, then, I didn’t press the mat- 
ter with Mr. Carrier; I told you in- 
stead.” ; 

“And it seems to me that Carrier 
could easily have access to them, too,” 
hinted Wayne. “And if so—by Jove, 
that was a lucky fire for somebody !” 

Guy Carrier licked his dry lips, 
Wayne's eyes were boring into him. 

“Here, Carrier—just endorse this 
check in blank. I'll write out an as- 
signment of your house and car and 
other valuables for you to sign. And 
then you can draw a check to bearer 
for your balance in bank. I was going 
to leave you that to get away on; but 
now, by Jove! walking’s good enough 
for you. If the insurance people sus- 
pect arson—and can prove it on you— 
we'll lose the insurance, too. But this 
ten thousand will help some. I hope 
for all our sakes, though, that they 
can’t do it. Just sign here—and then 
clear out!” 

Guy Carrier staggered to his feet. 
He could scarcely control his muscles. 
Dread of the law, piled: on top of his 
total ruin, had sapped him. Waver- 
ingly he looked toward Brenda: Now, 
more than ever before, he realized how 
much he really loved her—needed her, 
Perhaps she—— 

“Brenda!” he cried hoarsely. 

She rose and extended a hand toward 
him. Her face was flushed with weep- 
ing, but her eyes were hard—with per- 
haps a trace of pity in them. 

“Good-by,” she said. “Good luck!” 

Good luck! Almost Shepard’s very 
words. Good luck! 

With a wild laugh he ran from the 
room and slammed the door. 
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HERE was a wave of excite- 
ment at headquarters. Judge 
Hannibal Hague was too dis- 
tinguished a man, too con- 
spicuous and influential in Springtield, 
for the report of his murder to cause 
nly the brief ripple with which even 
tragic information is ordinarily re- 
ceived at police headquarters. 

Judge Hague was an elderly bachelor, 
a stalwart, imposing man, dignified 
and somewhat austere. His home in 
Garfield Park was one of the most at- 
tractive in town. Its only other occu- 
pants were two faithful old servants, 
nan and wife, and an orphan niece 
then near eighteen, a very beautiful and 
accomplished society girl, whose guard- 
ian he had been for several years. He 
Was a progressive man, a figure in 
politics, conspicuous with 
his handsome niece at all fashionable 
social events. The report of his murder 
was like a bomb suddenly exploded in 
ihe police headquarters. 

“Wait for an inspector, Kiernan.” 
Chief Calloran was talking to a police- 
had just telephoned the 
startling news from trate’s 
residence. “Let That 
means everything, mind you! Touch 
nothing! ‘That’s all! He jabbed the 
receiver into its hook after these final 
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man who 
the magi 
things alone. 
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brusque instructions, then turned to a 

tall dark man near his desk. “Go and 

lool into it, Morrisey,” he commanded. 

“T can’t leave at present. I['ll come in 

half an hour. Take Bryan to aid you.” 
3h —ps 


Detective Morrisey straightened up 
full height. He vain man, 
covertly envious of his chief, to whose 
position he secretly aspired, and he also 
was the senior inspector on the force, 
the mentioned was the 
youngest. 

“Bryan, ei? To aid me?” 
won t 


Was a 


while man 
he said 
with cynical inflection. “I need 
him. te has had no experience in 
murder 
right, 
Bryan.” 
“Take him with 
curtly insisted, quick to 


1 can make good, all 
any help from 


Cases 


without Joe 


Calloran 


Oppo 


e 
you, 
resent 
subordinate. ‘“‘Give him 


nothing in giving 


sition from a 
a chance. There’s 
him only a knock. Two heads are better 
than one, Morrisey, even if one is a 
cabbage head,” he tritely told him. 

“Cabbage head!’ Morrisey smiled 
coldly and turned to go. “I assume, 
chief, of course, that you did not refer 
to mine.” 

He received no reply, so felt justi- 
fied in his assumption. [Te beckoned to 
a slender, gray-eyed man in the front 
iffice, with whom he hastened out to 
a motor car in which a chapiffeur was 
seated. 

“Tudge Hague’s home,” he tersely 
directed. “Move lively. Kiernan re- 
ports that the judge has been mur- 
dered.” 

“Great guns!” The chauffeur seized 
the clutch lever. “Judge Hague—mur- 
dered! Who is suspected? Who would 
have killed Hannibal Hague?” 
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“That’s up to me to find out.” 

Detective Bryan observed the singu- 
lar pronoun. He was not surprised, for 
he knew Morrisey was a selfish egotist, 
eager for all the laurels; posing on a 
self-erected pedestal based only upon 
years of experience and very moderate 
success, from which he looked down 
on the younger man with supercilious 
condescension. Bryan’s keen gray eyes 
narrowed slightly, while his thin lips 
drew a little closer. 

“Kiernan may be mistaken,” he said 
bluntly. ‘He may be entirely wrong.” 

“Entirely wrong be hanged!” Mor- 
risey shot a sharp glance at the younger 
detective. “Kiernan has eyes. There 
are no cataracts on them. He _ has 
looked over the evidence.” 

“Any bonehead could look over it,” 
sryan tersely retorted. “looking into 
it is much more important.” 

“Humph!” Morrisey grunted. “I 
suppose you expect to look right 
through it, Bryan, and see the assassin 
in the background.” 

“T hope so. That’s what’s expected 
of me.” 

“We seldom accomplish all that’s ex- 
pected of us.” 

“You said something, Morrisey, as 
far as that goes,” Bryan conceded. 

“The chief is always looking for 
more than he could himself deliver,” 
Morrisey retorted captiously. “It’s ten 
to one that Kiernan is right.” 

“In that Hague was murdered?” 

“Why not? A criminal-court magis- 
trate often incurs enmity. Hague is 
noted for his severity on the bench. 
A discharged convict may have killed 
him for revenge. He often was very 
arbitrary and overbearing, such men 
frequently have secret foes. I have 
heard, too, that his domestic affairs are 
far from smooth and serene.” 

“His domestic affairs?” 
queried. 

“Friction with his 
Bland,” said Morrisey. 


Bryan 


Ethel 
heard 


niece, 
“T’ve 


Her father was a naval com- 
That’s why she fancies Lieu- 
Slocum, and wants to 


about it. 
mander. 
tenant Tom 
marry him.” 

“Wise girl,’ Bryan commented. “I 
know Tom Slocum. No better man 
stands in leather.” 

“Judge Hague, her guardian, did not 
think so. He refused even to consider 
it, and would not let her see him, or 
have any relations with Slocum. He 
may have feared an elopement—but 
evidently no personal peril,” Morrisey 
pointedly added. 

“Rats!” Bryan said derisively. “If 
you think that Slocum, or a girl like 
Ethel Bland would commit such a crime 
as i 

“I’m not saying what I think,” Mor- 
risey cut in curtly. “I’m only stating 
some of the circumstances. If they 
suggest incriminating possibilities and 
I find any confirmatory evidence, you 
can bet your boots that I'll sift it to the 
bottom, Bryan, regardless of whom it 
involves,” he declared with sinister 
vehemence. “That’s me. I’m no re- 
spector of persons.” 

Joe Bryan agreed with him. He 
knew that Morrisey would stop at noth- 
ing to add a feather to his cap, but he 
did not reply. They were entering the 
driveway to the magistrate’s handsome 
residence. A physician’s car stood in 
the porte-cochére. A score of persons 
had gathered in the driveway and on 
a broad side veranda, where Patrolman 
Kiernan, then waiting near an open 
French window of the library, had 
allowed only the physician to enter the 
house. 

“The front way,” Morrisey curtly di- 
rected. “There’s Beckwith at the door. 
He and his wife are the only house 
servants.” 

Beckwith admitted the two detectives 
a moment later. He was a simple, 
winsome man who had grown old in the 
judge’s service. It was only a quarter 
hour after the shocking fatality was 
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discovered, and he was still quite agi- 
tated; his elderly wife was sobbing in 
the reception hall. 

Ethel Bland was standing alone near 
the parlor door. Her eyes showed that 
she had been weeping, but there then 
were no tears in them. They had the 
dry gleam and glitter, and her pale face 
the drawn, tense expression of one in 
whom horror and dread were greater 
even than grief. Only one imbued with 
secret fear and nerved to meet a 
threatening situation would look as she 
did when her dark, dilated eyes met the 
sharp, searching scrutiny of Detective 
Morrisey. 

For he was quick to notice her ap 
prehensive expression, quick to give it 
an incriminating significance, and it 
was not in his cold and calculating na- 
ture to display any consideration for 
her, even if he felt any. 

“What do you know about this?” he 
abruptly asked, approaching her. 

She evidently resented his tone. She 
drew herself up, her graceful figure 
looking quite imperial in her loose gray 
morning gown, and though the last 
vestige of color had left her cheeks, 
she hesitated only an instant before re 
plying. 

“Why do you question me in that 
way?” she asked gazing haughtily at 
him. 

“Why don’t you answer the ques- 
tion?” Morrisey pointedly demanded. 

“T know nothing about it. I was ab- 
sent most of last evening and went im- 
mediately to my room when | returned. 
Beckwith found my uncle dead in the 
library this morning. | knew nothing 
about it until he informed me.” 

“That’s true, sir,’ Beckwith corrob- 
orated, approaching. “I already had 
called the policeman. I saw him pass- 
ing, sir, and he telephoned to the station 
while I went up to tell Miss Ethel and 
my wife.” He pointed to a telephone 
on a stand near the broad colonial stair- 


way. “I called Doctor Shaw after I 
came down.” 

Morrisey did not reply. His gaze had 
not left Ethel Bland’s white face, but he 
now saw Kiernan and the physician at 
the library door, and he turned abruptly 
and hastened to join them. bryan 
followed him without speaking, and 
both viewed with momentary dismay 
the shocking scene in the library. 

It was a large, handsomely furnished 
room, but in frightful disorder. <A 
heavy antique mahogany secretary, 
comprising a desk with several drawers 
surmounted by a bookcase with four 
shelves, which had stood against a side ¢ 
wall and was so tall it nearly touched 
the frescoed ceiling, was lying face 
down on the floor. Its glass doors were 
broken to fragments. The books had 
fallen from the shelves. One drawer 
of the desk was entirely out and lying 
on the floor, with a lower corner of the 
heavy secretary resting on it. One 
front leg was entirely broken off. The 
chairs near by were overturned, one of 


center 


which was badly damaged. The 


table was displaced, its covering 


dragged off, while a reading lamp that 
had stood on it was in fragments sev- 
eral feet away. Near it lay a large oil 
painting, evidently dragged from the 
wall during a terrific combat between 
men of more than ordinary strength, as 
Sev- 
were 


the fallen secretary also denoted. 
eral and ornaments 
lying in broken pieces on the floor. 

In the midst of all this ruin and dis- 
order, lying at a right angle with the 
huge secretary, with his feet nearly 
touching it and his head near the fire 
place, was the stalwart figure of the 
dead jurist, with a bruise on his head 
wound on the left side of his 
neck. The rug under him was twisted 
and awry. him lay a heavy 
iron poker, présumably seized from the 
fireplace by his assailant, and evi- 
dently the weapon with which the mur- 
der was committed. For it was bent 
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and a 
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about a foot from its end, as if by a 
violent blow in the hand of a powerful 
man. ‘ 

“Some fight!’ Morrisey tersely com- 
mented, quickly sizing up the evidence 
at its face value. “No striplings could 
have pulled over that heavy secretary, 
or smashed things in this fashion. 
Hague had a desperate fight with some 
man. How long has he been dead?’ 
he asked, turning to the physician. 

“I would say since early last eve- 
ning,” Doctor Shaw replied. ‘Though 
his skull is not fractured, he must have 
been knocked senseless by the blow.” 

al A crack on the head 
with this poker would knock out any 
man.” Morrisey examined it briefly. 
The expression on his strong dark face 
was as grim and cold as his response. 
“It bent under the force of the blow.” 

“He fell on a piece of this broken 
glass, causing the deep gash in his 
neck,” Doctor Shaw pointed out. “He 
bled to death without regaining con- 
sciousness.” ‘ 

Bryan had joined him. He had been 
inspecting the bent poker with a lens, 
and he now examined the injured nail, 
also, and gazed more intently at Hague’s 
upturned face and extended limbs. 

“Shaw is right,” Morrisey growled. 
“Only a very strong man could have 
got the best of Hague, or toppled over 
this heavy secretary in their struggle. 
One as young and husky as Tom 
Slocum,” he quietly added. 

“Don’t try to fix this on Slocum,” 
Bryan advised frowning. 

“Hague couldn’t have done it alone. 
Some man killed him.” 

“More than one, perhaps.” 

“Rot! Wake up!” Morrisey sneered. 
“There would have been no such fight, 
Two would quickly have laid him out,” 
he forcibly argued. “There was only 
one. This drawer entirely out of the 
desk, moreover, indicates that a robbery 
was attempted, which very likely was 
in progress when Hague entered. If 


Say SO. 


I’m right—wait! Here’s convincing 
evidence of it.” 

Morrisey had found a short piece of 
bent wire on the floor, as if designed 
for picking a lock. It was near the 
partly empty drawer, from which some 
folded documents had fallen, and he 
hastened to examine the front of it. 
Near the keyhole were three small, fine 
scratches, obviously very recently 
made, also several plainly perceptible 
finger prints on the highly polished 
wood. He studied them with his lens, 
then examined the fingers of the dead 
man and found a distinct difference in 
the papillary lines. His narrowed eyes 
had an ominous gleam, a look of covert 
elation when, with a furtive glance at 
Bryan, who then appeared strangely 
interested in Hague’s shoes and cloth- 
ing, he arose abruptly and joined the 
policeman near the hall door. 

“Whisper!” Morrisey cautioned him. 
“What have you done here, Kiernan, 
or learned ?” 

“Not much,” Kiernan quietly told 
him. “Things are about as I found 
them. I only raised the curtains and 
opened the French window.” 

“I see.” Morrisey gazed at it, and 
with a lowering eye on the men pressing 
near it, yet not venturing to enter from 
the veranda to which it led. “What has 
Beckwith said?” he quietly questioned. 
“Why didn’t he hear the crash when 
that big secretary fell? It must have 
jarred the whole house.” 

“He wasn’t here,” Kiernan ex- 
plained. “He told me he went out with 
his wife soon after dinner and did not 
return till ten o’clock. There then was 
no light in the house, he said, and they 
went right up to their room. They 
supposed the judge and his niece had 
gone to bed. That’s all he-——” 

“Wait!” Morrisey cut in. “Has 
Ethel Bland telephoned to any one this 
morning?” Furtively watching the girl, 
who still was lingering in the reception 
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hall, he twice had seen her glance 
anxiously at the telephone. 

“Not since I came in,” Kiernan said 
confidently. “I would surely have heard 
her. She’s been sticking close to it all! 
the while. Mebbe she P 

“One moment!” Morrisey’s subdued 
voice hardened suddenly. “Do you 
know where Tom Slocum lives ?”’ 

“Lieutenant Slocum—sure!” Kiernan 
nodded, “It’s only three blocks from 
here. He’s at home on a short fur 
lough.” 

“T know that,” Morrisey said 
pily. “I don’t need you to tell me. 
and get him.” 

“What d°Ye mean, get him?” Kier- 
nan’s brows knit darkly. “Get Slocum? 
You don’t suspect——” 

“Never mind what I suspect.” Mor- 
risey cyed him sternly. “It’s not for 
you to question. Go and get him,” he 
repeated with threatening  asperity. 
“Bring him here at once. Go with Gil- 
more in the car. You'll find him in 
he front driveway. Bring Slocum— 
and be quick about it.” 

“Shall I arrest him?” Kiernan ques- 
tioned pausing doubtfully 

“Tf necessary.” 

“And tell him 


dered ?” 


, 
snap- 


Go 


Hague was mur- 
“Tell him anything you like,” Mor 
risey said impatiently. “G move 
Do you want a written order? I[ 
don’t care what you tell him. Bring him 
that’s all IT want.” 
Detective Morrisey 
making the most of what he had dis- 
covered and now suspected. He had 
his own aggressive and rasping way of 
¢ [He would have ridden rough 
shod over his own brother to quickly 
solve the mystery and add a little t 
his professional prestige. Nor was 
above weaving a net around a 
covert methods, moreover, and his 
uspicion that Ethel Bland knew all 
ibout the murder became a conviction 
when, with a furtive eye on her, he de 


et a 


on, 


was bent on 


loine it 


i i 
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tected the apprehensive gaze with which 
she watched the policeman hasten from 
the house. He drew back into the 
library, then turned and beckoned to 
her. 

“Come here,” he curtly requested. 
“I want to question you.” 

Ethel Bland hesitated. She shrank 
from returning to the library, from 
viewing again that scene. After a mo- 
ment, she complied, nevertheless, yield- 
ing to the insistent gaze of the detec- 
tive, and then she saw for the first time 
the throng at the broad French window. 
Some were friends and neighbors. Some 
were informed, she knew, of her recent 
strained relations with her guardian, 
and her slender, girlish figure went 
rigid and her cheeks grew paler, as if 
she had a soul-sickening intuition of 
what was coming and nerved herself 
to meet it. 

“Were you here when Beckwith and 
his wife went out for the evening?” 
Morrisey asked, gazing at her. 
sir, IT was,” Ethel told him 
“They went out soon after dinner.” 

Detective Bryan merely glanced at 
her. He then was on his hz and 
knees near the fallen secretary, inspect- 
ing with some difficulty the damaged 
front of it, and with no apparent inter 
est in what Morrisey was doing. 

“About what time?’ questioned the 
latter. 

“Near seven o’clock,” said Ethel. 
cannot tell you exactly.” 

“Were you then alone 
Judge Hague?” : 

“Alone with him?” The girl faltered 
for an instant. She was ghastly white, 
and there was a look of utter desper- 
ation in her dry, glittering eves, as she 
drew a deep breath and straightened 
up a littl. “I was alone—not with 
him,” she asserted, noticeable 
emphasis. 

“Alone, eh?” Morrisey queried 

Ox 28, sits" 

“Where was Judge Hague?’ 


“Yes, 


nds 


sa 


here with 


with 
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“My uncle did not dine at home. He 
telephoned me that he would dine at 
the Lotus Club.” 

“That’s true, Morrisey.” An elderly 
lawyer residing near by stepped in from 
the crowded véranda. “I dined with 
him at the club and later walked home 
with him. I left him at his front gate 
about eight o’clock.” 

“Eight o’clock, eh?’ Morrisey eyed 
him sharply. 

“As near as I can tell. It was just 
at dusk. He left me very abruptly and 
hurried into the house.” 

“Why burried? Did he mention any 
business calling him home, or an ex- 
pected visitor?’ 

“Not a word,” said the lawyer. “He 
was strangely moody while at dinner, 
however, as if he had something se- 
rious on his mind. He appeared dis- 
turbed and in haste to reach home, too, 
but I cannot say for what reason.” 

“Can you?” Morrisey turned quickly 
and questioned the listening girl. 

She did not reply at once, but she 
could not mistake his purpose, his of- 
fensive attitude, or the significance of 
his inquiries. She knew she was sus 
pected ; in the grave faces of the staring 
crowd on the veranda, in the con- 
sternation in the eyes of friends and 
neighbors, and her pale lips curved dis- 
dainfully for a moment while she 
glanced from one to another, and then 
at the lifeless man who long had been 
most dear to her. She felt out of place 
in such a tragic scene. It seemed 
strained and unreal to her, like a 
hideous dream, a horrible nightmare, 
and she wondered vaguely what that 
other detective was who ap- 
peared to have no interest in her, or 
blind to her distressing situation. 

“T already have told you, Detective 
Morrisey, that I know nothing about 
this dreadful fatality,” she replied. “I 
know only what I have stated.” 

“Weren't you here when Judge 
Hague entered?” Morrisey demanded. 


doing 


“I was not.” 

“Is that true?” 

“Absolutely true!” A gleam of 
defiance leaped up in the girl’s frown- 
ing eyes. “I had an appointment and 
went out before he came in,” she 
quickly added. 

“At what time?” 

“IT don’t know exactly. 
been near eight o’clock.” 

“An hour after the servants went 
out,” Morrisey reminded her. ‘You say 
you then were alone here. What were 
you doing? Did you hear any dis- 
turbance, any noise, as if another per- 
son was in the house?” 

“[T did not. There was no noise. No 
other person could have entered the 
house,” Ethel forcibly insisted. 
one killed this man,” Mor- 
risey curtly told her. “If you neither 
saw nor heard him, he must have en- 
tered stealthily—perhaps was hiding in 
this very room when you went out. Did 
you enter it before leaving?” he ques- 
tioned persistently. “Were you here at 
any time during the hour you supposed 
yourself alone in the house?” 

“That was not a supposition,” Ethel 
said sharply. “It was more than that. 
I am sure no man was here when | lefi 
the house. You appear to think, De- 
tective Morrisey, that I know more 
about this crime than I have stated,” 
she haughtily accused him. “Tlave you 
any reason for it?” 

“T want the truth,” Morrisey bluntly 
informed her. “Getting it, Miss Bland, 
is much more important than how and 
from whom I get it. Do you know of 
any man whose enmity your uncle has 
incurred ?” 

“T do not.” 

“Or any serious matter which he had 
in mind, as Lawyer Payson stated, or 
why he was moody and in haste to re- 
turn home last evening?” 

“T do not,” Ethel again asserted. “T 
already have said so. Reiteration will 
not make it any stronger. You can 


It must have 


“Some 
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learn nothing by interrogating me in 
this way,” she protested, pale with in- 
dignation and resentment. “You are 
subjecting me to needless humiliation, 
I will no longer 


” 


to unjust suspicion. 
submit to it. I will not——~ 

“Stop a moment!” Morrisey’s voice 
was cold, incisive ; he had accomplished 
his covert object and evoked statements 
and denials which he felt reasonably 
of refuting—statements which 
would clinch his case against her and 
the man he suspected. He _ strode 
nearer to her and asked with threaten- 
ing austerity: “Judge Hague was 
your guardian, wasn’t he?” 

“Ves, sir,” Ethel admitted. 
drew up a little and steadied 
with an effort. “He has been iny 
ian several years.”’ 

“A satisfactory one?” 

“For the most part.” 

“You say you know no man whose 
enmity he has incurred,” Morrisey re- 
her. “Is your memory de- 
fective, or your judgment at fault?” he 
inquired with caustic sarcasm. “Hasn't 
Judge [lague rigidly opposed your af- 
fection for a young naval officer, Lieu- 
tenant Slocum, whom he forbade you 
to see or have any relations with, and 
might reasonably have resented 
it?” he sternly asked her. 

“Is that necessary? You 
than impolite, Detective Morrisey.” 
Miss Bland flushed angrily, but only 
for an instant. The quick transition 
to ghastly pallor seemed almost un- 
natural, an unmistakable sign of in- 
“Ts it necessary to bring 


sure 


She 
herseil 
guard 


minded 


who 


are more 


creasing fear. 
my private affairs into your shameful 
inquisition?” she asked him scornfully 
and her look of distress evoked 
of sympathy from nearly every ob- 
server. 

“My investigation of a murder as 
foul as this does not stop at private 
Morrisey told her. Her re- 
buke had brought a resentful frown to 
his austere, darkly determined face. “| 


signs 


affairs,” 
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want the whole truth and I’m out to 
get it. In spite of your entreaties and 
the estrangement that followed, Judge 
Hague refused to let you marry Slo- 
cum, didn’t he?” he demanded harshly. 
“He refused—yes,” Ethel admitted. 
But my guardian claimed that he was 
compelled to do so.” 

“Compelled by what?” 

“A clause in my father’s will which 
forbids me to marry till I am twenty- 
five.” 

“Have seen 
sharply questioned. 

“I have not. He would not 
me the will. He compelled me to take 
his Ethel hurriedly explained. 
“That was what caused our estrange- 
menit—uot entirely his implacable oppo- 
sition to Lieutenant Slocum.” 

“That evidently was enough, never- 


to Slocum to commit 
” 


you it?” Morrisey 


1 
ve Snow 


word,” 


theless, cause 
the- 

“Wait—wait!” Ethel uttered a cry of 
dismay. “You're mistaken, wholly mis- 
taken, if you suspect him of committing 
this awful crime. That was impossible 
—utterly 
with haste born of increasing dread and 
desperation. “Listen to me! Oh, oh, 
Detective Morrisey, do please listen 
leaded, in frantic 
fe could not 


impossible!” she _ protested, 


to 


me?” she almost 


l 
“ 


have done it. 
Lieutenant Slocum was the friend 1 
went out to meet. My uncle had not 
then entered the house. [ joined Lieu- 
tenant Slocum almost immediately and 
was with him until midnight. We were 
not near this house. We were on the 
veranda of his own home. He could 
not, therefore, have committed this 
crime,” she forcibly repeated. ‘He 


” 


distress. 


could not possibly 
“Stop a moment!” Morrisey cl 

her with a frown as dark as midnight. 

™~Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded 

with overwhelming severity, “that Tom 

Slocum was not here during the hour 

you claim to have been alone in the 


house? -Wasn’t he here? Wasn’t he 
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in this room? You know that he was!” 
he cried, when the girl shrank pale 
and trembling from his fierce, accus- 
ing gaze. “Come across with the truth, 
You've told lies enough. You know 
he did it. Your face shows it.” 

Morrisey stopped as if suddenly 
struck dumb. Not even the observers 
on the veranda, held spellbound by 
the scene in the library, had seen or 
heard them approaching—Patrolman 
Kiernan and the man he had been sent 
to bring. 

Nor had Lieutenant Tom Slocum, 
a tall, handsome, athletic man of 
twenty-five, in naval uniform, waited 
to be admitted at the door. He had 
heard most of Morrisey’s remarks. 
Darting to the veranda, forcing his way 
through the startled throng, striding 
into the library, his face white with 
suppressed passion, he silenced the 
threatening detective by jerking him 
violently backwards from the shrink- 
ing girl and flinging him half across the 
room. 

Morrisey turned like a flash, his dark 
face white with rage. Instantly he 
grasped the situation. 

“Oh, you’re here, Slocum,” he cried. 
“What do you mean by laying your 
hands on me?” 

Slocum confronted him, eyes blaz- 
ing. 

Morrisey scowled darkly. He heard 
expressions of approval from the ex- 
cited crowd. 

“We won’t discuss that question,” he 
said finally controlling himself. ‘We'll 
go right on with this investigation. 
What do you know about this murder ?” 

Lieutenant Slocum merely glanced at 
the body. He had been prepared by 
Kiernan for the scene that met his gaze, 
and he needed only a glance at Ethel 
Bland’s face to guess that fear for his 
sake led her to hide the truth. 

“Don’t be alarmed. Til look after 
this fellow,” he said to her with 
ominous composure. “\Vhat’s the 


idea?” he demanded, with a piercing 
stare at the detective. “Why am I sus- 
pected? I know nothing about the 
murder.” 

“Is that so?” Morrisey said deris- 
ively. “On the contrary, Slocum, you 
know all about it.” 

“Nonsense! Why do you think so’ 
There is no evidence of it,’’ Slocum de- 
clared frowning. “There cannot possi- 
bly be evidence that warrants——” 

“Wait! Step aside!” 

Morrisey interrupted him sharply 
and thrust him back from the table near 
which he was standing. Then he bowed 
quickly, whipping out his lens and in- 
specting the prints of Slocum’s damp 
fingers on the bare, polished top of the 
table on which his hand had been 
placed. There was a gleam of elation in 
the detective’s eyes when he straight- 
ened up. 

“No evidence, eh?” Morrisey said 
sarcastically. “There is evidence 
enough, you'll find, to convict you in 
the criminal court. You just left your 
finger prints on this table 4 

“Be careful, Morrisey, or I may 
leave them on your infernal neck,” 
Slocum warned him calmly, but he had 
turned pale either from resentment or 
apprehension. 

Morrisey ignored 


, 


1 the threat. He 
pointed to the partly emptied drawer 
of the fallen secretary and went on as 
if there had been no interruption. 

“They correspond preeisely with 
finger prints on the front of that 
drawer,” he said sternly. ‘The lock of 
it was picked last evening with a piece 
of bent wire. There it is on the floor. 
I can convince any judge and jury who 
did it. You were here, Slocum, and 
you——” 

“But you are wrong. I had another 
motive,” Slocum cried impulsively. 
“That was before Judge Hague ar- 
| had left the house when he 


rived. 

came in and—— 

“Left nothing!’ Morrisey exclaimed 
£ b 
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derisively. “Tell that to the jury. You 
were here for robbery and were caught 
in the act. In the face of such evidence 
as this, together with your motive for 
the crime, that girl’s lies and evasions, 
her desperate attempt to shield you by 
denying that you were in this house, 
will alone insure your conviction. You 
are under arrest. There’s nothing in 
further denials. You both are under 
arrest-——” 

“Stop a moment!” Detective Bryan 
interrupted. 

“Why — stop Morrisey turned 
quickly, brows drooping. “Don’t butt 
in,” he commanded. “I need no help 
from you. I'll look after this case.” 

“Into it is more important,” Bryan 
dryly reminded him. “While you're 
about it, Morrisey, why don’t you get 
the crook in the case?” 

His voice had a tinge of mockery, his 
eyes a taunting gleam. He was seated 
on a flat library desk near the wall, 
where he had been for several minutes, 
for he wanted to see just how far Mor- 
risey would go, He was not averse to 
getting back at this unpopular senior 
inspector and handing htm some of his 
own medicine. Morrisey knew it—and 
he did not like the expression on the 
face of Detective Bryan. 

“Get the in the case?” 
echoed involuntarily 

“Why not?” Bryan queried. 
might as well.” 

“T had, eh?” Morrisey’s thin lips 
on a downward slant. 

“Wait a bit!” Bryan came down from 
the desk. He appeared blind to the 
effect of his unexpected interruption. 
Slocum’s fine face wore a hopeful ex- 
pression, and there was a brighter light 
in Ethel’s eyes. Great excitement was 
manifest in the pressing throng at the 
French window, yet the fall of a pin 
been heard in that brief 
hush of breathless expectation. Bryan 
approached Hague’s body again. 
“You've good deal, Morrisey, 


299 


he 


Te 0k 


“You 


1 
took 


would have 


seen a 


the Floor 


and you sure have made the most of it, 
he remarked. “But you’ve overlooked 
something—and done what I advised 
you not to do.” 

“What do you mean?’ Morrisey 
asked quickly. ‘ 

“Examine this poker again.” Bryan 
coolly tendered it. “Use your lens. In 
the bend apparently caused by a blow 
on Hague’s head, you don’t find any 
particles of skin, bits of hair which 
naturally would have adhered to it. 
You find instead some cherry-colored 
marks and scattered particles, which 
are quite plainly discernible with a 
lens.” 

“What 
growled. 
tion. 

“They are bits of wood and varnish,” 
sryan told him. He crouched and 
pointed to the lower edge of the fallen 
secretary near Hague’s body. “Notice 
these marks and dents,” he continued. 
“They show plainly that something was 
thrust under it, and used as a lever with 
which to raise it. The poker, Mor- 
risey, of course, which bent under the 
strain on it.” 

“Why the poker?’ 
tered. ‘“Why——” 

“Wait a bit!” Bryan cut in curtly. 
“Notice next that Hague’s shoes are 
scraped a little, and that the lower front 
edge of his trousers are wrinkled. All 
this shows plainly, Morrisey, what 
really occurred. Hague was struck on 
the head by the falling secretary and 
knocked down. This side of the heavy 
piece of furniture fell on his feet and 
pinned them to the floor. He struggled 
vainly to draw them from under it, and 
then he took the poker from the fire 
place, which is just within reach, and 
used it for a lever. Then he succeeded 
in liberating his feet and drew them 
out, and then he fainted from loss of 
blood from the gash in his neck, caused 
by the broken glass from the bookcase 
doors. No doubt, as Doctor Shaw said, 


about them?” Morrisey 
He felt the sting of the ques- 


Morrisey mut- 
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he bled to death without reviving. His 
cries for help, if he uttered any, would 
not have been heard,’ Bryan added. 
“There was no one in the house to hear 
them.” 

Morrisey’s dark face had undergone 
a change. He looked grim and sullen 
for he could not now blind himself to 
this evidence which he had overlooked, 
or deny the validity of Bryan’s deduc- 
tions. 

“How do you account for all the 
damage done here?” he asked. “There 
must have been a fight.” 

“No fight,” Bryan said tersely. “The 
falling secretary did the damage. It 
jarred the picture from the wail and 
displaced the vases and ornaments. One 
side of it struck the table, dragging off 
its cover and upsetting the lamp. The 
upper section of it hit these two chairs, 
tipping them over and breaking one.” 

“But the injured finger nail ‘ 

“Oh, that’s another story!” Bryan 
exclaimed. “It was not injured in a 
fight. That was done while he was 
trying vainly to pull out a_ secret 
drawer.” 

“Secret drawer—— 

“T’'ll presently show you.” Bryan 
strode around to the opposite side of 
the huge secretary. “! think, Slocum, 
since Miss Bland mentioned the facts 
about her father’s will, that I know 
why you were here alone with her after 
the servants left and before her uncle 
arrived. I guess she took advantage of 
the opportunity and sent for you. She 
wanted to search for the will and see 
whether it contained the marriage re- 
striction mentioned. She thought you 
might contrive to pick the locks of the 
secretary. Am [ right, Tom?” 

“Perfectly right, Joe,” Slocum said, 
with friendly familiarity. “My fur- 
lough ends to-morrow, and I leave for 
the Orient for a year. Ethel began to 
suspect that the will did not contain any 
such restriction, since her guardian re- 
fused to let her see it. We wanted to 


” 


make sure, intending to be secretly 
married before I leave, if not in oppo- 
sition to her father’s will. 1 was trying 
to pick the lock of that drawer now en- 
tirely out of the secretary, when we saw 
Judge Hague coming up the driveway.” 

“T suspected it,” Bryan nodded. 

“We hurried out the side door and 
stole away back of the house. In my 
haste [ dropped the piece of wire I was 
using,” Slocum frankly explained. 
“Since the crime was discovered, being 
unable to secretly telephone and ask my 
advice, which would have been to tell 
the whole truth, Ethel has been trying 
to shield me from suspicion of the mur- 
der, hoping no one had seen me enter- 
ing or leaving the house.” 

“That is true, Mr. Bryan,” Ethel told 
him gravely. “I was so terribly alarmed 
and anxious that it seemed to me to be 
the only course. As for this critme———” 

“There was no crime, Miss Bland,” 
Bryan interrupted smiling faintly. 

“No crime!” Morrisey said deris- 
ively. “What do you mean, then, by 
getting the crook in the case?” 

“The crook is on the floor!” Bryan 
curtly told him. He turned and pointed 
gravely to the dead man. “He was the 
only one bent upon crime. It is not 
hard to say what he had in mind and 
intended doing.” 

“What do you mean, Joe?” Slocuin 
inquired seriously. 

“Notice the ink bottle and pen placed 
forward on the blotting pad on his 
desk.” Sryan pointed to it near the 
wall. “Only one intending to write 
something sets them forward in that 
way. I think we can safely assume, 
Miss Bland, that your guardian not only 
wanted to retain you here as a social 
companion, but also needed the income 
derived g your estate, 
both of which he would probably lose 
if you were to marry.” 

“T know there is some truth in both 
your statements, Mr. Bryan,” Ethel 
gravely told him. 


from handling 
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“Judge Hague was determined to re- 
tain both,” Bryan said confidently. “He 
drew up your father’s will, didn’t he?” 

“He did, sir,’ Ethel nodded. 

“| inferred so.” Bryan turned again 
to the huge secretary, then glanced at 
Morrisey. ‘Notice the space from 
which this drawer was removed,” he 
said quickly, “There is a small secret 
drawer fitting flush into one of the side 
walls. It can be drawn out by means 
of three gouged notches into which the 
tips of one’s fingers can be inserted. 
The drawer sticks and it is stained in 
the middle notch.” 

“Humph!” Morrisey grunted grimly. 
“I get you.” 

“Lend a hand, Kiernan, and set the 
secretary up where it belongs,” Bryan 
“You can aid us, Slocum. 
Now, then, all together! That’s good 

ough! Replace that broken leg under 
it. You'll find marks on it showing that 
Hague, in his violent effort to pull out 
the secret drawer, put his foot against 
the leg for a brace—and pulled over the 
secretary on himself!” 
oh!” Miss Bland gasped hys- 

“That’s just what occurred !” 

“Stop a bit! Let’s see if I can re- 
move the secret drawer.” Bryan thrust 
his hand into the open space and suc- 
He drew out a thin, narrow 
from which fell folded 


directed, 


entire 
“Ohm 
terically. 


cee led. 


crawer, two 
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Scanning one quickly he 
gave it to the agitated girl. “Your 
father’s will, Miss Bland,” he said 
politely. “I see it does not contain the 
marriage restriction. Your guardian, 
hoping to end your bitterness and the 
existing estrangement by showing it to 
you, as you had requested, came home 
last night to withdraw the will and 
show you a forged copy containing 
such a clause. His knavery cost him 
his life.” 

For a moment Detective Morrisey 
gazed at him—then jammed his cap on 
his head and strode out of the house. 

Detective Bryan did not hear the 
demonstration on the veranda. He felt 
the girl’s hand clasping his arm, and 
saw her upturned, tear-filled eyes and 
quivering lips. 

“And I thought you had no interest 
in the case—no interest in me!” She 
could scarcely speak for sobbing. “'l 
want to thank you! 1] want to tell you 
how grateful I am, and how | : 

“Hush!” Bryan took her hand for a 
moment. “Don't speak of it. Setting 
things right is a part of my business,” 
he_ said smiling. how 
eagerly Lieutenant Slocum is waiting 
for you. Tell me all about it later, if 
you like. Tell me——” He bent and 
whispered : “Tell me—at 
wedding!” 
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documents. 


“‘Besides—see 


your 


FINGER PRINTS TAKEN BY X-RAYS 


PR 


employed in this method, which gives a record not only of the markings of the 
finger tips but also of the skeleton of the finger nail and the bones of the fingers. 


With photographs of the outline and special form of the nail and of the 


)M Paris, France, comes the news that a physician has obtained very sat- 
isfactory results from a new method of taking finger prints. 


X-rays are 


Lane 
pones 


of the fingers, besides the lines on the skin—all of which Doctor Henri Beclere 
declares are distinctive and invariable in each individual unless lost by mutila- 


ton 


removed. 


the possibility of error in the identification of criminals is almost entirely 


A preparation of carbonate of bismuth or some other salt is rubed into 
the lines and markings of the finger tips before such an X-ray photograph is made. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Richards is waiting in the drawing-room for her husband, Major Richards, & man 

slides in through the portiéres. Ue rifles the safe while Judith doses. Intending to read a 
document be has taken from the safe, he creeps toward a side clectric bulb. As he does so, 9 hand 
that clutches a dagger reaches out from behind the portiéres and stabs him fatally, Later, Judith 
awakens, finds the prostrate body, and cuts a locket from the man's watch chain, She has just de- 
tached it when Major Richards enters, 

Ferguson, a detective, learns that Major Richards and his wife are guests of Mr. 
and his wife, who ia out at a reception with her brother-in-law, John Hale. Mir. Robert 
in bed. Mrs, Hale and John Hale arrive as the detective’s examination is proeceding, John Hale 
identifies the murdered safe breaker as his stepson, Austin. No clews are found except the pair of 
shears that Judith Richards dropped when she clipped the locket from the dead man. It 1s learned 
also that John Hale and his stepson, Austin, were both in love with Robert Hale's secretory, Polly 
Davis. John Hale intimates that the motive for the murder was robbery, 26 a valuable antique 
watch, which always bung on Austin’s chain, is missing. 

Judith Richards goes to see Frank Latimer, a stockbroker, to sell some 
Latimer’s advice, to get a loan on them instead. She gives the numbers of 
moment later one of Latimer’s clerks announces that certificates bearing the 
just becu bought from her hushgnd, Major Richards, 


WHILE Judith 


Hale 


Robert 


Hale is ill 


stocks, but decides, on 
the certificates, and a 
same numbers have 


VIL. 


HEARTS. 


CHAPTER 
THE KNAVE OF 


HE death of Austin Hale un- 

der mysterious circumstances 

had created a veritable sensa- 

tion in Washington, and the 
residents of the national capital read 
with avidity every newspaper account. 
To the indignation of the city editors 
and the staffs of newspaper men, few 
details were forthcoming from either 
police headquarters or the Hale resi 
dence. Thus thrown upon their own 
resources, imagination played a large 
part in the write-ups of the tragedy 
which, headed by display type of the 
most sensational character, served to 
whet the appetite of the reading public. 
Robert Hale and his family had occu- 
Pied a prominent position both in the 
scientific world and in i and 
young Austin Hale, petted and indulged 
by his hosts of friends, was genuinely 
mourned, and Anna, the waitress, de- 
tailed Maud, the parlor maid, t 
at the front door and receive the visit- 
ing cards bearing the message, “With 


4 


society, 


remain 


sincere sympathy,” or perfumed notes 
of condolence addressed to Mrs. Hale, 
Judith, and John Hale. 

Mrs. Hale looked with dismay at the 
formidable pile of notes which Maud 
had handed to her with a flourish at the 
close of dinner. 

“T shall have to borrow Polly Davis 
to acknowledge these messages of sym- 
pathy for 
laying aside her lorgnette and address- 
ing her husband who, occupied with a 
game of solitaire, sat at a nearby table 


me, Robert,” she remarked, 


in the library. 

Robert Hale considered the knave of 
hearts before discarding it. 

“Very well; if you need Poll 
ices you can have her,” he said, draw- 
ing another card from the pack. “But 
it is for a limited time only, recoll 
Polly is behind in my work.” 


ly’s serv- 


CT 5 


x, 
Judith, knitting industric 


the big divan, stoppe 


usly 


corner of 


i 


busy needles for a moment. 


“Polly well, 
give 
very 


isn’t looking very 
father,’ she stated lowly. “Don’t 
her additional work: she is not 


strong.” 
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Hale looked displeased. “I am not 
giving her additional work,” he pro- 
tested. “Polly is behind in her work, 
and it is entirely her own fault; she 
has been giving too much attention to 
society and too little to her duties as my 
secretary.” 

“Tut, Judith.” Mrs. Hale promptly 
took exception to the implied criticism 
of her husband. “Your father is quite 
right; he has been most lenient with 
Polly and her flirtations ty 

“] hardly think it is our place to 
judge Polly.” Judith spoke with in- 
creasing earnestness. “The girl tries 
hard to keep up with her work, and 
your manuscript is not always easy, 
father: recollect, also, mother, that she 
has led a colorless life until this winter. 
She has a mother entirely dependent 
upon her, and they are cruelly poor.” 

‘All the more reason for attending 
strictly to her work,” Hale retorted, but 
his voice had softened, as it always did 
when Judith was a special pleader and 
that his daughter was much in earnest 
was plainly evident. “Can’t you man- 
age those notes yourself, Agatha?” 

“Let me answer them for you,” broke 
in Joe Richards, and rising from his 
seat under a standing lamp where he 
had been reading an evening news- 
paper, he walked over to the divan. 
“My penmanship used to be pretty fair, 
and if Judith will dictate what to 
say———” 

“Of course I will.” Judith’s blue 
eyes flashed him a_ grateful mes- 
sage. “Now, father, if you will consent, 
I wish to give Polly a—a vacation.” 

Hale raised his head and contem- 
plated her in surprise. “A vacation?” 
“Come, Judith, that is a 
different matter; I am willing not to 
give Polly additional work, but she 
must complete her regular secretarial 
duties.” 

Richards looked from father to 
daughter. “Can’t I help out there, also, 
Mr. Hale?” he asked 


he echoed. 


“You cannot,” was the prompt re- 
sponse, and under his tan Richards felt 
his color rise. Hale’s manner to him 
could never be termed ingratiating. If 
Judith caught the undercurrent of dis- 
like in her father’s abrupt refusal she 
gave no sign of it as she went placidly 
on with her knitting. 

“T will see that you are supplied with 
a secretary in Polly’s place,” she ex- 
plained. “And if you consent, father, 
J plan to give her and her mother a 
trip to Atlantic City.” 

“Bless my soul, Judith!’ Mrs. Hale 
dropped the note she was reading and 
stared at her. “I think such generosity 


is quite unnecessary.” 
“Please”—Judith laid aside her knit- 

ting and her voice was soft and win- 

ning—‘‘please, dear, let me have my 


way in this, You, father, will benefit.” 

Hale, in gathering up his playing 
cards, dropped half of them_on the 
floor, and he was some seconds in col- 
lecting them, with the assistance of 
Richards. 

“How will I benefit?” he asked, ac- 
knowledging Richards’ courtesy with a 
nod of his head. 

“By getting more efficient work,” 
Judith explained. “Polly is on the 
point of a nervous breakdown. Rest 
and sea breezes will put her on her feet 
again; whereas if she is forced to leave 
you on account of illness, you will still 
be obliged to fill her place—perhaps for 
an indefinite time.” 

Hale stacked the cards neatly before 
him and rising, put the small table back 
against the wall in its customary place. 
‘Tl think over your plan, Judith,” he 
agreed. “But mind you, I can’t prom- 
ise. Well, Agatha,” as his wife, seeing 
he was about to leave the library, rose 
also, a bundle of papers in her hand, 
“what is it? Do you wish to go on a 
vacation, also?” 

“No, indeed!’ Mrs. Hale her 
courage in both hands. ‘‘Here are some 
bills—they have only just come in,” 


took 
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hastening to forestall objections. But 
contrary to her expectations, Hale did 
not indulge in his usual sarcastic com- 
ments regarding her efforts to keep 
household accounts systematically—sys- 
tern was not in Mrs. Hale’s vocabulary. 

“Bring the bills to my den,” he sug- 
gested, ‘and I will go over them. Don’t 
stay up too late, Judith,” he cautioned, 
turning back from the door as Mrs. 
Hale, much relieved, hastily gathered 
together her cherished account books, 
which never balanced, and scurried out 
of the library ahead of him in some 
trepidation lest he might change his 
mind. Hale looked first at Judith 
and then at her husband. ‘Don’t let 
Judith overtire herself, Joe; we cannot 
have that,” and wheeling around he fol- 
lowed his wife upstairs. 

Judith looked up from her knitting as 
Richards paused by the side of the 
divan and regarded her. 

“Do you feel ill, dearest?” he asked, 
and the concern in his tone brought a 
touch of color to her wan cheeks. 

“No,  only’—Judith _ hesitated— 
“father is right, 1 am very tired—] 
couldn't sleep last night,” her usually 
clear voice quivered; another second 
and Richards’ arms were around her 
and her head was pillowed on his 
broad shoulder. 

“My dear, dear love,” he murmured 
“Judith, don’t ery, my darling, don’t,” 
in distress, asther self-control gave way. 
The storm of tears ceased almost as 
abruptly as it started, and Judith met 
her husband’s tender glance with a 
brave little smile. 

“YT am not often inclined to hysterics,”’ 
she whispered. “Forgive me, dear.” 

“Forgive you?” Richards laughed 
“Always, dear heart. Judith.” 
“You have no idea 


softly. 
His clasp tightened. 
how precious you are to me; how | 
worship you.” His strong voice grew 
rough with emotion. “I am not half 
worthy of you.” 
“Hush!” Judith 


placed a tender 


finger across his lips. ‘Never say that, 7 
Joe. The world never held such hap- 
piness for me until I met you, and there 
has been no shadow until”—she fal- 
tered a minute—“until yesterday.” 

“Until yesterday?” Richards’ aston- 
ishment was plain, “You mean Aus- 
tin’s funeral ?” 

“No.” Judith colored warmly. “I 
mean your leaving after dinner last 
night without saying anything to me 
and—and—your getting back so late, or 
rather, so early this morning.” 

“Good gracious, Judith!’ Richards 
chuckled, then grew grave. “John 
asked me to go to the club, and I left 
word with your father—didn’t he give 
you the message?” 

“No; father felt badly early in the 
evening and went to bed without my 
seeing him. Did you stay at the club 
all night?” Again she colored. “I was 
awake when you came in this morning.” 

“You were!” Richards smiled wryly, 
“And I thought you asleep and did my 
best not to awaken you. At the club I 
met ‘Sandy’ Nichols and he asked me 
to run over to Baltimore and try out 
his new car. He was my buddy in 
the A. E. F., you know,” he interpo- 
lated. “We expected to be back before 
midnight, but we first lost our way ow- 
ing to a detour and then the car broke 
down on the return trip. I tried to 
telephone, but central declared the 
house would not answer.” 

‘Mother had the phone disconnected; 
she insisted it disturbed father.” Ju- 
dith’s spirits were returning, and the 
glance she gave him was full of mis- 
chief. “You have no idea how worried 
I was.” 

“Judith!” 
tween his 
into her 
jealous?” 

Slowly, slowly her eyes fell before his 
ardent look and the rich color mantled 
“Yes, I was,” she 


Richards held her face be- - 
hands and gazed straight 


eyes. “Judith, you weren't 


almost to her brow. 
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confessed, and holding her in close em- 
brace, he kissed her tenderly. 

“Judith,” he said presently, “never 
doubt my loyalty to you—my devotion.” 
He stopped, hesitated, and his voice 
grew even lower. “You are my life— 
my religion,” 

“Joe!” Startled by the intensity of 
his manner Judith stood up. “You 
must not exalt me. I am an ordinary 
mortal, subject to error.” 

“No.” Richards rose and faced her, 
his hands resting lightly on her shoul- 
ders. “In my eyes you can do no 
wrong.” 

Richards stood tall and straight be- 
fore her, his six-feet-two of sturdy 
manhood matched by her slender, wil- 
lowy figure. Judith was above the 
usual height for a woman, and Maud, 
the parlor maid, who had come in 
search of Mrs, Hale, felt a sympathetic 
thrill as she noted the wrapt expres- 
sion of the lovers, and she stole away 
without disturbing them. 


“Joe’—Judith slipped her hand in- 
side his and gave it a gentle squeeze— 
“this is the first really happy moment 


I have known since I regained my 
senses in my boudoir on Tuesday night, 
or rather Wednesday morning. I do 
not understand how | came to faint.” 

Richards regarded her for an instant, 
then his gaze traveled across the room 
and rested on the spot where Austin 
Hale’s body had lain that fateful 
Wednesday morning. 

“You had reached the limit of endur- 
ance, dearest,” he declared. ‘Tell me,” 
and again his eyes sought hers, “you 
heard nothing—no sound of a struggle, 
no scream f 

Judith shook her head and_ the 
pathetic look which Richards had 
grown to know crept into her eyes, “I 
am deaf.” 

“But with this, dear,” and he touched 
the earpiece of the globiaphone which 
she was wearing, “surely you could 
hear something.” 
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“I did not have it on Tuesday night,” 
she explained. ‘‘My head ached and 
when I braided my hair I took it off, 
for even the slight weight of the instru- 
ment intensified the pain. And you 
mttst remember that the walls of this 
house are soundproof; I could not 
hear, even when wearing this earphone, 
anything downstairs while I was in our 
boudoir.” 

“In our boudoir!’ The words 
slipped mechanically from Richards. 
“Don’t you recollect, dearest, that I 
found you unconscious in the front hall 
downstairs ?” 

“In the front hall?” Judith faltered 
and dropped her eyes. “Why—I—I 
thought you found me in our boudoir. 
I revived there.” 

“IT carried you upstairs.” Richards 
bit his lip as a faint “Oh!” broke from 
Judith. She made no other comment, 
and he continued: “How did it happen 
that your earphone was in your father’s 
safe?” 

“IT suppose he picked it up and absent- 
mindedly put it there.” 

“But,  Judith’—Richards — glanced 
away from her—‘your father stated 
that he was taken ill on Friday a week 
ago, and that he did not come down- 
stairs until yesterday. How then could 
he have put the earphone in the safe 
on Tuesday night?” 

“T did not say he put it there Tuesday 
night.” Judith spoke a bit sharply. “It 
may have been there for days and | 
never would have missed it, for I have 
about every ear instrument ever in- 
vented. Father is always buying some 
new invention, and you will find them 
scattered all over the house, much to 
mother’s annoyance.” Judith had 
spoken with unusual rapidity and she 
came to a breathless pause. 

“Judith,” Richards hesitated a brief 
second, “what brought you downstairs 
on Tuesday night?” 

“Tl was looking for you,” 


she con- 
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fessed. “You said that you would re- 
turn early,” with faint reproach. 

“Did you see Austin?” The question 
came with marked reluctance, and in 
the deepening silence Richards caught 
the tick-tock of the clock over the fire- 
place. His hands tightened their clasp 
and he grew conscious that hers had 
grown cold. 

“T had no knowledge of Austin’s 
presence in the house,” she stated and 
winced. “Don’t, Joe; you are hurting 
me.” And Richards awakened to the 
fact that he had pressed her hands with 
such force that her wedding ring had 
cut into the delicate flesh. 

“Forgive me,” he murmured, and 
raising her hands pressed them to his 
lips. 

Judith had grown singularly pale and 
the hand she disengaged from his and 
laid on his arm was not quite steady, 
‘Joe, believe me, dear, when I say that 
I heard nothing on Tuesday night pre- 
ceding or following Austin’s death.” 

“You heard nothing,” Richards re- 
peated; neither looked at the other. “J 
believe you, sweetheart.” He kissed 
her gently. “You must not worry so, 
Judith; you will make yourself ill, and 
I fear | have kept you up talking much 
too long,” in deep contrition as the 
clock chimed ten. “Come, dear,” and 
with his arm thrown protectingly about 
her shoulders, he strolled with her to 
the door, " 

As they passed the card table Judith 
caught sight of a playing card lying on 
the rug and her orderly instinct caused 
her to stoop and pick it up just as the 
portiéres parted and Mrs. Hale dashed 
breathlessly into the library. 

“You haven’t gone upstairs!” she ex- 
claimed, much relieved. “The most 
dreadful thing has happened.” 
“What?” demanded Judith and hei 
husband in unison. 

“Anna has fallen and sprained her 
ankle.” 


” 


“Is that all?’ Judith’s relief took the 
form of a short_laugl. 

“All? Good gracious, to have a 
waitress laid up is serious enough, with- 
out having that waitress Anna,” Mrs, 
Hale spoke in scandalized disapproval, 
“Anna is the most useful person in the 
house.” 

“JT know she is,” agreed Judith. “T 
spoke in haste, mother, but you fright- 
ened me; I thought something had hap- 
pened to—to father.” 

“Let me call a doctor,” suggested 
Richards practically and walked toward 
the desk phone, but Mrs, Hale stopped 
him, 

“T have already telephoned,” she ex- 
plained. “McLane is detained at the 
hospital with a serious case and can't 
come, but he gave me explicit directions 
over the phone, and [ shall carry them 
out.” Mrs. Hale had unbounded confi- 
dence in her medical knowledge, a con- 
fidence, however, not shared by the 
members of her family. “I find that 
we have no arnica in the medicine 
chest.” 

“Let me go for it,” Richards volun- 
teered, and not waiting for Mrs. Hale’s 
voluble thanks he started for the door, 
pausing only to call to Judith: “Run 
upstairs, Judith, don’t wait for me.” 
Snatching up his hat and overcoat he 
disappeared out of the house, in his 
haste never hearing Mrs. Hale’s part- 
ing injunction. She turned with a wor- 
ried air to her daughter. 

“T declare, Judith, I forgot to ask 
him to get bandages.” 

“T have some.” Judith slipped her 
arm inside her mother’s. “Come up to 
my boudoir and then I'will go with you 
to see Anna.” 

Three quarters of an hour later, the 
arnica applied and the swollen ankle 
neatly bandaged, Judith came down- 
stairs in quest of a decanter of whisky 
which her father kept carefully secreted 
in the dining room. Anna had ex- 
pressed a desire for a nightcap, and 


, 
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Mrs. Hale had begged Judith to pre- 
pare it for her. 

Judith poured out a liberal portion of 
Scotch and replaced the decanter in its 
recess behind the sideboard, and then 
made for the door, intending to add the 
hot water when she reached Anna’s bed- 
room. As she passed the drawn por 
ti¢res across the entrance to the library 
her eyes caught a ray of light showing 
between its folds. Judith halted in sur 
prise and parting the porticres looked 
inside the library. Seated in her 
faiher’s favorite chair was her uncle, 
John Hale, and by his side stood Frank 
Latimer and both had their backs 
partly turned toward her. Her uncle’s 
raised voice reached her in the stillness 
and she caught the mention of her hus 
band’s name 

“I know very little about Joe Rich 
ards’ antecedents,” John Hale 
“lie seems a good fellow, whole-souled, 
well set up, educated. We knew noth- 
ing of Judith’s marriage until her cable 


> 


stated. 


came.” 

“How 
standing ?” 

“Why do you ask, Frank?” 
Hale regarded his friend in surprise. 

Latimer moved nearer. ‘The ques- 
tion is prompted by our long friendship, 
John; by my aifféction for Judith.” 
The gravity of his manner startled the 
listening girl. “TI had to see you to 
night: [ could not rest until I did.” 
Latimer polished his round spectacles 
and adjusted them with care. “What 
we say is in confidence. It is impera 
ive that I get some information about 
ti particularly his financial 
Has he money?” 


about Richards’ financial 


John 


hards, 
nding. 
‘tle appears to have plenty of ready 
cash,” admitted John Hale slowly. “I 
heard to-day that he has applied for a 
position with the locomotive 
works.” He paused. “Tuesday Richards 


Ludlow 


went to our bank and asked for a loan, 
offered to supply stock as collateral, and 


11-—ps 


gave us as geferences; that is how I 
learned of the ttansaction.” 

“Did the bank make the loan?” 

“Not yet; the treasurer consulted me, 
and has the matter under advisement.” 
Again he paused. “It greatiy depends 
upon the stock he offers.” 

Latimer stared at his companion. 
“Good Lord!” he groaned, and again 
wiped his glasses. “Listen, John, and 
don’t breathe a word of what IT say. 
D’ye hear ?” 


“T won't.” The pledge rang 


’ 


clearly, 


“Judith came to my office this 
| 


C 
noon and asked me to sell ten shares of 
the Troy valve stock; [ advised her to 
borrow from her bank, offering them 
as collateral, 
gave me the stock numbers, 


She hadn’t been gone five min- 


and before she 
37902. 
utes when my clerk brought me in ten 
shares of the Troy valve stock bearing 
those identical numbers. See for your- 
self.” He laid a bundle of papers in 
John Hale’s hand. 
sold to us not ten minutes before to 
cover margins in peculations 
when the market fell to-day.” 
“Well, go on,” urged John Hale. 
“The speculator and the man who 
sold the same 
person—Joseph Richards. 
did Richards get hold of Judith’s stock 
he expected to bring 


“The stock had been 


stock 


tocks was one and the 


Now, how 


which, mind you, 
me to-morrow 2” 
John Hale, who had Lati- 


mer’s slow spéech with absorbed atten 


followed 


tion, answered almost automatically : 

“Robert confided to me this evening 
that on careful examination of the con 
tents of his safe to-day, he found that 
Judith’s stock was missing.” He 
stopped, then added: “We have not told 
Judith.” 

As the full meaning of her uncle’s 
words dawned on Judith she swayed 
upon her feet and,in desperation she 
clutched the glass and prevented it from 
slipping through~her shaking fingers. 
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Softly, very softly she tiptoed through 
the dining room and out into the cen- 
tral hall. At the stairs she paused and 
raising the glass, swallowed some of 
Anna’s “nightcap; she was hardly 
conscious of the fiery undiluted liquor 
which burned her tongue and _ throat, 
but under the false strength it engen- 
dered, she hurried up the staircase and 
came face to face with her husband on 
the top landing. 

His face cleared at sight of her. “TI 
was hurrying to find you,” he explained 
and took the glass from her. “Your 
mother told me that she had sent you 
for this. I'll take it to Anna; go to bed, 
dearest,” and he sped away as Judith 
turned into their boudoir. 

With slow, uncertain steps Judith 
made her way to her dressing table and 
fell rather than sat in the chair standing 
before it. 

Her stocks had been stolen—Joe had 
sold them to Latimer to cover losses 
in speculation. The words rang their 
changes—but their distinct meaning 
beat itself against her brain and with a 
low moan of anguish, she bowed her 
head upon her arms, thereby displacing 
the playing card which she had picked 
up earlier in the evening in the library 
and flung unheeded on her dressing 
table—the red of it caught and held her 
eye, and suddenly she laughed loudly— 
unrestrainedly. 

“The Knave of Hearts!” she gasped 
between her bursts of merriment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PRO AND CON. 


A? sight of John Hale, towering head 

and shoulders above the others 
in the outer office of “Latimer & 
House,” stockbrokers, the senior part- 
ner hastily excused himself from sev- 
eral persistent clients and sent his mes- 
senger to bring John Hale into his 
private office. 


“Well?” he demanded without fur- 


plication,” Latimer explained. 


ther greeting. “Well, has the night 
brought counsel ?” 

John Hale tipped the revolving chair 
he was occupying back to its limit be- 
fore replying. - 

“The night brought nothing but 
sleeplessness,” he groaned. “Which- 
ever way you look at it, Frank, it’s an 
awful situation. Judith’s stock missing 
from her father’s safe and discovered 
in her husband’s possession, and Austin 
found stabbed to death within a few 
feet of the opened safe in which her 
stocks were kept. Frank’—he bent 
nearer and Latimer saw the beads of 
perspiration standing on his brow—‘‘do 
you realize all that implies?” 

“You mean that Joe Richards opened 
the safe, stole the stock and, caught in 
the act by Austin, killed him?” asked 
Latimer, 

“Yes, that’s about it.” John Hale 
twirled his walking stick about. “Well, 
it tallies, doesn’t it?’ and only by an 
effort of will did he hide a touch of 
eagerness. 

Latimer pondered a moment before 
replying. “Yes, it tallies,” he agreed, 
“but you have no evidence to substanti- 
ate it; for instance, to open the safe 
Richards had to know the combina- 
tion.” 

“Well, he might have picked it up.” 

“True, he might have, but you will 
have to prove that he did.” 

“T prove it?” John Hale’s heavy 
brows met in a scowl. “That’s the de- 
tective’s job, not mine.” 

“IT used the pronoun to imply the 
prosecution, and not in its personal ap- 
“Where 
was Richards on Tuesday night?” 

*Plaving billiards at the club.” 

“Have you proof of the exact time 
he left there?” 

“No, but I’ll get it.” John Hale's 
tone implied grim determination. 

“Then suppose you make inquiries at 
the club,” suggested Latimer; “but he 
guarded, John; every one’s attention is 
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centered in Austin’s murder and you 
might start an ugly scandal.” 

John Hale reddened. “Well, what if 
[ do?” he grumbled. “The situation 
couldn’t be much worse than it is to- 
day,” shooting a defiant look at his 
friend. “Austin murdered under mys- 
terious circumstances, and the police 
haunting our house, not to mention the 
morbid sightseers who gather about it. 
I cannot stir out of the place without 
encountering curious glances; even at 
the club there’s excitement whenever J 
appear—and the newspaper men!” He 
struck the desk a resounding blow with 
his clenched fist. ‘“Confound it! If 
Richards murdered Austin he’ll swing 
for it. I don’t care if he’s married 
Judith a dozen times over.” 

“Easy, easy,” cautioned Latimer. 
“Cool down, John, and let us discuss 
this matter rationally. What have we 
discovered against Richards?” 

“That he was playing the market, 
that he was in need of funds, and that 
he had in his possession stock belonging 
to Judith which had been stolen on 
Tuesday night from my brother’s safe, 
near which we found Austin’s body in 
the small hours of Wednesday morn- 
ing.” John Hale moderated his excited 
manner. “Pretty damning evidence.” 

“As far as it goes,” agreed Latimer. 
“Now, to make it conclusive you must 
prove; first, that Richards was at your 
house between Tuesday midnight and 
two A. M. Wednesday morning, and 
secondly, that he knew the combination 
of your brother’s safe. Recollect, it 
was not forced open.” 

“T’ll make it my business to find out.” 
John Hale reached for his hat and 
gloves, which he had tossed on the desk. 
“I am also going to have inquiries made 
regarding Richards’ career.” 

“An excellent plan!” exclaimed Lati- 
mer. “But you had better employ a 
private detective agency, John, rather 
than the local police; try the Burroughs 
Company. They handled some work for 


our firm when Johnston, the bank 
cashier, hypothecated stock belonging to 
us.” 

“Where’s their office?” John Hale 
asked, jotting down the name on the 
back of an envelope. 

“In the Fendall Building, corner of 
John Marshall Place.” 

John Hale completed the address and 
replaced the envelope in his breast 
pocket. 

“Listen, Frank,” he began, “Austin’s 
murder was unpremeditated—the 
weapon used proves that. No man 
would deliberately kill another with a 
pair of shears.” 

Latimer shook his 
“You are taking a 
granted,” he protested. 

“Not a bit of it,” vigorously. “Aus- 
tin caught Richards going through the 
safe and Richards grabbed the first 
thing handy—Judith’s shears.”  Lati- 
mer said nothing, and after a brief 
pause John Hale continued: “The 
crime Was committed by some one 
familiar with the habits of our house- 
hold; the police claim that. No better 
time could have been selected for rifling 
Robert’s safe; he was ill in bed, and 
Agatha and I attending the French 
embassy reception and, by the way, we 
only decided to go at the last moment— 
that’s an important point.” 

“You mean——” 

“Richards was present when I told 
Agatha that I would take her to the re- 
ception, and he left the house immedi- 
ately afterward.” John Hale was be- 
coming excited again. “Thus Richards 
knew that the coast would be clear.” 

“Hold on, he was aware that Judith 
was at home and the servants, also,” 
objected Latimer. 

“Sure, and he knew that our servants 
retire early; Anna, the waitress, sees to 
the closing of the house and she is very 
strict with the other servants.” John 
Hale rose abruptly and emphasized his 
words by striking his cane against the 


head in doubt. 
great deal for 
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floor. “And Richards knew that Judith 
would not be likely to hear him, and if 
she did is 

“Well, what then?” as John Hale 
paused, 

“He probably had a plausible excuse 
handy. Oh, he could have manufac- 
tured some story which Judith would 
have swallowed!” retorted John Hale. 
“Recollect, they haven’t been married 
long.” 

Latimer frowned. ‘Who is going to 
tell Judith about the theft of her stock?” 
he asked, rising also. 

“It’s up to you,” John Hale moved 
uneasily and glanced away from his 
companion. “Judith came to you about 
her stock.” 

“Dash it all, John,” Latimer spoke 
with temper, “I’m hanged if I will! 
Don’t you realize that Judith worships 
her husband ?” 

“Well, it’s not the first time a wom- 
an has been deceived in a man,” replied 
Hale cynically. ‘What did she marry 
for in such an all-fired hurry? I am 
sorry for Judith, but she must ‘dree her 
weird.’ ” 

Whatever reply Latimer intended 
making was interrupted by the entrance 
of a clerk. 

“This special delivery letter has just 
come for you, sir,” he explained, hand- 
ing it to Latimer, and with a polite bow 
to John Hale, of which the latter took 
not the slightest notice, the clerk de- 
parted. 

Latimer tore open the envelope and 
ran his eyes down the written page to 
the signature. An exclamation escaped 
him. 

“It is from Judith,” he said. 
ten: 


*Lis- 


Dear FRANK: I gave my valve stock to 
Joe to use as he saw fit, and he tells me that 
he took the shares to you and you were kind 
enough to arrange the business for him, so 
I shall not need the one thousand dollars 
after all. 

Please don't tell the family that I've be- 
come a bit of a gambler; Joe doesn't quite 


approve of a woman speculating, but—he’s 
dear about it. 
Thanks for all your kindness. Faithfully, 
JupirH RicHarps. 


Latimer and John Hale stared at each 
other. 

“Let me see the letter,” the latter de- 
manded, and he read it twice before 
handing it back to Latimer. “What do 
you make of it?” 

Latimer laughed heartily. ‘Thank 
God I shan’t have to break any unpleas- 
ant news to her!” he exclaimed. “But 
the inconsistency of women! To come 
to me for advice and then get her hus- 
band to do exactly what | advised her 
not to.” 

“What was your advice?” 

“To use the stock as collateral at a 
bank and not sell it.” 

John Hale studied him in thoughtful 
silence for a minute. 

“When did Richards bring that stock 
here, Frank?” he asked. “Was it some 
time after Judith left?” 

“No; come to think of it he must 
have been in the outer office when 
Judith was talking to me,” responded 
Latimer, and his face grew grave once 
again. 

“And Judith states’—John Hale 
picked up his niece’s letter—‘ ‘I gave 
my valve stock to Joe to use as he saw 
fit and he tells me that he took the 
shares to you.” Did Judith mention to 
you where she had the stocks ?” 

“Now you speak of it she did say 
that they were in her father’s safe.” 
Latimer eyed John Hale — sharply. 
“What are you driving at?” 

“Simply this, that if Richards was in 
your front office with the stocks in his 
possession, they could not have been 
where Judith thought them—in her 
father’s safe. Seeondly,’ and John 
Hale’s voice deepened, ‘there was no 
time for Judith to return home, get 
the stocks and give them to Richards 
before he sold them to your clerk here 
in your outer office. Isn’t that right?” 
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“Yes.” Latimer’s worried look re- 
turned. “By jove, you think ff 

“That Judith has discovered that her 
stocks are missing ’” 

“Do you suppose your brother told 
her ?” 

“1 hardly think so, for he swore me 
to secrecy,” replied John Hale. ‘No, 
Judith must have gone to get the stocks 
and found them missing from the safe.” 
“But, good Lord! How did she 
know that her husband had brought the 
stocks to me?’ demanded Latimer. 

“Ask me something easy.” Hale 
swung his cane around and_ stepped 
briskly to the door. ‘But depend on it, 
Frank, Vil find an answer to that ques- 
tion before I’m many hours older,” and 
he banged out of the door. 

Latimer strode thoughtfully up and 
down his office, then reseated himself 
at his desk, 

“What’s come over John?” he mut- 
tered. “He seemed = anxious’—he 
paused—“no, more than anxious—de- 
termined—to fix the guilt on Joe Rich- 
ards,” 

He leaned forward and eyed Judith’s 
letter, reading it slowly, conning over 
the words, and when he straightened up 
there was a gleam of frank admiration 
in his eyes. 

“You are a loyal woman, Judith,” he 
said, unconscious that he spoke aloud, 
“as well as ‘a bit of a gambler.’” 


CHAPTER IX. 
HALF A SHEE 


OLLY DAVIS closed the vestibule 
door of her home in C Street with 

a veritable slam and proceeded up the 
street, oblivious of greetings from sev- 
eral of her neighbors. The street, cele- 
brated in its day for having among the 
occupants of its stately old-fashioned 
brick houses such personages as John 
C, Fremont, John C. Calhoun, and Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, was chiefly given 
over to modern business enterprises, 
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and only a few “Cave Dwellers,” the 
name bestowed upon Washingtonians 
by an earnest “climber” in its exclusive 
resident circles, still occupied the homes 
of their ancestors, 

Polly slackened her gait almost to a 
saunter as she turned the corner from 
C Street into John Marshall Place. On 
reaching D Street she accelerated her 
speed somewhat on catching sight of an 
approaching street car, but it did not 
stop to take on passengers, and Polly 
walked back to the curb with an un- 
complimentary opinion of the service of 
one of Washington’s public utilities. 
She waited in indecision on the corner, 
then opening her hand bag, took from 
it a scrap of paper and consulted the 
name written thereon. After studying 
the paper for a minute she turned and 
eyed the large red brick and _ stone- 
trimmed office building standing on the 
southeast corner the district 
courthouse. She had seen the Fendall 
Building innumerable times since her 
childhood days, but never before had 
it held her interest. 

There was a certain set air to Polly’s 
shoulders, which, to one acquainted 
with her characteristics, indicated ob- 
ttinacy, as she crossed the street and 
entered the Fendall Building. She 
paused in the lobby in front of the floor 
directory and then continued to the sec- 
ond story. At the far end of the cor 
ridor she stopped before a closed door 
bearing on its ground glass the title, 
in gold lettering: 


BURROUGHS DETECTIVE AGENCY 
Alfred Burroughs, Prop. 


facing 


Polly returned to her hand bag the 
scrap of paper which she still held 
tightly between the fingers of her left 
hand, and took out a visiting card and 
stepped inside the office. There was 
no one in the room, and with a sur- 
prised glance about her, Polly crossed 
to a door evidently leading to an inner 
office. The door was only partly closed, 
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and through the opening a familiar 
voice floated out to her: 

“T depend upon your discretion, Mr. 
Burroughs. Remember, my name must 
not be mentioned in connection with 
your employment in the case.” A grat- 
ing of chair being pushed back followed, 
and any answer was drowned thereby. 

The hand which Polly had extended 
to knock against the panel of the door 
fell nerveless to her side and, with eyes 
distended to twice their normal size, 
she retraced her footsteps out of the 
office and the building. 

When Polly reached the Hale resi- 
dence she was admitted by the parlor 
maid instead of the ever-smiling Anna. 

“Mr. Hale left word, Miss Polly, that 
you were to go to Mrs. Hale,” Maud 
announced, helping Polly off with her 
coat and hat. 

“Oh,” Polly paused. “Where is Mrs. 
Hale?” 

“T don’t rightly know, miss,” Maud 
emerged from the depths of the hall 
closet where she had hung Polly’s 
wraps. “Mrs. Hale came in not three 
minutes ago. I think she has gone to 
her bedroom. Will you have some 
lunch now, miss, or a little later?” 

“A little later, thanks,” Polly re- 
garded the hall clock. “I had no idea 
it was nearly noon. You will find me 
with Mrs. Hale, Maud.” 

“Very good, miss,” and they sepa- 
rated, the maid going to her pantry and 
Polly in search of Mrs. Hale. She 
found that energetic matron just cross- 
ing the hall toward Judith’s boudoir. 
At sound of FPolly’s hail she faced 
around. 

“It is you, Polly!” Mrs. Hale fre- 
quently stated the obvious. “My dear, 
aren’t you very late to-day?” 

Polly flushed at the emphasis on the 
adjective. “A little later than ordi- 
nary,” she answered good-naturedly. “I 
will make up the time, Mrs. Hale, and 
your husband’s manuscript will be com- 
pleted without delay. Maud said that 


your husband left word I was to report 
to you.” 

“Did he?” Mrs, Hale regarded her in 
some perplexity. ‘‘Why, last night he 
decided that you were not strong 
enough to aid me in answering my let- 
ters; he must have changed his mind, 
for he wouldn't have sent you to me 
for anything else.” 

Polly’s attention had been caught by 
one phrase and the rest of Mrs. Hale’s 
speech went unheeded. 

“Your husband said I was not 
strong?” she questioned. “I am quite 
well; what made him think otherwise ?” 

“Judith put the idea in his head.” 
Mrs. Hale led the way into the boudoir 
as she spoke and selected a chair near 
her daughter’s desk on which were piled 
the notes of condolence in anticipation 
of Richards’ answering them under 
Judith’s supervision, “Judith is very 
worried about your health, my dear.” 

“That is very kind of Judith,” Polly 
slipped into the seat before Judith’s 
desk at a sign from Mrs. Hale. “But 
your daughter is mistaken; I am not in 
the least ill.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” and Mrs. 
Hale looked at her husband’s pretty 
secretary with approval. “Judith is al- 
ways so positive in her statements. | 
could not see that you looked run down, 
but she insisted that you needed a 
change, and arranged with Mr. Hale to 
give you a vacation.” 

“Indeed!” The frigid exclamation 
escaped Polly unwittingly, but Mrs. 
Hale apparently was oblivious of the 
girl’s chilly reception of Judith’s plans. 

“T am glad you don’t require a vaca- 
tion,” she went on. ‘Mr. Hale is par- 
ticularly in need of your services, and 
it would be most unkind to leave him in 
the lurch.” 

“J have no intention of doing so, 
Mrs.-Hale,” declared Polly, with some 
warmth. “Aside from the question of 
my not being able to afford a vacation, 
gratitude to Mr. Hale, alone, would pre- 
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vent me from going away just now.” 
She passed one restless hand over the 
other. “What possessed Judith to wish 
to get rid of me?” 

“Now, my dear,” 
a protesting hand. “Don’t get 
notion in your head. Judith is devoted 
to you; we all are, but she imagined— 
you know Judith greatly depends upon 
her imagination—she »,”” hunting 
about for a word, “‘so shut in with her 
deafness, and she is forever imagining 
things about people 

“And what does she imagine 
me?” asked Polly, as Mrs. Hale 
to a somewhat incoherent pause. 

“That you were on the point of nerv 
ous prostration——”’ 

Polly laughed a_ bit  unsteadily. 
“Only the wealthy can afford 
‘prosperity,’ and [ am not in that class,” 
she said. “Il must work—work!” She 
spoke with nervous vehemence; Mrs. 
Hale’s surprised expression checked 
her and with an effort she regained her 
self-control. “What can I do for you?” 

“Answer these notes.” and Mrs. Hale 
laid her hand on them. “Take this 
black-edged note paper,” holding out a 
box she had brought with her. 

Mrs. Hale’s powers of ‘rvation 
were wool-gathering as she dictated her 
first reading each letter in a 
enough to try the 
osing its 
ad hav 


Mrs. Hale held up 
such a 


is SO, S¢ 


about 
came 


nervous 


obs¢ 


inswers, 
monotone, in itself 
steadiest nerves, before com 
answer; then losing her place a 
ing to he prompted, added to her 
fused state of mind. Every expression 
of sympathy in the notes brought tears 
in its train, and the steady application 
of Mrs. Hale’s handkerchief proved 
an additional barrier to the speedy 
pletion of her task, it also prevented het 
perceiving the wavering writing of 
Polly’s swift-moving pen. 

“Austin was very much beloved,” she 
remarked. “I cannot understand, as I 
told my husband over and over, [ can- 
not understand who would have a mo- 
tive for killing him. [t is beyond me.” 


con- 


com 


“Yes,” murmured Polly. She laid 
down her pen and rubbed her stiff fin- 
gers; there still remained numerous 
notes to answer. “Dear Mrs. Hale, let 
me finish answering these later on, you 
must be exhausted.” 

“No, they must be completed now,” 
Mrs. Hale spoke with firmness, and 
Polly, hiding her unsteady fingers un 
der pretense of searching for another 
pen among Judith’s 
herself to the situation. 
gested that I order an 
of acknowledgment, but 
dividual letter sent to each of 
friends. It will not take much more 
of your observing Polly’s eyes 
stray to her 

“Will you let me — lete the letter 
this afternoon?” Polly asked. “T have 
not touched my sander work for Mr. 
Hale, nearly your luncheon 
hour.” 

“Luncheon will be half 
to-day,” responded Mrs. 
is laid up and Maud 
time ; she is not very qui 
you know.” 

‘Anna ill! That is 
claimed Polly. “I 
serious.” 

“A sprained Mrs. 
leaned back in her and rel; 
she felt the need of a little gossip, for 
in spite of her insistence to complet« 
her letters, the steady application wa 
commencing to wear upon her. “When 
anything goes wrong with Anna w 
whole house is upset.’ 

“She is certainly a domestic 
ure,” agreed Polly. “How many years 
has she been with you?” 

Mrs. Hale considered before answe 
ing. “She came to us at the time 
tin had typhoid fever; the trained nurse 
wanted a helper—what did she call 
Anna?” 

“Nurse’s aid?” suggested Polly 


“That was it,” and Mrs. Hale smiled 
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“We persuaded her to stay on as wait- 
ress.” 

“How did you manage it, Mrs. 
Hale?” asked Polly. Another glance at 
her watch showed her that the an- 
nouncement of luncheon must shortly 
occur, and she wished above all not to 
resume answering letters of condolence. 
“It has always struck me that Anna was 
very much above the regular servant 
class.” 

“So she is, my dear.” Mrs. Hale 
was launched on her favorite topic. 
“But Mr. Hale offered her such high 
wages, really ridiculous wages at the 
time, that it wouldn’t have been in 
human nature to resist his offer, I 
must say for Anna that she has earned 
every cent we pay her. Lately,” Mrs. 
Hale hesitated and surveyed the bou- 
doir to make sure that the hail door was 
closed, “lately, Anna has appeared so 
—so absent-minded. Do you suppose it 
can be a love affair?” 

“The most natural supposition in the 
world,” smiled Poily. ‘Anna is a re- 
markably pretty girl.” 

“So she is.” Mrs. Hale nodded her 
head in agreement. “I suspect it is 
that new clerk in the drug store. I meet 
them quite often walking together, and 
I called Austin’s attention to them when 
he was last in Washington, just six 
weeks ago to-day.” Mrs. Hale looked 
at the calendar hanging near Judith’s 
desk to be sure of her facts. “Polly, if 
I tell you something will you promise 
to hold your tongue about it?” 

Polly stared at Mrs. Hale—the lat- 
ter’s tone had completely changed and 
her customary irresponsible manner had 
become one of suppressed anxiety. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Hale,” she replied, 
and her manner reflected the other’s 
seriousness. “I will consider whatever 
you say as confidential.” 

“First, answer me this, on your word 
of honor,” and Polly’s wonderment 
grew as Mrs. Hale hitched her chair 
nearer, and her voice gained in serious- 


ness. “Have you come across a small 
piece of yellow paper; it is folded and 
nad the word ‘Copy’ as a water-mark,” 
seeing Lolly’s uncomprehending stare, 
she added impatiently, “the kind re- 
porters use in some newspaper offices. 
Have you seen such a paper among my 
husband’s correspondence ?” 

“No, Mrs. Hale; not as you describe 
it,” Polly shook a puzzled head. “1 
may not have noiiced the word ‘Copy; 
was there anything else to identify it?” 

Mrs. Hale thought a minute, then 
came to a decision. “It is no matter,” 
she said bruskly. “Forget I mentioned 
it; there is a more pressing matter.” 
From her silver mesh purse, she drew 
out a much-creased letter. ‘Read that,” 
she directed, and held it almost under 
Polly’s nose, “but not aloud, read it 
to yourself.” 

Obediently Polly took the paper and 
holding it at the proper focus, read: 

Deak Aunt AcGatHa: I start for San 
Francisco on the midnight train, so forgive 
this hasty scrawl in answer to your long 
letter. 1 will see the happy bride and groom 
on my return. Sorry uncle Robert doesn’t 
like Richard | found on inquiry that 
Richards—— 


Polly turned the letter over—the sec 
ond sheet was missing. The young girl 
looked in bewilderment at Mrs. Hale. 

“Have you the end of the Ietter?” 
asked. 

“No, that ts all there is to it.” 

“This—” Polly turned it over again 
“Why it is not even signed.” 

“But it is in Austin Hale’s handwrit- 
ing,’ asserted Mrs. Hale. “You know 
it is, Polly.” 

Polly again inspected the clear dis- 
tinctive writing; she had seen it too 
often to be mistaken in identifying the 
chirography. 

“It looks like Austin’s writing,” she 
qualified. “When did you receive the 
letter and what does it mean?” 

“Mean? We'll come to that later,” 
Mrs. Hale lowered her voice to a con- 


she 
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fidential pitch. “You see the date 
there,” indicating it, and Polly nodded. 
“The letter was begun on Tuesday in 
New York and Austin was murdered 
between Tuesday midnight and three 
A. M. Wednesday morning here im 
Vashington.” 

“He was 

“Of course he was.’ Patience was 
never Mrs. Hale’s strong point. “Now, 
Polly, let us dissect this letter: On 
Tuesday in New York Austin states 
that he is to take the midnight train 
for San Francisco; instead of that he 
comes to Washington. Why?” And 
having propounded the conundrum, 
Mrs. Hale sat back and contemplated 
Polly. There was a distinct pause be- 
fore the girl replied. 

“T cannot answer your question, Mrs. 
Hale.” Polly avoided raising her eyes 
as she turned the letter over once again 
and looked at the blank side. It was 


” 


a small-sized sheet of note paper of 
good quality, and Austin’s large writing 


completely filled the first page. Polly 
held the letter nearer Mrs. Hale. 

“The back sheet has been torn off,” 
she pointed out. “See, the edges are 
rough and uneven.” 

“So I observed.” Mrs. Hale was a 
trifle nonplused; she had anticipated 
more excitement on Polly’s part and 
the girl’s composure was a surprise. 
That Polly was maintaining her com- 
posure through sheer will power alone, 
Mrs. Hale too obtuse to detect. 
She was convinced, however, that Polly 
had been more than ordinarily at- 
iracted by Austin Hale’s good looks and 
his marked attention to her charming 
self. It was not in human nature, Mrs. 
Hale argued, that a young and penni- 
less girl would refuse a wealthy young 
man, especially not in favor of a man 
of John Hale’s age; it was absurd of 
Joe insinuate that her 
brother-in-law might have supplanted 
Austin in Polly’s affections. Having 


was 


Richards to 


once gotten an idea in her head no 
power on earth could dislodge it, and 
Mrs. Hale, to prove her viewpoint, had 
decided to investigate the mystery of 
Austin’s death to her own satisfaction. 
Mrs. Hale thought over Polly’s conduct 
for several minutes, then changed her 
tactics. 

“Had you heard recently from Aus- 
tin?” she asked, and at the direct ques- 
tion Polly changed color. 

“Not since this letter to you,” she 
replied calmly, and Mrs. Hale, intent on 
framing her next question, failed to 
analyze her answer. 

“Did he make any reference to com- 
ing to Washington ?” 

“Only in a general way,” and before 
Mrs. Hale could question her further, 
she added: “His letter of ten days ago 
said that he might be here in April.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Hale felt that she had 
scored a point. “That goes to prove 
that Austin’s trip here Tuesday was un- 
expected.” 

“So unexpected that he never even 
wired you,” supplemented Polly, and 
Mrs. Hale eyed her sharply. 

“True,” she replied. “It must have 
been something frightfully urgent that 
brought him here—to his death.” 

Polly shivered slightly and laid down 
the letter. 

“When did Austin mail this letter to 
you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Polly glanced at her in surprise. 
“Was there no postmark on the en 
velope ?” 

“There was no envelope.” 

“What!” Polly half rose, then 
dropped back .in her seat. “No en 


velope? Then how did you get the let 


ter?” 

Mrs. Hale looked carefully around to 
make sure that no one had entered the 
boudoir and was within earshot. Her 
next remark ignored Polly’s question. 


“T have not shown Austin’s letter to 








my husband,” she began. “Mr. Hale 
does not always view matters from my 
standpoint, and he might be displeased 
at my having mentioned to Austin that 
he was disappointed in Judith’s choice 
of a husband. Therefore, Polly, you 
will say nothing to him.” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Polly 
about the letter——” 

“Nor mention the letter to Judith,” 
pursued Mrs. Hale, paying no attention 
to Polly’s attempt to question her. “I 
shali not discuss it with Judith, for she 
might readily resent my writing Austin 
to find out something about her hus- 
band’s career before he entered the 
army in 1917. This letter,” Mrs. Hale 
picked it up, refolded it, and replaced 
it in her purse, “must remain a secret 
between you and me.” 

“But, Mrs. Hale’—-Polly stopped 
her as she was about to rise—“where 
did you get the letter and who tore off 
the last sheet ?” 

“Tt is for us to find out who tore it 
off and what became of it, and why the 
sheet was torn off,” declared Mrs. 
Hale. At last Polly was roused out of 
herself and the older woman observed 
with interest the two hectic spots of 
color in her cheeks, 

The opening of the boudoir door 
caused Polly to start nervously, a start 
which in Mrs. Hale’s case became a 


“But 
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jump as Richards addressed them from 
the doorway. 

“Maud is looking for you, Mrs. 
Hale,” he announced. “Luncheon is 
waiting for you.” 

“Thanks, yes; we will come at once.” 
Mrs. Hale was conscious of her flurried 
manner and her ingratiating smile was 
a trifle strained as she faced her hand- 
some son-in-law. ‘‘Where is Judith?” 

“She telephoned that she was lunch- 
ing at the Army and Navy Club.” 
Richards gave no sign that he was 
aware of Mrs. Hale’s agitation. “Your 
husband is waiting for you.” 

“Run down, Joe, and tell him not to 
wait.” Mrs.. Hale laid her hand on 
Polly’s shoulder and gave her a slight 
push. “Go also, my dear.” 

But Polly hung back. “Wait, Mrs. 
Hale,” she whispered feverishly. 
“There, Major Richards is downstairs 
by now. Tell me quickly who gave you 
Austin’s letter.”’ 

“No one.” 

“Then where did you get it?” 

Mrs. Hale paused and looked care- 
fully around—they had the boudoir to 
themselves, but before she spoke Mrs, 
Hale took the precaution to close the 
boudoir door, 

“I found the letter this morning,” she 
stated, “in the leather pocket of Judith’s 
electric car.” 
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4 Ford Douglas 


T was nearly noon’ when 
Bascom J. Davis, suddenly 
looking up from his flat-top 
mahogany desk, saw a 

stranger in the room. Mr. Davis was 
in no gentle humor, for he had been 
laboring all morning on the distasteful 
task of making out his income state- 
ment. The torn, smeary sheet lay in 
front of him. He had placed most of 
the items on the wrong lines, written 
the figures in the wrong columns, and, 
more infuriating still, in adding them, 
had arrived at twenty-seven different 
totals in as many attempts. 

For a time the intruder seemed lost 
in the contemplation of the wall im- 
mediately back of Mr. Davis’ head, 
meantime chewing a quill toothpick in 
a listless, though audible, fashion, seem- 
ingly unaware that he was in the pres- 
ence of the richest man in Columbus. 
He was a nondescript type of a man; 
a pair of jaded blue eyes looked out 
dully from above the mesmeric glitter 
of a white celluloid collar. A mail- 
order suit draped the gangling figure; 
the coat, padded wide at the shoulders, 
had a meaningless strap the 
small of the back, and on the sleeves 
were rows of small pearl buttons. 

Now Bascom J. Davis was a self- 
made man, a go-getter with a high-neck 
and a square hair cut. He was 
the town magnate, with a finger in 
every pie; nationally, he was known in 
the gimcrack and notion trade as the 
“Hairpin King.” He controlled the in- 
dustry. He, Bascom J. Davis, was the 
trust. Far and wide, on the back covers 
of magazines, in the newspapers, and 
on billboards at every turn of the road, 


across 


h- , 
snave 


the familiar portrait of Bascom J. 
Davis—holding aloft a small crinkled 
hairpin, the well-known No. 7, with 
the words: “Excelsior! I have found 
it”’—compelled attention from all but 
the blind. 

The story of Mr. Davis’ success is too 
well known to be told here in more than 

few words. In his youth he worked 
in a staple factory, his duty being to 
feed the wire that went into one end 
of the machine and came out the other 
in a clattering stream of small U-shaped 
bits destined to adorn millions of fence 
posts, and also to be the cause of thou- 
sands of mashed thumbnails, and tons 
of profanity by enraged farmers 
throughout the great Middle West. One 
day it flashed upon the factory worker 
that hairpins could be made in much 
the same way, being of about the same 
as a staple, though of smaller 
and this stupendous brain effort 
after some toilsome years, 
Davis Hairpin Com- 
fortune of Bascom 


shape 
wire ; 
eventuated, 
in the Bascom J. 
pany, and in the 
J. Davis. 

The stranger paused for a moment 
in his dental activities, and then by a 
surprising manipulation of his tongue, 
made a twittering noise like that of 
summer swallows. This accomplished, 
he, much in the fashion that a small boy 
scrapes a stick along a picket fence, ran 
the quill across his widely separated 
teeth, beating a lively tattoo. 

Appalled at all this, Mr. Davis could 
only stare. Indeed for some moments 
he was quite speechless. 

“Well, what do you want?” he ques- 
tioned in a stentorian voice. 

The manufacturer was proud of his 
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voice. He was a high functionary in 
a number of secret orders and his 
mighty chest tones had on more than 
one occasion caused trembling noviti- 
ates to faint. Now, to his astonishment, 
the stranger remained unperturbed, not 
even turning his head. Enraged, the 
hairpin magnate lowered his tone a full 
octave and threw the vocal throttle wide 
open: “How the devil did you get in 
here?” 

The stranger took from his mouth 
the toothpick, turned it end from end, 
reinserted it, then casually motioning 
with his head toward the wall, re- 
marked, “‘That’s a mighty fine calendar, 
ain’t it? It’s curious how nice they do 
get them up. It must have cost a sight 
of money to——” 

“T don’t give a tinker’s cuss about 
the calendar!” Davis cried impatiently. 
“I want to know who let you in here?” 

The stranger sat down leisurely, 
yawned, then tilted his chair back in a 
comfortable fashion against the wall. 
“Shave, I suppose?” he queried. 

“No, I don’t want a shave,” the en- 
raged magnate exclaimed, rubbing his 
smooth jowls as if to verify his state- 
ment. 

“T didn’t ask you if you wanted a 
shave. I just wanted to know if you 
do shave. It’s none of my business, 
you might think, but——” 

“This thing’s gone too far!” shouted 
Davis. He pushed a button on his desk, 
whereupon a small boy, who had no 
doubt been listening outside, popped in- 
stantly through the door. 

“Clarence, throw this fellow out!” 
Mr. Davis directed, pointing a shaking 
finger at his visitor. 

The forty-pound boy hesitated. 

“Son, I wish you'd get me a match,” 
requested the stranger, pulling from his 
pocket a scaly looking cigar. ‘“‘Looks 
like I’m always out of ’em. It’s a funny 
thing.” 

Mr. Davis’ face became livid—then 
white. He half rose from his seat in 


a manner that suggested action ; but this 
significant move seemed to make no im- 
pression, for the intruder crossed his 
legs and began to softly whistle the 
melancholic refrain of a song-hit from 
the Cumberlands.. Mr. Davis rose all 
the way from his chair, glared for a 
moment, then lowering a window, sat 
down again. 

The stranger’s whistling ended ab- 
ruptly and his preoccupied air vanished 
as though suddenly remembering the 
purpose of his call. 

“I was sent to see you by Mr. Wain- 
right,” he remarked. 

“Not Mr. Roger T. Wainright?” 
Davis inquired in a slightly changed 
voice. “You don’t mean him?” 

“Yep.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so at 
first?” 

“Dogged if I didn’t forget it. My 
memory ain’t worth shucks any more 
—always thinkin’ "bout somethin’ else.” 

Roger T. Wainright was the most 
important banker in town, and the Co- 
lumbus National, of which he was pres- 
ident and the largest stockholder, was 
one of the oldest and _ wealthiest 
financial institutions in the State. 

“Now if you had only said that Mr. 
Wainright sent you it would have saved 
time and——” 

Further remarks by Mr. Davis were 
interrupted by the office boy, who en- 
tered unannounced, and accompanied 
by three strapping foundry hands. 

“That’s him!” cried the boy, point- 
ing. “Throw him out!” 

Pleased beyond expression at this 
unexpected diversion from the drab 
business of juggling pig iron, the men 
rushed forward—only to quickly recoil. 
For the stranger, with hardly a move, 
produced from nowhere apparently, a 
huge glittering object that seemed to be 
the grandsire of all pistols, great and 
small. 

“Stop!” exclaimed Davis. “It’s all 
a mistake! You men get out.” 








The order was needless. For with 
cries of “Don’t shoot! Don't shoot!” 
the men made their exit without un- 
necessary delay. 

With a bored air, the remarkable 
visitor unscrewed a cap from the end 
of his sinister device and shaking it, 
poured out a handful of small, red cin- 
namon drops. 

“Candy,” he remarked, offering it to 
Davis. “Want some?” 

The manufacturer wiped the perspi- 
ration from his brow. ‘‘No, thanks,’’ he 
said. “Please put that thing away.” 

“It’s only a glass bottle made in the 
shape of a pistol. I bought it on the 
train for two-bits—candy and all. Came 
in handy.” 

Davis gazed at the resourceful 
stranger in awe, for the man was whis- 
tling again, his arms folded, his eyes in 
dreamy contemplation of the ceiling. 

“My dear sir, may I ask the nature 
of your business here?” he inquired at 
last. 

There was no reply till the last stanza 
of the wailing air was finished, then 
he turned to Davis meditatively. “T 
het there was a half-pound of candy in 
that bottle. How in Sam Hill can they 
retail em at two-bits? Now just take 
the cost of the material——” 

“Won’t you tell me what you want?” 
Davis broke in. 

The visitor considered the request, 
concentrating his thought with obvious 
labor. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, suddenly brighten- 
ing. “Dog-gone if I didn’t forget it— 
| got interrupted so many times. But 
| remember now, of course, I came to 
make you a millionaire.” 

The hairpin magnate smiled. “I 
might say that I am already that, 
qe 

“Liggett,” supplied the other, “Lem 
Liggett.” 

He drew from his pocket a card, 
lightly soiled, and handed it to Davis. 
It was a remarkable document. Printed 
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in color in the corners were four of the 
reddest roses that present-day printing 
ink can produce. It was the text, how- 
ever, that fascinated Davis the most: 


LEM LIGGETT, INVENTOR 
Some of my successes: 
**Majestic’’ Can Opener 
“Little Giant’? Corkscrew 

“Imperial’’ Monkeywrench 
“Cyclone” Egg Beater 

“Quite a record,” Mr. Davis said, 
reading the list aloud. ‘However, I’m 
not interested. Our plant is working 
overtime, and it hasn’t room for other 
lines.” 

Like all manufacturers, Davis was 
pestered at times with inventors. As 
a tribe he knew them to be dreamers 
and visionaries mostly, and he sought 
to bring the interview to a close. 

Meantime the inventor had begun a 
search of his pockets. “I wonder if 
J’ve lost it,” he muttered. 

Odds and ends of all kinds he piled 
on the table—various nuts and bolts, a 
pocket rule, a small coil of brass wire, 
a pair of calipers, a couple of horse- 
shoe nails, a wrench, and last—a roll 
of currency. 

s was of 
a strange species to Mr. Davis. He had 
never seen one before. Money was 
something he could understand. It 
And immediately 
he was seized with a desire to know 
just how much the dingy green bale 
contained. He accomplished this by 
the stratagem of knocking it off the 
table with his elbow—an accident, ap- 
parently—and in picking it up gave the 
roll a swift appraising glance. There 
were a number of dollar bills on the 
outside; on the inside he caught a 
glimpse of a sheaf of yellow-back hun- 


Now an inventor with money 


svmbolized succes 


dreds, and in the middle were several 
crisp treasury notes good for a thou- 
sand each. “Five thousand at least— 
maybe more,” thought Davis. 

“Oh, here it is!” said Liggett, fish- 








ing a small, round object from his 
pocket. “I thought I’d lost it.” 

He restored the hatful of machine- 
shop rubbish to his yawning pockets, 
thrusting the money carelessly in on top 
of it. Then he gave his attention to 
a small pill box containing a dark, 
greasy-looking substance, which Davis 
took to be some sort of salve or oint- 
ment. 

“T don’t think you can interest me in 
any kind of patent medicine, Mr. Lig- 
gett. It isn’t my line.” 

The inventor smiled. “It’s not medi- 
cine,” he said. “You couldu’t guess the 
nature of this here article in a hundred 
years.” 

Davis took the box and smelled it 
gingerly. ‘What is it,” he inquired, “a 
tooth paste, a shoe polish, or an ex- 
plosive ?” 

“That, sir,” said Mr. Liggett 
solemnly,” is the greatest thing of the 
age. This here little box is goin’ to 
throw all the razors in the world in 
the scrap-heap. Rubbed over the face, 
a man can get a clean, close shave in 
two seconds, and 

“Nothing doing,” interrupted Davis 
determinedly. “You had better see 
some barber.” 

“Would a million—or five million 
or ten million interest you?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Look !” 

The inventor gouged with his finger 
a small bit of the greasy-looking sub- 
stance out of the pill box and smeared 
it on his hairy forearm. Then, with a 
bandanna handkerchief, he rubbed it 
lightly—and lo! the cuticle was left 
smooth and bare and contrasting rather 
vividly in whiteness with the surround- 
ing skin. 

“Now, listen to me,” he said. “I’ve 
got it all figured out. There’s a quarter 
of a million barber shops in this coun- 
try. Say they take in four dollars a 
day on shaves, which is a mighty low 
figure. That’s a million dollars every 
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twenty-four hours. In a year it will 
add up to three hundred and sixty-five 
million. Suppose we get but ten per 
cent of this—the first year. That’s 
thirty-six and a half million. Set aside 
say sixteen and a half million for manu- 
facturing cost and advertising, and it 
leaves us a split of twenty million— 
clean velvet. And that’s for this coun- 
try alone. Now when you take in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the rest of 
the world it begins to amount to some- 
thing.” 

The inventor’s figures were stagger- 
ing and Davis fell back in his chair, 
his brain in a whirl. 

“What do you call the stuff?” he in- 
quired. 

“T call it ‘No-har,’” said Liggett. 
“From the Anglo-Saxon ‘no,’ meaning 
no, of course; and ‘har,’ which is Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas for 
hair. Hence, no hair.” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Davis. 

“You see,” the inventor went on, 
“when I completed my experimentin’, 
I advertised for a man to try it on, 
From over a hundred applicants I se- 
lected a Arkansas hill-billy who was 
covered with whiskers from his eye- 
brows down—bristles like steel wire. 
He told me that they was ‘bout 
as easy to cut with a razor as an iron 
fence. Yet the very first application of 
my preparation made his face as smooth 
as a baby’s, and after he had taken one 
look at himself in the mirror, he cried: 
‘No har! And right then it come to 
me that the preparation had been 
named—an inspiration, you might 
say.” 

“T think it’s a rotten name,” Davis 
said, reluctantly interested. “It’s got 
no class to it. What you want is some- 
thing kind of Frenchy; or some simple 
name that’s refined and elegant—yet 
tells the story. If I had it I’d call it 
‘Barber-no,’ or ‘Barbero,’ or ‘Barber- 
ina,’ or ‘Barberetta,’ or something like 
that.” 
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“Right as a rabbit!’ said Mr. Lig- 
gett with enthusiasm. “We’ll call her 
‘Barberetta.’ I can see it now, spelled 
out in letters ten feet high on every 
billboard in the country—‘Barberetta, 
made by the No-har Manufacturing 
Company.” 

“No! No!” remonstrated Davis 
“Leave the ‘No-har’ out. There’s no 
dignity to it—it’s absurd, ridiculous! | 
wouldn’t be connected with it. If I go 
into the enterprise it would have to be 
conducted and advertised in a dignified 
manner. The name of the concern 
would be—eh—say the Bascom J. 
Davis Chemical Company, with my pic- 
ture on all the labels and everywhere 
else, so that the public would know that 
i was identified with the company, 
which would give it a solid and sub- 
stantial footing at once.” 

“Now you're shoutin’!” agreed Lig- 
gett. ‘What we want to do is to get 
established in the shortest length of 
time, and your name is the thing to do 
it with. I can see that you’re a busi- 
ness man. I’m just a fool inventor and 
never could tell the difference between 
a dollar and a tin tobacco tag, and if 
it wasn’t for the business men takin’ 
hold of the things I got up I’d starved 
to death long ago.” 

Mr. Davis, however, was a cautious 
investor, and, making no promises, he 
questioned Liggett regarding his other 
inventions. 

“Well, I reckon the Cyclone Egg- 
heater was about the best of the lot. 
[ got fifty thousand out of it. Sold it, 
like a fool, and the company is makin’ 
that much a year out of it. The 
‘Majestic’ Can-opener is just fair to 
middlin’. Brings in "bout six hundred 
a month in royalties. And there’s a 
few other odds and ends that bring in 
some more, but the best one I haven’t 
touched yet. I’m not goin’ to let any 
one in on that. I wouldn't sell it right 
now for ten million.” 


The inventor’s 


careless 


intimacy 
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with large figures infected Davis with 
the hot lust for vast wealth and he felt 
his blood quicken. 
“What is itr” he inquired eagerly. 
Mr. Liggett hesitated. “It’s so secret 
that I don’t even like to mention it,” 
he said; “but I'll tell you if you promise 
never to say anything about it—that 
is, till I get my patent.” 
‘My word of honor,” breathed Davis. 
“Well, it’s a chemical food product 
—synthetic cheese.” 
!” ejaculated Davis. 


“Cheese! “You're 
not going to make cheese—from chemi- 
cals °”’ 

‘Nothin’ simpler,” said the inventor. 
“Tf you read up on it you'll find that 
cheese is just a grease, mainly--a solid 
form of hydrocarbon, as the books say. 
You can run a gas engine with it, you 
can lubricate a bearing with it, you can 
boil it in nitric and turn it into 
an explosive—’bout the same power as 
dynamite, but not quite so safe. Now 
I’ve got my product nearly completed, 
though there’s still a slight taste of pe- 
troleum, but 


acid 


“One thing at a time,” interrupted 
the manufacturer, his face betraying 
his disappointment. “‘Let’s first settle 
the Now what is 


your proposition?” 


shaving business. 
\s with all inventors in matters of 
business, Mr. Liggett’s ideas were hazy. 
“T’ll furnish the formula,” he said, 
“and you furnish the money and the 
business end to it--and we'll split fifty- 
fifty. After we divide the first twenty 
million, you can have the thing—ten 

million’s enough for me.” 
“T wouldn’t invest a dollar until it is 
hly tried and proven,” 


thoroug Davis 
asserted, holding himself firmly. “Not 


g 
a dollar.” 

“Sure,” agreed Liggett. “Give it a 
good try-out. I'll make up a batch and 
you can hand it around among your 
friends—or you can take the telephone 
for a mailing list and send a 


sample to all of ’em if you want to. 
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Then if the things looks good to you we 
can get up some sort of company. Any- 
way you say is all right with me.” 

With this Mr. Liggett picked up his 
hat preparatory to leaving. At the door, 
however, he had the sudden seizure of 
a new idea which he immediately com- 
municated. 

“Say,” he said, “how would it d 
get up a safety belt for 
drivers—a _ riggin’ like the 
fellers use. There’ 

that throws 
roof on an average of three 
There's "bout five million 
of them kind of cars in use, and at a 
profit of a dollar a car——” 

Mr. shoved him across the 


threshold and slammed the door. 


» to 

automobile 
. ¢  - 
aeroplane 

a certain make of 


car drivers through the 
limes in 


every mile. 


Davis 


“Call me up in about a week,” he 
shouted through the panel. “I’ve got 
time to think, and 1 can’t do 


You've got 


to have 
it when you are around 
ine nearly nutty!" 


i] 


“It seems kinda like a 
ill that good money th’owed away 


Z 


shame to sce 
Mr. Beasley smoothed the wrinkles in 
the crown of the littie which 
he held in his lap and sighed. “Yes 
sir, it shore does.” With a 
pied air he examined his long, 
lingers, and then taking 
he pulled them, 


succession of 


1 
} 


wool hat 
preoceu- 
blunt 
the digits one 
snapping the 
dull thuds. 
he repeated. 
farm 


forty, 


by one 
joints in a 
“Ves, sir, it shore does,” 
Jim Beasley was raised on a 
and looked it. He was about 
stooped from toil, and with a coun- 
ienaice that was absolutely devoid of 
sophistication. Bunko have 
heen known to come to blows over 
Leasley; and once when he wandered 
into the heart of the “Misfit Parlor” 
district in Chicago’s South Clark Street, 
he caused a small-sized riot. Obviously 
he was of the kind of which it is said 
that one is born every minute and never 
dies. Wherever went the 


steerers 


Beasley 





sharpers gathered in shoals. It was this, 
probably, that had deadened his drawl- 
ing voice, and gave him the look of 
hopelessness as he sat down in Davis’ 
office. 

“Money thrown away ? 
mean?’ demanded Davis. 

“Well, Lem ain’t got no business 
sense. A dollar don’t mean nothin’ to 
him. He makes a lot of moncy, one 
way or ‘nother, but it don’t do him no 

fe just pours it into the first 
crazy scheme that comes into his head. 
His latest is makin’ cheese out-of crude 
oil. I bet it’s cost him fifty thousand 
in the last two years. [ tell you the 
man ain’t got right good sense.” 

“I think myself that Liggett is some- 
thing of a dreamer,” Davis said, “but 
if he wants to squander his money 
Why bother 


What do you 


x sod. 


that’s his own business. 
me about it?” 

A cunning look came into Beasley’s 
dull “Better wait and hear 
me say my say,” he drawled. 

“You see it’s this a-way: I’m Lig 
gett’s brother-in-law—been workin’ fer 
him fer years—and he ain't done me 
right. No, sir, he ain't. Not by a 
jugful. Lots of things he lets on to 
have thought out he stole from me. 
There’s that corkscrew, fer instance, 
was my get-up; an’ so was ihe can- 
opener. An’ what did I get out of it? 
Nothin’ ‘cept board and clothes an’ 
chawin’ tobacker. I’m tired of gettin’ 
skinned, that’s what I 
tired of it! Now this here shavin’ stuff 
is as much my idee as it is his’n. I’ve 
got the receipt of how it’s made right 
here,’’ he took from his pocket a grimy 
piece of paper, “an’ just between me an’ 
you an’ the gatepost, I’m offerin’ it to 
you fer a thousand doijlars. You don’t 
have to risk a cent. Try it out an’ if 
it ain’t satisfactory you-don’t owe me 
a penny. That's fair enough, ain’t it?” 

Almost a week had passed since 
Davis unceremoniously  dis- 
missed the inventor and the manufac- 
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turer had begun to worfy. For the 
more Davis figured the profits of the 
business that was to revolutionize the 
whole art, theory, and practice of 
whisker removing, the more amazing 
seemed. ‘The figures were stag- 
geriag. He checked them off in every 
possible way, reducing the percentage 
of profit by half, and again by half, and 
till there could be but one conclusion 
drawn—and that was that if organized 
and permitted to operate unmolested, 
Bascom J. Davis Chemical Com- 
pany would soon have all the money in 
the world. 

Another thing had worried Davis. 
inventor wanted a half interest, 
and this, considering the man, seemed 
unjust. It seemed a waste of money 
little less than sinful. Without doubt 
Liggett would squander it; perhaps he 
wotld become another Coal Oil Johnny 
and spend his millions in dissipation. 
The very thought of this made Mr. 
Davis shudder. 

But more worrisome still was the fact 
that the inventor had stayed away from 
the office, not even calling up by phone. 
Davis regretted, now, shoving him into 
the hall, for inventors are a tempera- 
mental lot, and he wondered if he had 
taken offense. 

“Where is Liggett?” inquired Davis 
“What’s become of him?” 

“(Gone off to visit his wife’s folks for 
a spell. He might be gone a day—or 
a month, there’s no tellin’ how long, 
cause he’s kinda flighty bout time.” 

“ft told him to come back 
me. I wonder if he is going to do it.” 

“Well, he told me you didn’t seem 
much interested. Said you shut the 
door on him. He might come back an’ 
he mightn’t. An’ that’s one reason why 
I come—that an’ the fact that my prop- 
osition is better than his’n. You 
‘he wants half: all I want is a thou- 
sand.,”’ 

Beyond question the brother-in-law’s 
offer was the better of the two, but Mr. 
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man, allowed 
appear in his 


Davis, being a business 
no suggestion of this to 
poker face. 

“A thousand dollars is a good deal 
of money,” he mused aloud. “Five 
hundred would probably be closer to 
what L would be willing to pay—if 
that.” 

“Well, dog-gone it, give me five hun- 
dred,” said the brother-in-law sourly. 

Mr. Davis drummed his fingers on 
the desk thoughtfully. Of the eager- 
ness that was making his blood race 
through his veins there was no trace, 
and to Beasley he appeareed as a man 
beset with many doubts. 

“Tf IT went into it at all,” he said, 
“it would only be after a thorough and 
careful investigation.” 

He made no mention of his test of 
the small sample that Liggett had left 
with and he was likewise silent 
as to the astounding results of his cal- 
culations. 

“T’ve got enough of the stuff to try,” 
Beasley said, pulling from his pocket a 
can that had once contained a pound of 
baking powder, “and you might hand it 
out among your frien’s and see what 
they think of it. Then when you want 


Nim, 


to make. up a lot of it, here’s the 
receipt, an’ after that if everything’s all 
right [ll come aroun’ an’ git my 


money.” 

“I'll give the preparation a fair trial,” 
Davis said, taking the folded paper, 
“but Pl make no promises at this time. 
If it proves satisfactory you may come 
and see me and we will conclude ar- 
rangements.” 

Mr. Beasley picked up his little wool 
hat. “Fair enough,” he said. “I am 
gonna take that five hundred an’ go 
into business for myself. I’m tired of 
gettin’ skinned! Lem Liggett can shift 
fer himself.” And still mumbling his 
grievance he walked out of the office. 

As the door closed Mr. Davis threw 
himself back in his chair with a feeling 


of elation. He had spent a profitable 
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hour and a fortune was within his 
grasp. Opening the safe, he placed the 
formula in a small drawer. He locked 
this, and then shutting the door of the 
safe whirled the knob. 

Followed now a busy week—days 
which Davis gave over entirely to the 
publicity of his new enterprise. The 
hairpin magnate was the premier of 
Barberetta and, in disseminating the 
propaganda of that magic preparation, 
he was indefatigable. His pockets 
bulged with samples and wherever he 
went he handed out a small pill box 
containing just enough of the nostrum 
for trial purposes. At the golf club, at 
his town club, at lodge meetings, at 
social functions, and at three funerals 
the hairpin magnate was at every man’s 
elbow—a word here and there, a quiet 
slipping of a pill box, and the thing 
was done. 

The result of all this was most 
gratifying. There was not a dissenting 
voice and the 
that Barberetta was an unqualified suc- 
cess. More than a hundred razor-sore 
and barber-badgered men had 
fully testified to this, and, better still, 
had sent in orders. With success as- 
sured Davis now set aside a room in the 
factory as a laboratory and in it he 
installed a number of tubs, crocks, and 
jars, together with the supplies that he 
had ordered from a wholesale drug 
firm. 

There was a slightly unpleasant in- 
cident on the following day when Lig- 
gett unexpectedly called up over the 
telephone. A less callous person might 
have regarded this as a matter to be 
handled diplomatically, but Mr. Davis 
was a business man and he broke the 
news at once. 

“The deal’s off,” he said. ‘ 
doing.” 

“What?” Mr. Liggett’s tone indicated 
surprise. ‘“Wasn’t the stuff all right?” 

“Possibly so, Mr. Liggett; possibly 
so. The expense, however, is prohibi- 


unanimous verdict was 


grate- 


‘Nothing 


tive, and—eh—after carefully consider- 
ing the matter I am of the opinion that 
it would be unprofitable—at least for 
both of us. There’d be little left to 
divide. If anything at all it’s a one- 
man business. As a matter of fact,’ he 
coughed and cleared his throat, ‘‘as a 
matter of fact, I am thinking of going 
into it alone. It might, under very close 
management, pay a small profit—noth 
ing big, you understand, and maybe 
nothing at all——” 

“But,” interrupted the inventor, 
“how are you going to know how to 
make it?” 

“As to that,” replied Davis, “I find 
the formula is quite well known. ~In 
fact there is nothing new about it at all. 
I have tried a sample submitted by an- 
other party and find that it works quite 
as well as yours—if not better.” 

“The thing’s mine,” Liggett said 
quaveringly. “You’re just trying to 
steal it! I'll sue you—you crook!’ 

At this Mr. smiled. “Why 
certainly,” he said pleasantly. “T would 
do that if I were you. I hire my attor- 
ney by the year and I like to keep him 
busy. Hle’s been loafing lately, and I 
feel like I’m not getting my money’s 
worth.” His voice hardened. “Now, 
Liggett you can regard our relations 
at an end, and you needn’t bother call- 
ing up again.” He hung up the receiver 
and turned to his desk, humming. 

He walked across the hall to a room 
where a dozen young women, using the 
telephone directory as a mailing list, 
were wriling names and addresses on 
five thousand small boxes. It was only 
a matter of a day or so now till these, 
containing samples, would be in the mail 
—and then the flood of orders would 
roll in. Returning to his desk he found 
that the postman had left a score or 
more of testimonials and inquiries, the 
reading of which gave him the keenest 


Davis 


pleasure. 
Having finished with Liggett there 


only remained the brother-in-law to 








deal with. Beasley expected to profit 
five hundred, a sum which Mr. Davis, 
being a practical business man, had not 
the slightest intention of parting with, 
and he now gave himself up to the 
pleasurable occupation of planning a 
compromise. Half, two hundred and 
fifty dollars, he thought would be 
enough; from this amount he lopped 
off the odd fifty to make it an even 
sum, and after giving this his careful 
consideration came to the conclusion 
that a hundred-dollar bill should square 
iccounts. 

Ali this put Davis in a rare good 
humor. And to the astonishment of 
the bookkeepers in the adjoining office, 
he titted back his chair and broke into 
song. 

IIT. 

The first intimation of trouble came 
at breakfast. It was Sunday morning 
and Mr. Davis had just seated himself 
at the table, his paper carefully propped 
in front of him, when the doorbell 
rang and a moment later the maid an- 
nounced a caller. 

“Who the devil is it?’ growled 
Davis, folding his paper and glaring. 
“We're hardly dressed yet.” 

“I don’t know, sir. It’s a gentleman. 
He’s at the door—he wouldn’t come in 
—and he’s awfully excited. He’s all 


blue, sir. A sight, he is, sir!” 

“All blue? What are you driving 
at?” 

“He's all blue, sir,” repeated the 


maid, descriptive powers failing her. 
‘Very blue, sir.” 

“Are you trying to tell me he’s de- 
pressed ?”’ roared Davis. ‘“‘Who cares? 
{ don’t! Tell him to go away.” 

“He’s swearing, sir, something aw- 
ful. {’m afraid. You had better go, 
sir.” 

With a muttered curse on all call- 
ers, and with another and stronger one 
for Sunday morning callers, Davis 
threw dewn his napkin and went to 
the door . 
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Here an almost unbelievable sight 
met his gaze. For pirouetting about on 
the veranda was a man whom Davis 
had difficulty in recognizing, though he 
was a neighbor. He was hatless and 
wore only slippers, trousers, and under- 
shirt—certainly no garb for a Sabbath 
morning call. More astonishing still was 
the fact that the man’s face was con- 
torted with rage—and it also was‘a bril- 
liant blue in color, with a sheen and 
luster to it like an enameled -cooking 
utensil. 

“Look here, Davis,” he shouted, 
“what was that stuff you mailed me? 
See what it’s done to me!” he pointed 
needlessly to his tinted jowls, “I’ve 
tried to get the devilish dope off, but 
it’s gone plumb through to the hide. 
I've used everything—gasoline, am- 
monia, alcohol, benzine, and concen- 
trated lye, ard I’ve scrubbed and 
scrubbed till I’m all raw.” 

Davis stared. That Mr. Hathaway 
was “all blue,” as the maid had said, 
could not be denied. Her statement as 
to his excitability was also accurate. 
For the man was jumping about like a 
whirling dervish, a sight that so 
numbed Mr. Davis’ wits that he was 
quite speechless. 

“Well, what in the devil are you go- 
ing to about it?’ Hathaway shouted. 
“Don’t stand there gaping at me. Say 
something !” 

To be requested to “say something” 
is one thing, but to say it is quite an- 
other, as any public speaker will testify. 
Davis’ brain did not respond. The 
bright blue visage of Mr. Hathaway 
both dazed and fascinated him and he 
could think of no suitable offering for 
the occasion. 

“Say something!” cried Hathaway, 
jumping up and down. “Why don’t you 
say something?” 

A fortunate interruption at this mo- 
ment by the maid probably saved the 
magnate’s life. 

“Pardon me, sir,” she said, “but the 








telephone’s ringing and there’s a man 
on it swearing most horribly, sir. He 
says he’s going to shoot you on sight.” 
Davis lost no time in getting back 
into the house. He closed the door and 
locked it, and then going to the phone 
listened to a stream of profanity that 
threatened to burn out the wires. He 
hung up the receiver and slipping to the 
front window, peeped out. Three more 
blue gentlemen had joined Hathaway 
on the veranda. That their business 
was urgent was evident, for, notwith- 
standing the chill morning air, they 
were thinly garbed. One wore a dress- 
ing robe, another covered himself with 
a raincoat, and the third was attired in 
nothing but a suit of pajamas and a 
pair of trousers. They were all talking 
at once, and the man in the dressing 
robe was removing the heavy 
silken cord from about his middle, an 
action highly significant to the fright- 
ened Davis. For one brief instant he 
pictured himself hanging from the 
maple tree in the front yard. The tree 
was small and rather too [ 


now 


limber for 
practical purposes, promised a horrible 
and lingering end. 

In an agony of fear Davis snatched 
his hat and shouted a farewell to his 
wife. Opening the kitchen door, he 
made the garage in almost a bound. 
This opened into the alley, and a mo- 
ment later he was speeding away under 
the friendly protection of high garden 
walls and fences. He had no 
destination in mind, his sole desire be- 
ing to separate himself as far as possi- 
ble from the four gentlemen on his 
veranda. 

Five minutes of strenuous exertion 
left him breathless, and pausing for a 
moment behind the shelter of a pile 
of lumber, he tried to collect his wits. 
The events of the morning had _ hap- 


back 


pened in such rapid sequence that he 
had had little time for meditation, his 
endeavors being largely of a physical 
Obviously, something had gone 


nature 
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wrong. Some one had _ blundered. 
Whether Beasley had made a mistake 
in the formula or the drug concern in 
filling the order, Davis was in no con- 
dition or frame of mind to determine. 
In either case the result was the same 
and he now faced the hard, cold reality 
that he was a fugitive. On the after 
noon of the previous day five thousand 
telephone users had received a sample 
box of Barberetta, and as a sequel to 
this five thousand men were cursing 
him, literally blue in the face, with 
their hearts. “Five thou- 
sand!” he muttered. “Five thousand 
blue devils—looking for me.” 

here was no time to be lost, so, with 
his hat pulled well down over his eyes 
and shortening his neck into his up 
turned coat collar, the once richest man 
in Columbus sneaked across vacant lots 
in the direction of the railroad station. 
In another city, perhaps, he might be- 
gin life anew. 

Nearing the station he slowed his 
gait. There were a score or more of 
people on the platform and he knew 
that he would be recognized—a catas- 
trophe that, no doubt, would end in his 
dangling from one of the numerous 
lamp-posts. He whirled in his tracks, 
only to see a number of pedestrians 
approaching from the other end of the 


murder in 


block. He was trapped. With perspira- 
tion dripping from every pore he 


scanned the street about him, Fifty 
yards ahead he saw the weather-beaten 
sign of the Commercial House, a decay- 
ing hostelry of bygone days. He had 
never been in the place in his life, and 
now in his desperation the thought 
came to him that it might offer at least 
a temporary refuge. With a few quick 
steps he was at the entrance and peer- 
ing in. Save a sleep-sodden youth be- 
hind the desk the place was deserted, 
and with a great sigh of relief he 
stepped across the threshold, closing the 
door behind him. He registered “John 
Smith,” with rare ingenuity, and taking 











the key offered him by the somnolent 
clerk, hurried up the stairs. 

In the privacy of his room Davis 
threw himself on the bed too exhausted 
for further effort. [t was not a luxur- 
ious apartment. The carpets was thread- 
bare, the two chairs in the last stages 
f dilapidation, and the windows ap- 
parently had not been washed for many 
years. The cleven-o’clock church bells 
were ringing, and with this the odd 
thought came to him that though the 
bells might ring there would be only a 
small congregation. He recalled the 
names of prominent churchmen on the 
uniting list. There were a number of 
ministers, and there were elders, choir 
singers and box-passers without end— 
ul of them now, no doubt, of a tint to 
make a blue Sunday, indeed. In the 
morning, the papers would have a full 
iccount of the whole affair, including 
his disappearance, and he looked for 
vard to this with mixed emotions of 
eagerness and dread, 

Outside, in the hall, he could hear a 
ioor slammed occasionally, and by de- 
grees he became aware that there was 

considerable traffic past his room. 
some business of a highly active nature 
ecmed to be in operation, arousing in 
Davis a vague curiosity, despite his de- 
pression, long, loud laugh 
floated through a half-open transom 
that was over the door connecting his 
room with the adjoining one, and at 
imes he could hear the buzz of voices. 
The door-slamming and the noise of 
footsteps in the hall continued to a 
disturbing degree, and at last Davis got 
wp from the bed and peered through 
the keyhole 

At first he could see nothing but the 
back of a man and a part of the chair 
on which he was sitting. He could 
make out a table, too, but the view of 
the man seated at it was cut off at the 
neck and hips. On his knees Davis 
waited patiently, and at last he was re- 
warded when the man stooped to pick 
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up something from the floor. It was 
only for an instant, but what Davis saw 
in that fleeting interval of time inter- 
ested him vastly. For the man was 
Lem Liggett! 

A conversation began now, and 
keenly alive to the situation Davis rose 
to his feet and listened breathlessly. 

“T still got faith in it,” he heard 
Liggett say. “There's only one fault to 
find with it. And that is that the sec- 
ond application takes the hide off. If 
it wasn’t for that you bet I wouldn’t be 
peddling it around to any hairpin kings. 
Not on your life! However, I guess 
we ain't doing so worse.” 

The voice of another person seemed 
to come from a connecting room and 
Davis could not make out the response. 

A great light broke over the fugi- 
tive. He had no doubt now but that 
Liggett was a schemer, living on his 
wits. 

“So,” he muttered, “you were get- 
ting ready to trim me, were you? Well, 
you didn’t!” 

A momentary pride came to him at 
having escaped the inventor’s designs. 
His egotism told him that he was too 
brainy a man to be fooled by a fellow 
like Liggett. On reflection, however, 
he was forced to admit that he could 
not understand the game, if it were a 
game, for the inventor had certainly 
asked for no money. He sat down on 
the edge of the bed and thought over 
this for a time, but the mystery was too 
deep to be fathomed, so he gave it up. 

Davis tried to concentrate his mind 
on some plan of escape, but his brain 
refused to function. The mysterious 
presence of Liggett dominated his 
thoughts. “Why?” he kept asking him- 
self. ‘What is he doing here?” It 
occurred to him at last that like him- 
self the inventor was hiding, and with 
this came the thought that he might 
somehow turn the knowledge to his 
own advantage. Perhaps he might be 
even able to hang the odium of the un- 
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fortunate enterprise on Liggett by bluff 
and threat. “Nothing ventured, noth- 
ing won,” he muttered. “Here goes.” 

Cautiously he opened the hall door, 
and then silently tiptoeing down the 
hall to Liggett’s room he paused for a 
moment before the door. The coast 
was clear, and stealthily turning the 
knob he applied a gentle pressure to the 
door. Very slowly he widened the gap 
—a matter of a minute or more—and 
then stepping silently into the room he 
suppressed an involuntary cry of 
amazement. 

Liggett was seated at a small table 
counting money—a huge pile of it. 
And so engrossed was he at this pleas- 
ant labor that he did not at once notice 
the intrusion. Fascinated at the sight, 
Davis looked on with bulging eyes. He 
had never seen so much currency out- 
side of At last, seeming to 
sense a presence in the room, the in- 
ventor turned slowly around. 

“Well!” he ejaculated. “If it isn’t 
Mr. Davis! Glad to see you. Sit down.” 

His face, which at first had exhibited 
a rather dazed astonishment, now re- 
laxed into a warm smile and he ap- 
peared as one welcoming an old friend. 

As Davis took the proffered chair he 
caught, through the half-opened door 
of a connecting room, a flash of an- 
other man busy at a task of filling a 
vast number of bottles from what ap- 
peared to be a large sprinkling can with 
a pointed snout. There was something 
familiar about the bending figure, and 
another look confirmed his suspicion. It 
was the brother-in-law, Jim Beasley. 

“Well, well, now, I’m glad to see 
you,” repeated Liggett, kicking the door 
shut on the scene of Beasley’s activities. 
“Yes, sir, migthy glad. It relieves the 
tedium of the day, as the saying is. 
Have a cigar.” 

He took from his pocket a silver 
case full of fat Havanas and 
hospitably offered them to his visitor, 
but Davis was in no mood for smoking. 


a bank. 


brown 


The silver case rather surprised 
Davis, and then he noticed that Mr. 
Liggett modishly garbed. The 
transformation was astonishing. There 
was no trace of the rustic in the in- 
ventor now; indeed he might readily be 
taken for a Wall Street broker. 

“Well, what’s the good word?’ in- 
quired Liggett genially. 
cigar from the case, lit it, then insert- 
ing his thumbs in the armholes of his 
vest, tilted back his chair, and regarded 
his visitor with an air of affable good 
humor. “How it? 

“T’m a ruined man,” 
“The blue devils are aftei 


Was 


He selected a 


; 
g0es 
zg : 


began Davis 
brokenly, 
me.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Liggett, raising hi 
eyebrows. “Been drinking?” 

“Not a drop. 
me is that infernal 
ness.” 

“Well, now, that’s too bad. What 
seems to be the trouble?” There was 
a note of sympathy in Mr. Liggett’s 
that the - fugitive 


further confession. 


“a 


The thing that’s done 
Barberetta busi- 


voice warmed into 


“The trouble is that the devilish stuff 
turned then Your brother-in- 
law, Beasley, must have made 
mistake in the formula.” 

“Oh, you got it from him, did you? 
Well, that’s unfortunate.  Jim’s an 
awful bungler—a very ignorant man 
And I fear he’s a scalawag. In fact. 
Mr. Davis, the truth isn’t in him, and 
sometimes I begin to suspect that he’s 
actually dishonest. He’s been a great 
trial to me, Mr. Davis, a great trial. 
T am really tempted to discharge him, 
in spite of our relationship. We mar- 
His wife was 
and 


blue. 
some 


ried sisters, you know. 
a splendid woman—fine character 
she——” 
to get out of the Barberetta 
broke in Davis desperately. 
The sight of the pile of wealth on the 
table had by some inexplicable psy- 
y taken all the blutf out of him 
eft him now quite humble. “I'll 


“T want 
business,” 








make you a present of it if you will take 
it. I'll do better than that: I’ll throw 
in a thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Liggett pondered over the offer, 
musing aloud. Be agy if it turns them 
blue { should har that the busi 


ness ts a succes not what you 





night call established and carrying with 
it aay considerable amount of good 
1, And while there’s no competition 
1 you have the field alone, still the 
eturns have been, at least so far, not 


ncouraging, No, | don’t believe 





ford to accept, though I thank 
you very much for the offer. I con- 
As one busines: 
man ta another, | may tell you, sir, that 
[ am flattered. Still, T must decline 
| haven't the 
eps ne busy, and, I am frank to 
say, tt is ; fairly profitable.” He pointed 
to the stack of money on the table 


ider it a compliment. 


tine. For my new entet 


“What kind of a business is tt?” in- 
quired Davis, whose eyes had never left 
the undeniable evidence of prosperity 

Opening a drawer in the table, Mr 


Liggett took out and handed Davis a 
printed circular 
“T's a kind of mail-order business, I 


tuess you'd call it. Our terms are cash 
ind we don’t even have to make deliver- 


na : 
ies. Our custe usually send the 








money by messenger, and the sales are 
made fliy my assistant in the next room 
so you see our overhead is practically 
ible, and we are able to operate 
a 


aa 


eglig 
at very small experse. We mail 


‘ouple of thousand circulars with spe 


tal~ielivery stamps on them early thi: 


mornisg, and you can see for yourself 
the returns to - , He pointed agai 





to the pile of currency. “ Over seven- 
teen thottisand do! 
Chere’ll b 
lollars on that table before nightfall 
ae this - = first day of what might 
‘alled a one-man business.” 


llars—-and it’s not noon 


eventy-live thousand 


nething vaguely famil 
and Davis recalled that 
words in 


“There was so 
iar to this last, 
he had used almost the same 
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his telephone conversation with Liggett 
some ten days before. 

“Which reminds me,” continued 
Liggett, “of something somebody wrote 
once—Emerson, wasn’t it ?—to the ef- 
fect that the world will beat a path to 
the door of the man who makes the 
best mouse trap—or something like 
that. I guess you get the ide 

Sut Mr. Davis was not listening. Hi 
eyes had turned to the circular and 
now for the first time he knew the na 
ture of Mr. Liggett’s enterprise. The 
circular was 






br iefly worded , 
For That Blue Look, Try 
‘sAS-~- YOU-W ERE ” 
$25 a bottle. 
Room 28, 


Terms Cash, 

Commercial House, 
“Yes, sir,” Mr, Liggett concluded, 
“it’s a very good little business. I can’t 
recall a better one—and I’ve had a 
varied experience, too. I'd be willing 
to bet that 1 will dispose of five thou- 
sand bottles of ‘As-You-Were’ in the 
next twenty-four hours. After that, 
Mr. Davis, (Il be glad to sell you the 
business. I'll make you a very low 
figure on it, and-—— 

\ cry of rage ¢ 

scrambled t o his feet and stood shaking 
his fist. 

“Tt was a confidence 
start!” he shouted 
get any of sty money 

Mr. Liggett chuckled 
we would have—if you 
beretta.” 

“You’re a swindler! [Il have noth 
ing more to do with you.” 

The door slammed and he was gone 
Simultancously d 
and Mr. Beasely enicred, grinning 

“Looks like he’s mad about some 
thing,” he remarked. 

“Tt kinda struck me that way, ‘ 
Jim.” Mr. Liggett blew a fragrant 
smoke wreath toward the ceiling. “‘It’s 
curious how touchy some of these town 
A funny world, Jim, a funny 


, P 
another door opene 


hicks are. 
world.” 
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CHAPTER 1. 


A KNIFE THRUST 


Hie senior partner of the firm 

of Clement-Kezar, architects, 

was of medium height, dark, 

keen-eyed, possessed of a 
fiery disposition, a man who was quick 
to make friends and equally hasty in 
making violent and lasting enemies. “If 
you don’t like my way of doing busi- 
was a frequent expression of 
Norman Clement, “you know what you 
can do about it.” 

Linton Kezar was as entirely the op- 

posite of his quick-tempered partner as 
whiie is the reverse of black. The jun- 
architectural firm 
was a quiet, methodical personage al- 
ways carrying a sly twinkle in his eye 
and ever ready with a jest or a story 
to illustrate better any point he wished 
to emphasize. Norman Clement jumped 
at his conclusions; Linton Kezar ar- 
rived at his inferences only after long, 
cold study. The former rode rough- 
shod over men, but was quick to hold 
out a helping hand to those in trouble ; 
the latter always handled those with 
whom he came in contact with velvet 
gloves, but the man who was in need 
of assistance found in Linton Kezar a 
quiet, seemingly sympathetic listener 
whose methodical refusal was worded 
in a manner that was more than likely 
to leave an impression of indebtedness 
to himself. 

It was, perhaps, no more than natu- 
ral that when tragedy threatened the 
firm of Clement-Kezar, it rest 
its finger on Norman Clement. A knife 


ness,” 


ior partner of the 


should 


thrust, a blow that must have been im- 
pelled with terrific force, drove down- 
ward past his shoulder blade and pene- 
trated the heart. He died crumpled 
forward across the great flat mahog- 
any desk at which he had been sitting. 

The thing was mystifying, and yet 
it wasn’t; much depended on the angle 
from which one viewed the affair, It 
was generally conceded that there was 
but one man who could have driven 
the knife home; but one person who 
could have Norman Clement. 
This man, it was said, certainly had the 
opportunity and, very probably, the 
provocation. The means and the mo- 
tive stood out clear and marked by the 
regular operation of reason. The thing 
that put the investigation up in the air 
was the absence of the weapon. 

Johnny Gires stepped into the corri- 
dor and banged the door leading from 
Norman Clement’s private office. He 
was noticeably excited. He was red of 
face and panting. He walked the length 
of the hallway and rang the elevator 
bell. The car was at the bottom. Be- 
fore it had reached the sixth floor Myra 
Allard had flung herself from the door 
leading from the Clement-Kezar outer 
offices. 

The elevator had reached the 
level of the sixth floor, and the orna- 
mental iron door was just gliding back. 
Myra Allard screamed. 

“Norman Clement been killed!” 
she cried and fainted haliway down the 
length of the corridor. 


killed 


cage 


1 
has 


the evenis that immedi- 
it must be 
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ately preceded the tragedy, 
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stated that Saturday at one o’clock, un- 
less .competitive plans were on the 
boards or other rush tracings were be- 
ing hurried through, Clement-Kezar 
More often, however, it was 
three or four o'clock before Miss Al- 
lard had placed the last letter on the 
desk of the particular member of the 
firm irom whom she had been taking 
dictation and the offices generally fell 
under the spell of the weekly, half- 
holiday desertion. 

ft was on one of these long Satur- 
days that Norman Clement was mur- 
very one had been working 
under more or less of a strain, as the 
men at the drafting tables rushed their 
work along that they might slide out in 
time to get to the ball game, and Miss 
lard at the typist’s desk sent her fin- 
gers flying over the keys of her ma- 
chine like little jabs of lightning, impa- 
tient, spiteful. 

The day was hot and sticky. Tem- 
pers were ruffled and hinged close on 
the raw edge of tempestuous eruption. 
things had been going wrong the bet- 
ter part of the day, and neither the 
humidity nor the unreasonable insist- 
ence of the senior partner that certain 
drawings be completed and sent to the 
blue printers before draping the boards 
with the black dust coverings, helped to 
clear the atmosphere any. 

Twice during that Saturday Johnny 
Gires fidgeted his rather slight person, 
first, into the private official sanctum 
of Linton Kezar, then into the inner 
shrine of Norman Clement. Under 
stress of his first mission into the lion’s 
den he had forgotten at the moment 
to include his second request. 

Johnny wanted a raise—because he 
wanted to marry Myra Allard—and he 
desired permission to leave the office 
in time to catch the two-forty-five flyer 
for the mountains, where a week-end 
party had been planned for July third, 
fourth, and fifth at the summer home 
of Myra’s sister. 


closed. 


dered. 


Linton Kezar listened to the young- 
ster’s summary of his requests, and then, 
with a great air of salubrity and of 
gracious approval of the venture, re- 
ferred John Gires to the senior part- 
ner. Norman Clement in both instances 
promptly and with his customary quick 
dissection of the case turned the drafts- 
man down. Times were hard, there 
was very little building, and the over- 
head was big enough at present without 
adding to it in any way. If Johnny 
wasn’t satisfied, Mr. Clement suggested 
bluntly, perhaps there would be no tears 
shed if Mr. Gires packed his troubles 
into his little old kit bag and looked for 
another job. 

As for getting off in time for any 
two-forty-five train, that was out of the 
question. That Menthuen High School 
stone detail had to be ready for Whalen 
the first thing Tuesday morning. 
Wasn't it enough that he was going to 
loaf Monday without wanting all of 
Saturday afternoon ? 

Johnny Gires’ face grew redder and 
redder; his lips twitched at the corners. 
Ile was hurt, disappointed. It seemed 
that he was always the goat. He re 
ceived the lowest pay of any man in 
the office; he was usually chosen as the 
draftsman who must remain after hours 
-—-without overtime—to complete the un- 
finished drawings of more independent 
men. He had worked hard; he was a 
good draftsman. The one thing that 
the youth needed was the initiative to 
find another position. 

Unhappily Johnny Gires was one of 
those men who must take either a punch 
on the jaw or a savage mental shock 
to arouse them before they will step 
out and start the climb which leads to 
the place in the world of which they are 
really capable. 

Johnny had always worked hard, al 
ways hoping tor that long-promised ad- 
vance in salary. He had been in the 
employ of Clement-Kezar so long that 
it was home; no other place would pos 








sess the same atmosphere, and he 
dreaded breaking away. 

Whenever the raise had been brought 
to the attention of the members of the 
firm it was always Linton Kezar who 
voiced a sympathetic understanding, 
while he nodded his hypocritical ap- 
proval and requested the younger to ex- 
plain the situation to his partner; he 
was quite sure that Johnny Gires de- 
served more money—which, by no 
means, was acknowledging that Linton 
Kezar actually intended the youth to 
get that cherished boost; it was merely 
a nice manner of avoiding the unpleas- 
antness of an out-and-out, point-blank 
refusal such as Clement was capable of 
giving. 

The strange part of it was that dur- 
ing a private conference between the 
partners it had been Linton Kezar who 
had come out emphatically againsi the 
policy of advancing any salaries in the 
office whatsoever. That, however, had 
been a sentiment intended for the ears 
of Norman Clement only. And it was 
the latter to whom the task of breaking 
the tidings of the final decision fell, 
for which the fiery senior partner pos- 
sessed all the qualifications, including 
an adequate vocabulary. 

Linton Kezar was a plaster model, 
smooth, carefully groomed, with ail his 
good qualities emphasized on the out- 
side. Norman Clement was a working 
drawing, crude, practical, with his real 
self shaded behind meaningless lines 
aud angles and unemotional figures. 

In his heart the senior member of the 
firm would have liked to comply with 
both of Johnny Gires’ wishes, but there 
was before him the last admonition of 
the placid but relentless junior part- 
ver. “TI have promised the stone man 
the detail of the water table and the 
facade; I want them ready for me to 
look over before I go home this after- 
noon. Gires has been after me about 
more money; I told him to see you, but 
it’s understood that there is nothing 
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doing. That’s final. If he doesn’t like 
it let him get another job. I don’t be- 
lieve he is doing as well since he has 
begun to take so much interest in Miss 
Allard.” And with a_ cynical laugh: 
“If he wasn’t so fond of paying two 
lunch checks possibly he~ wouldn't be 
sO insistent on getting a raise.” 

And so the matter of an increase in 
salary was settled. 

Johnny was disappointed concerning 

his failure to secure his raise: how- 
ever, in the present moment it was not 
tantamount to the stark reality that he 
must lose out on the beginning of the 
week-end that he had looked forward to 
for so long. There was no other train 
for the isolated little mountain resort 
where Myra’s sister maintained a sum- 
mer home, until twelve o’clock Sunday, 
which meant that his stay must be cut 
exactly in half. He could stand the 
defeat of his expectations anent an in- 
crease in salary, because it was of the 
future; but to be denied a bit of pleas- 
ure that was so invitingly near at hand, 
especially the delight of the train ride 
over the scenic route with Myra, was 
more than the fraility of humanity 
could stand. 
* The sudden realization that he would 
not be able to leave the office in time 
to take the train stirred in Johnny 
Gires a sudden, black rage. Two whole 
days and two long evenings, one in a 
party of joyous young people, and, per- 
haps, a short opportunity now and then 
to be alone with Myra, to romp with 
her through the fields, to paddle on the 
blue surface of the wonderful Chocorua 
—and he couldn’t go till to-morrow. 

Johnny Gires, his chin sagging, his 
shoes scuffling along the carpet of Nor- 
man Clement's private office, turned 
slowly back toward the door which led 
to his prison, to the now thoroughly 
despised drafting room, desolate and 
deserted, shrouded by wavy areas of 
black coverings. He paused abruptly. 
He couldn't go back there and grind 
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away for the rest of the afternoon. 
He wouldn’t! He turned suddenly and 
moved toward Norman Clement with a 
quick, springy step, his eyes blazing. 
Always he had accepted meekly the de- 
cision of others; always he had sub- 
mitted to the will of those who were 
over him, but in an instant now he was 
in revolt. re 
“i'm done!” he cried, banging with 
a closed fist on the desk at which Nor- 
“nent sat. “I quit! There’re 
You can’t make a fool out 
To blazes with you! 


in Cle 
other jobs. 


of me any longer. 


I owe you a poke in the jaw for some 
of the things you have said to me!” 
Norman Clement, quick, aggressive, 


ded back his chair and surged to 
lis feet. 

“If that way you feel about 
it, young fellow, just try it. You’ve 
been sulky quite a while. We pay men 
to do as we ask them, not as they want 
You can’t come in here and tell 
me whether you will work or not. As 
for more pay, you can make up your 
here and now you'll not be 

the future. No!’ His 
voice rose with the anger that increased 
youngsier leaned toward him 
“No! You're through! 
Get out!” 
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mind right 
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menacingly. 


Fired! 


“No, Pm not! I quit two minutes 
ayo. You can't fire me. Thank good- 


ness I've got courage enough to leave 
your old sweat shop at last. I'll hand 
yous 

“Don’t you threaten me!” shouted 
ihe senior partner, as the quivering 
youth seemed on the point of lunging 
“How dare you talk like that 
office? Go There's the 
If you aren’t out in ten seconds, 
I'll throw you out!” - 
The typewriter in the outer office 
uddenly ceased its rapid-fire clicking. 
had dictating. 
There was the sound of his chair scrap- 
slowly to his 
the junior part- 
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door! 
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ner were riveted on the pebbled-glass 
panel which bore the name: “Norman 
Clement, Private.” A strange, tense 
expression crept slowly across his face; 
his head was turned slightly to one 
side; his lips were pursed tight to- 
gether. 

Myra Allard stared at the door be- 
yond with a sort of compelling fasci- 
nation. Linton Kezar moved his eyes 
slowly as they searched the face of the 
girl with a swift and calculating scru- 
tiny. There was a moment of por- 
tentous silence; then came a sudden 
clatter of a chair as it toppled back- 
ward, a short scufile, and the next in- 
stant the door which led from Norman 
Clement's private office to the corridor 
banged with a jarring crash. 

CHAPTER II. 


“yOU KILLED NORMAN CLEMENT!” 


FRANTIC little ery sprang to the 

lips of the girl before the type- 
writer, but it was smothered by two 
moist, white palms that flew upward 
and pressed against her face. 

“O-o-h!” 

The frightened voice of Myra Al- 
lard trailed into a dry gasp. Her 
glance passed from the door leading to 
the senior partner’s office to the face 
of Linton Kezar. His mouth corners 
had lost their habitual, lurking sugges- 
tion of an_ ever-satisfying painted 
smile. The junior partner was alert, 
poised ; he regarded the stenographer for 
just an instant, his eyes grown cold 
and disdainful; then he strode toward 


the door behind which was veiled a 
strange unknown. 
“I guess that cub must have got 


nasty,” said Mr. Kezar. “Just a min- 
ute, Miss Allard.” The man’s tone was 
hollow, mechanical; all hint of jest, of 
whimsicality, was gone. Just a trace 
of forceful decision was there, almost 
of haggard, unrelenting purpose. 

Linton hand rested on 
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Kezar’s the 
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knob. ‘He hesitated, then suddenly ap- 
peared to shake himself with a quick 
little gesture of impatierice. He opened 
the door a slight fraction of its radius 
and glanced into the room beyond. A 
moment later he swung it wide and 
stood back for the girl behind him to 
see. He made a jerky movement with 
his right hand, his left still grasping 
the knob. 

Myra Allard shot one swift, all-see- 
ing glance into the silent office, then 
cried aloud. Again came a dry, fright- 
ened exclamation of horror. 

The form of Norman’ Clement was 
stretched grotesquely across his desk. 

Linton Kezar, tense, leaning slightly 
forward, appeared to be steeling himself 
io enter. Now he flung his arm out- 
ward toward the stenographer. His 
face was suddenly distorted, hideous, 
purple. 

“Norman Clement has been stabbed !’’ 
he cried. “Miss Allard, go into the 
corridor and get somebody to come 
here.” The man swung the door partly 
shut. 

Instinctively the girl before the type- 
writer reached for the telephone at her 
elbow, but Linton Kezar shook his 
head. His voice, pitched high, insist- 
ent, authoritative, commanded her: 

“No! Not the telephone!” He 
pointed dramatically. ‘Go into the cor- 
ridor, I tell you! Get any one—the ele- 
vator man—the janitor———” 

The girl obeyed, darting to her feet 
and toward the outer door like a fright- 
ened doe. One swift, terrified glance 
she flung over her shoulder. Linton 
Kezar, towering on the threshold of 
the room of tragedy, was watching, 
seemingly intent on guarding the thing 
that was there. 

Myra Allard, choking, fighting for 
breath, battling back the panic that 
surged within, stumbled from the gene- 
eral office of the firm of Clement-Kezar 
into the broad, white-tiled corridor be- 
yond, 
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Linton Kezar moved into the room 
that was the private office of Norman 
Clement. His step was quick and 
springy, while there was something 
about the set of his shoulders, the awed 
stealth of him in that entrance, that 
seemed to augur a swift and unrelent- 
ing purpose. It was a Linton Kezar 
reincarnated with the spirit of Norman 
Clement, an aggressive, indomitable per 
sonage who would be swift and merci- 
less in his accusation of the last indi 
vidual to be with the senior partner. 

In the corridor now were hurrying 
steps and excited yoices. Myra Allard 
lay crumpled in a limp heap on the 
floor, her face colorless, her fingers 
clutching weakly, spasmodically. 
Johnny Gires was bending -over her, 
whispering softly: 

“Myra! Myra, what’s the matter? 
Oh, you poor kid! TI lost my head for 
a minute. It wasn’t anything.” And 
to the elevator man who came hurry- 
ing from the cage: “TI had a scrap with 
old man Clement. He got excited and 
called me—he called me a name. [ hit 
him. That’s all. I-—Il guess’’—nodding 
his head toward the wilted form beside 
him—‘“thought there was a murder or 
something. Here, help me carry her 
into the waiting room. There’s a couch 
in there.” ‘ 

“T thought [T heard her holler that 
Clement had been killed,” said the 
building employee. “Gosh! She 
screamed, all right.” 

The two men started to lift the girl 
but were interrupted by a booming 
voice behind them, a voice that would 
brook no disobedience. 

“Never mind her! Dick’-—to the ele- 
vatear man—‘go down and tell George 
to come up here. Don’t let anybody 
out of this building. Norman Clement 
has been stabbed to death. I have tele- 
phoned the police. They'll be here in 
a few minutes.” 

Johnny Gires stumbled blindly to his 




















He brushed his hand across his 
eyes. His chin was trembling. 

“Stabbed!” he cried. ‘Oh, no, no! 
[—_I——_ He ttold me I lied; that I 
was-—— I only gave him a shove. 
[ hit him in the shoulder, and he stum- 
bled against his chair and fell onto his 
desk. He was going to kick me out. 
Oh-h-h! I tell you I didn’t do that! 
You're crazy! He just slipped, and hit 
his head. He’s stunned! He isn’t 
Come! Come back and look!” 

Phe young man stumbled half blindly 
toward the door leading to the general 
His movement, however, was 
blocked by the strangely forbidding 
form of Linton Kezar. <A white, rigid 
palm confronted him, seized his right 
hand, and hurled him back. 

“You stay here, Gires,” commanded 
the junior member of the architectural 
frm. “You don’t want to go in there; 
it would do you no good. And re- 
member, anything you say may be used 
you. Don’t forget that when 
the police come. I'd advise you to be 
very careful. Norman Clement has been 
murdered. You came from his _pri- 
vate office scarcely two minutes ago.” 

There was a tense moment of. si- 
Only the sobbing intake of the 
draftsman’s breath and the choky ex- 
halation broke the terrible stillness of 
the corridor. Johnny Gires licked his 
white lips and gulped hard. The thing 
had come like a lightning bolt in a dry 
storm. His left hand pressed hard 
against his forehead and then crowded 
slowly back over his hair. The eyes of 
Linton Kezar were boring into him like 
two gimlets of molten steel. <A terrible 
accusation was there, with no hint of 
commiseration, of sorrow for the other. 

Softly the girl moaned. With a lit- 
tle cry on his tongue Johnny Gires 
tarted to kneel beside her. His move- 
ment was interrupted again by the now 
grating voice of Linton Kezar. The 
man was leaning forward slightly. He 
pointed a finger at the youth before him. 


feet. 


cle ad ! 


office. 


against 


lence. 
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“You did it!’ He flung the words 
from his lips with merciless intensity. 
“You killed him! You know it! 
What's the use of lying? I'll do what 
I can for you, but you'll have to take 
me into your confidence. Make a clean 
breast of it. Get it off your mind. The 
police will tear it out of you. You 
know that. You'll get the third de- 
gree. Before you have been alone with 
it twenty-four hours you'd offer your 
soul to share that secret with somebody. 
I'll give you my word to furnish funds 
for the best criminal lawyer money can 
get—but you’ve got to confide in me 
first. Tell me! You killed Norman 
Clement °” 

“I—I hit him! TI just—pushed him 
with—with the—with my hand.” 

“And he fell?” 

“Yes, yes! He stumbled!” 

“And you struck him again! 
used a knife!” 

“No! I tell you, Merciful 
Heaven, don’t you believe me?” 

The elevator cage again glided to a 
stop at the sixth floor, and the janitor 
came shambling down the hall in a 
broken trot. 

“Dick is at the frent entrance! 
show the police up, Mr. Kezar.” 

“The back! Who is watching the back 
stairway °” 

“The firemen, Mr. Kezar. The fire 
men. They won't let anybody out. 
Good Lord, what’s the matter? What's 
happened ?” 

“Norman Clement has been stabbed to 
death at his desk,’ repeated the archi- 
tect with methodical exactness. “Gires 
was the last person with him, but we 
want to give him all the show we can. 
Of course, there may have been some 
Norman Clement had enemies 


You 


no! 


He'll 


one else. 
No one knows it better than I do.’ 

The girl on the floor opened he: 
eyes; they were wide, staring. After 
a slow circuit of the faces above her 
they at last came to rest on Johnny 











Gires. After a moment she gasped out 
uncertainly : 

“What is it? What has happened?” 
Then, as clearer understanding came: 
“Johnny, you—you didn’t do it?” 

Gires shook his head mutely ; his lips 
were half open to frame their instant 
denial, Jt was all as though there had 
been some strange, terrible earth shock 
which had suddenly tumbled a tragedy 
about his ears. He was dazed. The 
swiftness of his wrath, its receding, and 
the subsequent undertow of cold, stark, 
almost unbelievable reality, left him 
struggling in a blurry, combative sea of 
horror. 

“No, Myra! Oh, my soul, not——” 

“Here, you, help me carry Miss Al- 
lard into the office,” interrupted the 
junior partner, nodding at the janitor ; 
then, jerking his thumb toward the open 
door behind them: “She is a very val- 
uable witness” —coldly——‘and the po- 
lice will want to question her when they 
And to the. youth before him 
with curt dominance: ““Gires, go back 
into the waiting room. Better take a 
drink of water and try to shake your- 
self together”—with a trace of a sneer 
—“before the police start questioning 


” 
come. 


you,” 
CHAPTER TIT. 
THE POLICE ARRIVE 
SAM HUCKINS, a detective lieu- 


tenant, together with a police ser- 
geant and two patrolnien, were di- 
rected to the office of Clement-Kezar 
by the elevator man, who was relieved 
of his post by one of the men in uni- 
form. 

On the sixth floor the second officer 
in harness was stationed just outside of 
the door leading to the waiting room 
and general offices of the architectural 


tirm. The sergeant and Sam Huckins 


pushed on into the lobby of the offices 
without ceremony 

Sam Huckins did not look like a po- 
liceman in plain clothes. and he did not 
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act like one. He had earned a place 
in the detective bureau by virtue of a 
natural ability to ferret out crime. He 
was known to the good peoples of the 
underworld as The Bloodhound Cop, 
which appellation was, frequently 
adopted by his associates in referring 
to the lean and gangling gentleman. 

Lieutenant Huckins had an individ- 
uality all his own. He was tall and 
spare, almost gaunt; his nose was 
slightly hooked, and unfeeling gentle- 
men endowed with less cunning than 
himself usually spoke of it as a “beak;”’ 
his eyes were blue and always appeared 
to be gazing at something that was 
farther away than ordinary mortals 
were given the power to see; his hair 
was thin at the temples, and there were 
wrinkles, thin-traced and numerous, 
across his forehead, deeper at the cor 
ners of his eyes, and of alternate length 
and depth about his mouth. He was 
slow of speech, slow to form conclu- 
sions, at times, and the thing that Sam 
Huckins appeared to-be studying with 
the utmost absorption was not always 
that in had the keenest in- 
terest. 

Linton Kezar g 
a sort of melodramatic dignity 

“Gentlemen, there has been 
ft has very nearly 
unnerved me. My partner has been 
killed. {t is terrible. “This way, please.” 
The junior partner compressed his lips 
slightly and lifted one eyebrow with 
swift significance as he flashed a glance 
in the direction of the youth in the 
heavily decorated outer office 

With fascinated horror Johnny Gires 
Myra Allard ut- 


which he 


reeied the officers with 
a crime 


perpetrated here 


eyed the strangers 
tered a forlorn little exclamation of 
helplessness and suddenly began pat- 
ting Johnny’s hand with neryous agita- 
tion. 

Johnny Gires brought a glass of wa- 
ter from the cooler, then sat beside the 
girl on the great leather divan, slipping 
his arm about her with an air of pro- 














prietorship and yet with a gentleness 
that bespoke a desire to comfort at a 
momeut when words were weak and 
unsatisfying. The young man’s eyes 
were filled with a great weariness; his 
face was white and haggard. He 
watched every move of the three men 
beyond with a sort of despairing resig- 
nation. 

For a moment the youth was pos- 
sessed of an inclination to rush forward 
and cry out that he was innocent, but 
this thought was quickly overshadowed 
by the reasoning that he had done no 
wrong, hence it would be practically ad- 
mitting guilt to offer protestation until 
he had been accused by other than the 
overwrought Linton Kezar. He would 
wail, and at the same time try to think 
the thing out, try to consider, granting 
that the junior partner's eyesight was 
sure and his brain unimpaired by the 
heat, just exactly what reaily had oc- 
curred in Norman Clement’s office. 

rhe color was again beginning to tint 
the cheeks of Myra Allard. She was 
breathing with the slow, measured pre- 
cision now of one who is sleeping heav- 
ily. She, too, was watching the three 
men as they turned, just before enter- 
ing the mystery chamber, and, for a 
brief instant, allowed their gaze to rest 
on the young draftsman and the girl 
who eccupied a position beside him. 

Her keen eyes saw the lift of Linton 
Kezar’s eyebrow and instantly inter- 
preted the grim significance of it. The 
door closed behind the man a moment 
later as the junior partner and the two 
ofiicers moved into the fateful room. 

[xcept for the speculative gaze of the 
uniformed gentleman in the corridor, as 
he occasionally glanced through the 
glass panel of the door, Johnny Gires 
and Myra Allard were not observed. 
The girl had regained her composure 
with surprising promptitude. The 


young man eyed her with concern, for- 
getful for the moment of his own des- 
perate plight. 
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“Do you feel all right now, Myra?” 
he murmured. “Do you?” 

Slowly, very slowly, Myra Allard 
swung her gaze from the door marked 
Norman Clement, Private, to the face 
of Johnny Gires. 

“J—I'm all right now, Johnny,” she 
said, giving a little nervous start, as 
though she had been unaware of the 
presence of the other till he spoke. 

“Oh, you poor kid!’ The youth 
groped for words to express his pity 
for the girl. “What a shame! Your 
week-end is all shot now, and every- 
thing. I can’t realize it yet. It seems 
like a dream. It came so quick. J had 
looked forward to going for so long, 
and then when Mr. Clement said I'd 
have to stay and finish up the detail of 
that stone work, right on top of turn- 
ing me down about my raise, why, it 
pretty nearly made me crazy. It 
wouldn’t have been so bad if Mr. Kezar 
hadn't half promised me right along 
that he would see that I got off early 
to-day. He—he’s white, that guy. You 
can’t blame him for thinking I—— Oh, 
Lord, I can’t say it! I can’t believe it! 
I didn’t kill Norman Clement! He 
can’t be dead! He can’t! He can’t!” 

Johnny Gires sprang to his feet and 
began pacing back and forth, his hands 
clenched and great beads of perspira- 
tion breaking out on his forehead. After 
a little he sat down again beside the 
girl. 

“Myra, I can swear before my Maker 
that I never touched Mr. Clement with 
aknife. I didn’t have one. I was mad, 
but not like that. I felt just like punch- 
ing him. I admit it. I would have, too, 
in another second. He was too close to 
me, and I just gave him a little shove. 
When he slipped and hit his head it 
cooled me off a little; I went out and 
slammed the door. It didn’t seem a 
minute before I heard you cry that he 
had been killed. Who could have done 
it?” 

As the realization became suddenly 








seared across his brain that the’ fetters 
of circumstance were welded so fright- 
fully close about him that there seemed 
absolutely no opportunity for relief, 
Johnny Gires buried his face in his 
hands and for a‘little gave way to the 
surge of emotions that had enveloped 
him, 

Suddenly Myra Allard, a new ilush of 
flaming her cheeks, 
seized the lapels of Johnny Gires’ coat. 
With two strong hands she shook him, 
jerked his head up from his palms with 
a swift violence that threatened to dis- 
lodge that member from the quaking 
hody of the youth. 

“Johnny Gires,” she cried, “get hold 
of yourself! The shock of the thing 
when Mr. Kezar called to me that Clem- 
ent had been killed bounced me right 
off into space, especially when J came 
to realize that you had just left his of- 
fice. But now, here! You cut out that 
tuff and sit up and get ready to fight! 
You start letting your nerves run away 
with you, and before you know it the 
will be making you admit that 
They'll try 


crimson across 


polices 
you did murder the man, 
hard enough. Listen to me! Kezar 
said Clement was stabbed to death. Did 
you have a knife in your pocket—of 
any kind?” 

“No! Not even a penknife.” 
youth shook his head vigorously. 

“Then they’ll have to look elsewhere 
for ther man!” cried the girl. ‘Put 
up your fists, Johnny; you're never 
licked till the count of ten, as my 
brother says. I’ve got faith in you, and 
Ii help you fight. And perhaps T am 
a better fighter than IT have given indi- 
cations of so far. Now never mind 
that week-end; there are others, brand 
new ones every Saturday”—with an en- 
couraging little pat. “Straighten your 
collar and push back your hair and try 
not to look so scared and guilty; it’s 
enough to queer you right at the start. 
You hayen’t done anything that you are 
afraid of. Advertise it!” 


The 
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“No; I haven’t done anything!” 
Johnny Gires flung back his head and 
jerked at his tie. “Linton Kezar said 
that I killed Clement, but-——” 

“But!” snapped Myra, springing to 
her feet. “Hardly a minute after Nor- 
man Clement was struck down Linton 
Kezar telephoned for the police—not 
for a doctor!” 


CHAPTER ty. 
“Let's SEE YOUR HANDS!” 
ORMAN CLEMENT was killed 
by a single, powerful knife thrust. 
It was the medical examiner’s verdict. 
given a few minutes aiter that gentle- 
man’s arrival. There was absolutely no 
trace of the weapon to be found. The 
swiftness of its disappearance was per- 
plexing. Sam Huckins and a little group 
of newspaper men searched high up and 
low down, in the corridor, in the private 
office that had been Norman Clement’s, 
in the general offices of the firm, in the 
waiting room, in the clevator cage, at 
the foot of the well, on the floor of the 
light shaft on which windows from the 
corridor and private office opened, and, 
in particular, about the 
Johnny Gires. However, it was 
no avail. 

That the weapon was one of no mean 
proportions had been proved by a cur- 
sory examination of the wound. It gave 
the searchers something bordering defi- 
nite detail concerning the killer’s in- 
strument~of death, The blade, it wa 
decided, should measure approximately 
eight inches; it was double-edged and of 
unusual stoutness, else it must have been 
snapped by its terrific impact with the 
bony elements with which it came in 
coniact. 


“What did 


person of 


ali Ot 


you do with the knife. 


Gires?” Sam Huckins paused abruptly 
in his wanderings of seemingly aimless 
intent and, in a tone of voice that would 
have been the same if he had merely 
asked how Johnny was feeling, directed 








» 


oe 






the interrogation at the young drafts- 
man. 
“TY didn’t have any knife!” Johnny 
Gires threw back his head and tried 
to look a defiance that he did not feel. 
I didn’t kill Mr. Clement.” 
“You were pretty mad, weren't 


, 


you, 
Gires ?’ 
“Ves, | was.” 
“Were you harboring any kind of a 
vrudge for Clement you went 
into his office?” 


hefore 


“No, sir.’ 
“You didn’t go in there’ —jerking his 
+ head toward the door beyond the rail- 
ine—“‘with the feeling, ‘Well, if this 
old stiff doesn’t come across this trip 
Vil Ax him?’ You did, didn’t you, now? 
Come, own up.” 

“No, sir, I did not!” 

“But when he told you it was all off 
about your raise, and on top of that you 
couldn’t get away early this afternoon, 
vou hit him, didn’t you?” 

“Y-yes,”” 

“What with?’ 

‘My hand. Like that” 


} erry ee 
aqaemonstra 


What did you have in your hand 
“Nothing.” 
“Sure?” 


ry Say OD 
7 ¢S, Sif. 


P “T{f-m! But you hit him: 
“T only meant to shove him away.’ 
“Artd he slipped and fell partly 
iwross his desk ?” 
“Ves 
\nd you wet owt and 


-yes, sit 

slanimed the 

loor 2” 
“Yes, that 
“And you walked down the hall and 

but before the 

rushed 


Was it.” 


rane for the elevator, 
cage came up this young 
into the corridor and cried that Norman 


” 


lady 


Clement had been killed 

“Ves, sir.” 

“H-m! Let’s see your hands!” 

The youth held them out to the de- 
tective. The latter shifted his slow, far- 
ecing eyes from the left hand to the 
Ol. -bs 
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right. There his gaze lingered for a 
moment; then he searched higher until 
his eyes rested squarely on the face of 
the other. After a little he took the 
finger tips of Johnny Gires’ right hand 
firmly in his own left, while with a little 
flip of his rght forefinger he indicated 
a crimson stain deep in the loose flesh 
folds between the base of the thumb and 
the palm. 

Following the indicative movement of 
the detective, the startled gray eyes of 
the youth dropped till they were staring 
straight at the telltale smear of red. 

The eyes of the girl saw, too, and 


her heart sank. She looked appealingly 


at Gires, hurt, questioning. It was to 
Myra Allard that he turned when he 
spoke. He had no regard now for the 


officer. If he could only make the girl 
believe, even in spite of the damning 
red smear, that he was innocent, he 
would be satisfied to let everything else 
take its course. 

“T don’t know how it got there, Myra 
Merciful Heaven, everything is against 
me, though. I know! I know! It 
doesn’t seem possible that anybody else 
could have done that terrible thing.” 
Johnny Gires glanced fearfully at the 
door that led to the room containing that 
ilent form, and shuddered. 

Sam Huckins shook his 
inade a sucking noise through a cornet: 
of his mouth. He held Johnny’s hand 
close and bent to examine the crimson 
mark, then straightened and glanced at 
the girl, his eyes narrowmg slightly 

Myra Allard, brown-eyed, fresh, and 
clean to look upon, returned the gaz 


head and 


unflinching 
johnny didn’t do it,’ she said at last 
something terrible behind it 





“There is 
all.” 
\pparently the detective did not heat 
her. 
“Did you hide that knife?” he 
at the woman after a brief interval of 


shot 


tense silence. 


Myra Allard shook her head mechan 











ically. She was neither resentful nor, 
apparently, surprised at the question. 
“No,” she said quietly, “there was no 
knife to hide that Johnny or I know 
“anything about.” 

Sam Huckins was still gazing ab- 
stractly at the red blur which lurked 
there on the flesh of the hand he held 
when Linton Kezar came through the 
gate which separated the general offices 
from the waiting room. He advanced 
slowly toward the little group by the 
great leather sofa, dabbing at the cor- 
ners of his eyes with his handkerchief 
as he came forward. 

With an effort that was entirely ap- 
parent to both the senses of sight and 
hearing, he controlled the grief that had 
seized upon him as the reaction followed 
close after the actual horror of the 
thing. He stood beside the detective, 
and his gaze trailed down to the tinge 
of color at the edge of the draftsman’s 
white palm. 

“Ah-ha-a!"" The exclamation was 
one of satisfaction, and yet there was 
the faintest trace of relief. Almost in- 
voluniarily he glanced at his own al 
most feminine hands, pink and glowing 
from a recent purging. The face of 
Linton Kezar filled with a slow light 
of complacency. “I knew it! The in- 
grate!’ The man shook his head, and 
added: “It’s the old story; murder 
will out. I tried to tell you, Gires, that 
it was best to be perfectly frank with 
me.” And then to Huckins: “You 
can find no trace of the knife?” 

Sam Huckins wagged his head with 
pendulumlike precision. He tossed 
aside the hand of Johnny Gires quite 
as though it were only a crumpled and 
utterly worthless scrap of paper. For 
a moment he stood patting the nails of 


his hands together, his fingers crooked 
inward, a peculiar habit that he had 
when engrossed in deep and perplexing 
study. His eyes ranged the walls be- 
fore him, reviewing the sketchy water- 
color drawings hung askew; then he al- 
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lowed his gaze to wander to the broad, 
flat tables and from one to another of 
the plaster models of buildings thrown 
this way and that by the searchers. 
After a long pause Huckins mur 
mured, seemingly half to himself: “No” 
—rolling out his under lip in a peculiar 
‘we haven't found the 


little grimace— 
weapon—yet.” 

“But you—-we—are going to!” It 
was Myra Allard, self-possessed now, 
confident. She got up from the divan 
and moved toward the gate leading to 
the general office as she spoke. 

“Yes,” echoed the detective. “Oh, 
yes, sure—we’re going to.”” He turned 
to follow the girl. She held the gate 
open for him. Neither, apparently, was 
aware of the perplexed personage of 
the junior partner as he stood in the 
center of the waiting room, his eyes 
riveted on the smirch of red on the 
palm of Johnny Gires, while the young 
man turned his hand from side to side 
wonderingly for his own dumfounded 
inspection. 

CHAPTER \ 
MYRA ALLARD SPEAKS 

THE police sergeant came from the 

private office of the dead man. 
He glanced toward the waiting room 
at his right, noted the presence there of 
the young draftsman and Linton Ke- 
zar, then moved toward the dr@fting- 
room door, jerking his head at Huck 
ins. The latter obeyed the summons ; 
the girl followed theme 

Sergeant Allen turned an eye of dis- 
approval on the girl, but he caught 
Huckins’ glance and waited for the de- 
tective to speak. However, the girl 
broke in first. 

“I—I've got something I want to 
say!” She flung a hurried glance over 
her shoulder to reassure herself that 
there was no one in the general office 
who might perchance be in a position 
to hear her. She did not lower her 
voice; she was visibly nervous and 






















high-strung. “You may laugh at me 
and think I am naturally prejudiced 
when I say that because | am _ prac- 
tically engaged to Johnny Gires I have 
the utmost faith in him. 1 have known 
him a long time. He is hot-tempered 
at times, but he is not possessed of the 
heart to kill.” 

“Ieven though he had been rankling 
under what he probably considered a 
vrievous injustice?” put in Allen. 

\iyra shook her head emphatically. 
“No,” she said. “Listen. I have been 
with Clement-Kezar for a long time 

-over five years. Johnny has_ been 
here a good while, teo. He did have 
a grievance, as you say, and a just one 

-hut he had no motive for killing Nor- 
man Clement. Some one else did! 
Johuny Gires had nothing in the world 
to gain by murdering Mr. Clement, 
while there was everything to lose. 
verything! But there was a man who 
had everything to gain, and little or 
nothing to lose by the death of the sen- 
ior partner!” 

“And that 
eeant. 

“Was Linton Kesar!” 

Sergeant Allen’s eyebrows arched 
abruptly, whids- his lips pursed them- 
elves into position for a low whistle. 
sam Huckins, one elbow propped on 
. drawing table, was tracing the fore- 
linger of his right hand from room to 
oom of a floor plan before him. The 
virl’s statement appeared to interest him 
very little one way or another. ‘““M-m!’’ 
was the extent of his comment. 

“Nevertheless,” said the sergeant 
ifter a little, “until there is something 
considerably more tangible than suppo- 
ition it would be useless to consider 
the junior partner in the light of a sus- 
pect. The young fellow’s defense 
might work up something out of it, but 

doubt if any jury in the country 
would acquit him with so strong a chain 
of circumstantial evidence against him. 
[f you can suggest any definite step that 


suggested the set 
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might lead to the discovery of the 
weapon, or open new lanes on behalf 
of Gires, we will be only too glad to 
follow up whatever developments there 
are.” 

“What's this motive you were speak- 
ing about?” Mr. Huckins asked, with- 
out turning his head. “Hew do you 
figure Clement’s partner having a mo- 
tive to kill him?” 

The girl glanced again over her 
shoulder ; then she moved closer to the 
imperturbable detective, who, appar- 
ently, was concerned for the most part 
in solving the riddle of the unfinished 
floor plan. He was still abstractedly 
wandering from kitchen to dining room 
to reception hall to living room, and then 
back. 

“Because there is no other conclssion 
that a person who knows the men from 
the inside can draw.” Myra Allard’s 
eyes were glowing; her fluffy brown 
hair framed her face with stray wisps 
and curls. She was alive now, vibrant, 
ready to fight for the terrified youth 
in the other room. She went on: ‘‘Nor 
man Clement was a worker. Linton 
Kezar was a spender—and more. He 
stole away the love of Norman Clem- 
ent’s wife. It’s the same old triangle, 
and it’s the same old story: if a woman 
loses her heart to another man, and 
everybody in town knows it, the hus- 
band is usually the last. In a way it 
was a merciful thing that Norman 
Clement will never know that his wife 
was in love with Mr. Kezar, 

“Clement carried an enormous in- 
surance. I knew; | wrote out checks 
for him when the premiums were due. 
It was all made over io his wife. An- 
other thing. Linton Kezar owed Nor- 
man Clement more money than he could 
ever hope to repay. Only the other day 
they had words about a note of Ke- 
zar’s that Clement had to take up. And, 
now that Mr. Clement is in there dead, 
‘I can’t help but feel that the always 
smooth and plastic snake who stole the 








dearest thing in Norman Clement’s life 
killed him. 


“Everything happened so quickly, and 
Linton Kezar seemed to know every 


move that he was going to make before 
he made it. There was no doubt in 
his mind that Norman Clement 
dead. There wasn’t time for him to 
make sure that his partner was past 
help. He didn’t telephone for a doc- 
tor or get a taxi and rush the man to 
the hospital. Oh, no! He telephoned 
for the police! He shouted, ‘He’s 
almost before he had crossed 


Was 


stabbed ! 
the threshold. 

“I saw Mr. Clement slumped across 
his desk, was frightened, 
wondering just what the trouble had 
been and if Johnny hit Clement, but I 
couldn’t have that he had been 
stabbed, and he hadn’t—then! I know 
that!” 

There was a step outside, and Linton 
Kezar came through the gate between 
ihe waiting room and the general office. 
He glanced about him, then moved to- 


because | 


said 


ward the drafting room 

“Shut that door!” ordered the police 
sergeant. 

Myra Allard moved to obey. She 
was intercepted by the junior partner. 

“Miss Allard, you may as well go 
home; you look white and sick.” 

“T am not in your employ any 
longer!” the gir! told him snappily, “so 


p 
it is not necessary for you to concern 
yourself with my leaving time. At 


present I am subject to the dictates of 
the police. Excuse me!’’ And _ she 
closed the door with decisive abrupt- 
ness. 

Linton Kezar suddenly went white. 
This disobedience on the part of a hith- 
erto tractable young lady was mutiny. 
He would see about it, and besides 
what did the police, the blundering idi 
ots, want of the testimony of a half- 
hysterical girl? He wondered—then 
pushed into the drafting room. 

“Pardon me, sergeant,” he interjected, 
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“Miss 
Allard has been through something of 
an ordeal, and | suggested that she go 
She has taken excep 


advancing with easy assurance. 


home and rest. 

tion to my advice, I only want to say 
that, while she is usually a most com- 
petent young woman and not easily un- 
balanced, to-day she went entirely out 
of her head. She concluded by fainting 
in the corridor. | merely say this so 
you may make ailowance for any state- 
menis she may make.” 

“By the way,” said the police ser- 
geant, breaking off at a tangent, “how 
do you think Mrs. Clement will take 
the blow?’ We have got to make ar- 
rangements to break the news to her.” 

“T thought, perhaps, it would be as 
well if | dropped out there myself,” 
remarked the junior partner. “I am 
afraid she will be ail broken up.” 

“Iker—ahem!” It Mr. Huckins 
coming to life. ‘You entertain doubts 
concerning Miss Allard’s reliability as a 
witness; do you, Mr. Kezar?”’ 

‘Why, yes. I—I1 feel that in her 
hysterical condition she should not be 
held accountable for her statements fol- 
lowing my discovery of the crime.” 

“But you believe her capable of tes- 
tifying as to what she heard previous 
to your opening the deor leading into 
Mr. Clement’s _office? There was 
nothing the matter with her then?” 

“Oh, no. She heard the angry voices 
of Gires and Norman, and she heard 
the scuffle and the thud as of somebody 
falling. You did, Miss Allard, did you 
not ?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Suppose, 


Was 


“Yes,” she said. 
said the 
addressing Mr. Kezar, ‘you and Miss 


Allard take the exact positions you were 


then,” deiective, 


occupying at the time Gires entered 
Clement's office The young lady at 
her typewriter, and yourself at what 


f the room you were then 

and the 
door of the 
shot a 


ever pol it of 


When the junior partner 


vir] moved toward the 
ee « : le 
drafting seryeant Allen 


room, 
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swift glance at the detective, but that 
gentleman had withdrawn himself 
completely behind the impenetrable 
mask that was Sam Huckins; hence 
there was no hint of what might be 
coming in the detective’s answering 
gaze, It was blank, far away, and 
merely offered the faintest recognition 
of the other’s silent interrogative. 

In the general office the strange 
tableau was quietly set.  Scarcely a 
word was spoken. Myra Allard 
dropped into the little, straight-backed 
chair before her typewriter. Linton 
Kezar, his eyes roving from face to 
face, and with seeming reluctance, 
swung his right leg across a corner of 
a table adjoining the stenographer’s 
desk. Sergeant Allen, his arms folded, 
stood watching from beside the letter 
press. Johnny Gires got up from the 
divan and came closer to the rail. The 
door leading to Norman Clement’s pri- 
vate office apened, and the medical ex- 
aminer was framed there. .\ newspa- 
per man and an artist from the staff of 
one of the big dailies of the city, who 
had been sent to make a sketch of the 
office, stood behind him. <A reporter 
slipped from the private office of Lin 
on Kezar, where he had been carrying 
on a research on his own account and 
unbeknown to Mr. Kezar, judging from 
that gentleman’s acrid glance. 

The officer in the corridor paused in 


j 


his slow march up and down to peer 
through the panel of the outer door 
1 


Vhe thing, he decided, was shaping up 


ike a stage rehearsal 
He would stick around. 
Sam Huckins, dreamy-eyed, unhur- 
ried of movement, gazed about, a gen- 
‘al im hits 
a man whose delight was the seem- 
ingly hopelessly knotted mystery? the 
crime that defied the carefully trained 
brains of the investigators. Here a 
man had been killed, while there lay 
in the wake of the murder a most pe- 
culiar assertment of damning circum- 


It looked good. 


own right, in his own way 
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stances on the one side; on the other 
a motive that was as old as the hills, 
a motive which generally incites mur- 
der. 

“You were taking dictation at the 
time of the murder, Miss Allard?’ Sam 
Huckins turned to the stenographer. 
His light-blue eyes seeming not to see 
her at all. 

“T am not sure,” the girl answered 
promptly. “I was writing a letter on 
the machine a part of the time that 
Johnny Gires was in Norman Clement’s 
private office. When it seemed that 
Johnny and Mr. Clement were getting 


rather excited, Mr. Kezar stopped. He ~ 


moved near the door and stood listen- 
ing.” 

“H-m. Yes. And you didn’t get up 
from your desk?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And you, Mr. Kezar,” the blue eyes 
of the detective shifted to the junior 
partner, “you didn’t feel inclined to butt 
in on Clement while this loud talk was 
going on? You felt that your part 
ner was well enough able to take care 
of himself?’ 

“That’s just it,’ 
other. 

“Still you were interested enough in 
what was going on to stop in the mid- 
dle of a letter and listen?” 

“T knew Gires had it in for Clement,” 
replied the junior partner, “and J halt 
expected there would be treuble.” 

Myra Allard’s eyes flashed ominously, 
and her lips framed an angry denial. 
Something, however, about Sam Huck- 
ins’ placid eyes checked her. She felt 
instinctively that the detective knew 
more than he let on. | 

Huckins turned to Johnny Gires. He 
stood gazing into the eyes of the youth 
for a long time, so long that the medi 
cal examiner turned to the newspaper 
men at his elbow and whispered: 
“Huckins is hep to somethin; he has 
got the goods on somebody as sure as 
Watch him.” 


acknowledged the 


blazes. 


’ 
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Sam Huckins reached across the rail- 
ing and raised Johnny Gires’ right 
hand. His eyes again rested on the 
smirch of red on the corner of the 
draftsman’s palm. 

“How'd you get that 
he asked quietly. 

The youngster hesitated for a brief 





mark, Gires ?” 


instant. His eyes sought those of the 
girl. A brave little smile flashed back 


from Myra Allard. Johnny Gires 
squared his shoulders and faced the 
officer. He said: 

“That’s India ink, sir. I put some 
warm-air-inlet arrows onto a plan for 
Mr. Kezar after lunch, and I got it 
from the quill on the cork. I was busy 
and didn’t have a chance to wash it 
off.” 

Linton Kezar sniffed; then his face 
clouded. “Pretty neat,” he murmured. 
“Tt took you a long time to think it up, 
though, John.” 

The lieutenant ignored the interrup 
tion. “Why didn’t you say so out there 
in the waiting room?’ 

Myra’s smile of encouragement had 
put new hope in Johnny’s heart. He 
was more himself now. “In the first 
place,” he said, “you didn’t ask me. 
On top of that I was half scared to 
death for fear it was, it might be, some- 
thing else, and [ didn’t think of the ink 
just then.” 

“Tf-m,” said Mr. Huckins. ‘So that’s 
it!” He paused. “India ink.” He 
held the youngster’s hand close, twisting 
it first to the right and then to the left. 
“India ink. Looks like blood. You 
ought to wash your hands oftener.” 

Sam Huckins’ mild eyes swung to 
Linton Kezar—and dropped to that 
gentleman’s spotless hands. From the 
distance he examined them very closely ; 
then he eyed the junior partner specu- 


latively. 

“You heard a disturbance—a_ scuf- 
fle, some one fall—and then you went 
into Mr. Ciement’s office. Is that right, 


Mr. Kezar?” 
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“T seem to feel that you are trying to 
put me in a bad light.” Linton Kezar’s 
lips curled. “Il hardly know whether 
to answer you or not; I have already 
told you exactly what happened here.” 

“Oh, no. I wouldn't try to put you 
in a bad light for the world,” said the 
lieutenant dryly. “Ll am just trying to 
sum up the evidence we have here. You 
wish to help us, I am sure.’ 

“Why, yes,” admitted the other. “I 
want to do all | can.” 

Lieutenant Huckins turned to the girl. 

“Miss Allard.” 

“ves, Sit, 

“Have you your notebook handy 

“Right here.” 

“Will you kindly take down the ques- 
tions and answers? You understand, 
just put it in shape so we can trace 
the movements of Mr. Kezar and your- 
self directly after the murder.” 

Myra Allard did not answer. She 
reached for her notebook, held her pen- 
cil poised, and nodded. 

Into Linton Kezar’s mind there 
flashed the jeering thought: ‘Typical of 
police methods! An _ ignorant fool 
irying to make out a case, as though 
he did not have one already. Bah!” 

The long, loose-jointed detective as- 
sumed an attitude of tranquillity as he 
propped himself against the safe and 
proceeded. 

“You heard a disturbance, Mr. Ke- 
zar, and a moment later the outer door 
leading from the office beyond there to 
the corridor slammed ?” 

The junior partner nodded curtly. 

“And you immediately opened the 
door leading to Mr. Clement’s private 
office?” 

“T did.” 

“What did you see?” 

“T saw my partner stretched forward 


across his desk. 
a 


From your position on the threshold 


Pa | , e 7, ors = ~ 299 
could you see any crimson stains; 
then 


Kezar’s lips twitched; 


“T could.’ 


Linton 


he said: 
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At this point Sam Huckins paused 
to cogitate. His eyes, however, were 
fixed blandly on the face of the med- 
ical examiner. The two men stared 
at each other as though attemptung to 
revive memories of an acquaintanceslip 
of long ago. 

Mr. Huckins went on after a little 

“And you rushed forward, horrified, 
erief-stricken, to the side of your part 
ner?” 

Mr. Wezar nodded, apparently fight 
ing back an emotion that surged over 
him at the memory of thai grim scene 
Myra Allard, however, flung back het 
head and instantly 
other's affirmative. 

“He siood on the threshold and cried 
that Norman Clement |! 
stabbed! He didn’t go into the room 
then! He ordered me into the corridot 


to get help! 


challenged — the 


iad_~—so been 


“Because you saw a crimson blur or 
Mr. Clement’s coat you took it for 
eranted that he had been stabbed to 
death?’ the heutenant suggested 

The jumor partner threw owt his 
hand with a little gesture of resignation, 
of weary protest. Ife shot an appealing 
glance at the police sergeant, also, at 
the medical examiner and the newspa 
per men framed in the doorway behind 
mM. 


“Geniiemen, that was the worst 


iu 


ute [ ever experienced. i—! really 
ind the whole thine recorded in my 
mind more or less indistinclly. You 
nust excuse me if I have some of the 


facts slightly twisted. 


“Oh, sure. Naturally Naturally.” 
With a little flip of his hand Mr. Huck 
ins indicated that he understood pet 


fectly the state of mind under which 
Mr, WKezar was laboring He even 
beamed at the architect reassuringly, his 
blue eyes seeming to fade until they 
were nothing but wells ot thinly re- 
Hected tractability. Suddenly, however, 
hey clouded, and the gentleman cocked 


his head a bit sideways and = viewed 
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Jehnny Gires with questiening sever- 
ity. 

‘Where's your hat, my good fellow ?” 

“In there”’—with a nod toward the 
drafting room. 

“Weren't you coming back after it, 
or were you in too much ofa hurry to 
get away?” 

“L wasn't ever coming back!’ cried 
the draftsman. “! was mad! | was 
sick of the whole bunch, except Myra 
It was work like a slave, and nothing 
but a lot of promises.”’ 

“And you were beating it without 
either your hat or your coat?’ If take 
it, that’s your office jacket you have in.” 

“T was goiff to telephone Myra and 
ask her to get my stuff for me. [ was 
going out of town for that week-end.” 

“T see”’—-with a snifi. “Getting des- 
perate, eh?” 

CHAPTER VI 
rHE BRONZE STATUI 
S’M HUCKINS 
gangling form 

“Have you got a cigarette, Crires 

ie demanded 


traightened hi 


1 
} 
i 


“Yes, sir.’ The young drattsmai 
produced a box containing an inexpen 
sive Turkish blend and held tt out to 
the detective 

However, that gentleman, after one 
vlance at the name, declined with a snor 
of derision 

“Huh! Why don’t you smoke a real 
cigarette No: | don’t want one ot 
those cheap things!” 

Mr. Huckins turned desperately 
ward Linton Kezar. “Didn't [see you 
smoking one of those expensive brands 
that have real tobacco instead of cori 
husks?’ Sure!” as the junior partner 
held out a_ silver 


cigarette case 


Thanks! Chat’s something like tt 
[Ssperanza”—examining the gilt let 
ters on the white rice paper—‘‘don’t 
see many of those around here. Some- 


thing pretty nice, [| take it Chanks.’ 
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The detective lighted the cigarette and 
puffed at it slowly for a moment, quite 
as though he were sucking at a pipe. 
Apparently he was unused to cigarette 
smoking. : 

“Did Clement smoke cigarettes?” he 
asked suddenly. His eyes were on the 
junior partner. 

Linton Kezar shook his head. “No,” 
he said. ‘Norman hated them; he 
wouldn’t let anybody smoke them in 
his private office at all.” 

Sam Huckins nodded, then sent his 
long, slim fingers searching into a cor- 
ner of a pocket of his vest. Slowly, 
carefully, he extracted a cigarette butt. 
He examined it lcisurély. The gilt 
letters on it very distinct—‘Ts- 
peranza.”” His eyes focused again on 
the face of Mr. Kezar. 

“You yourself that your 
partner was quite dead; then you tele- 
phoned the police?” 

“Yes.” 

“What telephone did you use—the 
one in Mr. Clement’s office or the one 
at Miss Allard’s elbow there?” 

“That one’’-—nodding toward the in 
strument at the girl’s right hand. 

“You are absolutely sure that you 
stepped to the side of Norman Clement, 
then immediately retraced your steps 
to this room?” 

“Tam. Absolutely.” 

“Then,” asked Mr. Huckins, “how 
would you account for one of your Es- 
peranza cigareites resting at the base 
of that huge bronze statue half the 
width of the room away from Mr. 
Clement’s desk ?” 

“Are you trying to make a fool out 
of me?” hotly queried the architect 
“Why, that cigarette might have been 
there a month! I absolutely refuse to 
remain butt for further of 
your insinuations! This 
thing is farce.” Linton 
Kezar back and forth 
across the between the 
desk at which Myra Allard sat and the 


were 


satisfied 


here as a 
little 


becoming a 


nasty 


pacing 


narrow 


began 


space 


door of the drafting room. ‘Norman 


Clement lays there dead, while his poor 
ife is in ignorance of the tragedy 
If you 
gentlemen will kindly excuse me I will 
phone for a taxi and drive to Mr. Clem- 
ent’s home and break the news to her.” 
Sam Huckins turned to the girl. 
“Miss Allard, will you kindly tele- 
phone for a taxicab for Mr. Kezar?” 
Again the detective bent his gaze to 
the cigarette stub which he was _ hold- 
ing gingerly between the thumb and 
forefinger of his right hand. Suddenly 
the newspaper men darted for- 


wite 


which has come into her Ife. 


one of 
ward. 
“Hey! Isn't that bloodr” The 
eyes were riveted on the remains 
of the Isperanza. 
“Tt certainly looks 
Mr. Huckins without emotion. 
wondering how it got there.’ 
I'very face was tense, every cye star- 
exhibit which the angular 


man’s 


admitted 
“T was 


like ut.” 


ing at the 


The detective’s lids narrowed. “At the 
back of the room,” he murmured. “At 
bronze statue. That’s 
found it.” Then suddenly to 
the girl before the typewriter: ‘Was 
Mr. Kezar smoking at the time Norman 
Clement was murdered ?” 

“He was smoking a cigarette while 
dictating,’ said Myra, choosing her 
words carefully. 

“He had it between his fingers when 
he swung open the door, when he en- 
tered that room?” 

The girl nodded thoughtfully. 
I am quite sure.” 

3efore the brain of Sam Huckins 
there slowly formed a picture of that 
great bronze image, bold, defiant, 
shrouded in the shadows in a far cor- 
ner of the room—a soldier of long ago, 
his left hand thrown back to clear the 
scabbard at his side; his right hand 
grasping the hilt of his sword prepara- 
tory to snatching it from its sheath. 

Suddenh ' significance of the 


the base of a 


where I 


“ees; 
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thing struck Sam Huckins. Piece by 
piece he had been building together in 
his mind the links that could connect 
the motive as advanced by Myra Jllard 
and that bit of a cigarette with its 
charred, crimsoned end, 
Suddenly he strode toward Norman 
‘lement’s private office—that grim and 
it room where a figure lay muf- 
in a temporary covering of black. 
‘nt later he reappeared, bearing 
with him the stand and the statue. He 
placed it in the strong light from a win- 
dow close beside the desk of the girl. 
he pointed, his long fore- 
resting close to a scar on the 
‘“That’s the 


There” 
finger 
dark polish of the stand. 
mark of it!” 

Those in the room drew closer, their 
gaze fixed on the massive statue, on the 
varrior, sturdy, erect, an image over 
two feet in height. Linton Kezar drew 
back. His eyes were wide, staring, and 
yet still His hands were 


1 


clenched, his face colorless. 


defhant. 


Jn that instant a little cry escaped the 


{ She swung in 
her chair and leaned forward. 

“There! There! Look!” 

At the very tip of the scabbard her 
finger lingered, and when it came away 
it bore, mid the dust. and grime long 
collected, a hardened flake of red. 

Sam Huckins straightened. His eyes 
met those of Sergeant Allen. Instince- 
tively the latter moved between the 
gate which led to the waiting room and 
Linton Kezar. Swiftly the detective 
reached out and grasped the closed hand 
of the bronze soldier. It gave slightly 
beneath his touch. An instant later the 
sword of the statue had slipped from 
iis scalbbard. Its eight-inch blade was 
treaked and blotched with crimson. 

“Ii separates at the wrist!” cried one 
thing of devilish 
couldn't 


lips of Myra Allard. 


reporter: “A 


wonder we 


oft the 
ingenuity ! No 


find the knife! 


“And probably never would have only 
for that sand hole, that little flaw in the 
casting,” said the medical examiner, 

“As natural as life!’ the detective ex- 
claimed. “He laid down his cigarette 
and grabbed for the sword. One thrust, 
and the blade went back to its scab- 
bard. And nobody knows how long 
he had been waiting for just the chance 
that came to-day!” 

With a snarl like a beast, his face 
distorted, the forehead 
standing out like whipeords, Linton Ke- 
zar lunged toward the single avenue of 
escape that was open to him through 
Norman Clement's private office. How- 
ever, in the first movement of that flight 
the long, wiry fingers of Sam Huckins 
wound themselves into the collar of the 


veins on his 


man’s coat. 

“Just a minute! We 
story now!” 

And Linton Kezar gave it without 
further ado. Myra Allard had been 
right. Following the death of Norman 
Clement, the junior partner and_ the 
woman who had been the other man’s 
wife had planned to fly to some far 
corner of the earth, but, in their in- 
sidious plotting, when every detail had 
been reviewed so carefully, they had 
not included Sam Huckins and Myra 
Allard. 

The door of the outer ottice opened 
and the officer on duty there thrust his 
head in. 

“The taxi for Ms 
stairs,” he said. 

“Come,” said Mr. Huckins, slipping 
a bit of shiny jewelry about the archi- 
tect’s wrist, “we'll go now.” 

Johnny Gires’ eyes were moist. He 
was weak and trembling. He stared 
proudly at the girl 

“God bless you, 


you're a game kid!” 


want vour little 


Kezar is down- 


a 


Gee, but 


Myra! 


* 
It’s nothing, Johnny ihe girl said, 


ra | Ini 
when you care a lot 








NTIL a few years ago the 
name of Doctor Masaryk was 
hardly known save to a few 
enthusiasts who hoped some 


would be one of the leading 


day he 
lights in a revolution against Austria. 
\ few who had made a study of the 
detection of crime also knew him as 
the brilliant doctor at Vienna who was 
called in to help the police in Austria 


to trace most difficult cases. [or forty 
years he was one of the best-known 
scientists and crime investigators in 
that country, and he has written many 
articles in scientific magazines on de- 
tecting and treating criminals. 

In recent years he has become known 
to all as the President of the Czecho- 
Slovak republic; he has paid a long 
visit to London and Paris, to plead the 
case of a race which has been down 
trodden and exploited for centuries. 
During his career as a criminologist 
in Vienna he solved many 
cases, and his is the only case on record 
of a detective who rose to be the su 
preme head of a nation. 

The case related below came quite 
accidentally to his knowledge when he 
was on a visit to [egypt on holiday some 
more years ago. 


amazing 


ten or 


When Doctor Masaryk, now Presi- 
dent of the Czecho-Slovak republic, 
but then 


a well-known criminologist, 
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who practiced in Vienna and acted as 
a consultant to the police of Austria- 
Hungary, paid a visit to Cairo for the 
sake of his health, one of the first 
men he met in the hotel where he had 
gone to stay was Doctor Kellerman, a 
very well-known Egyptologist. 

“Hallo, Kellerman, where have you 
come from?” 

“from  Bubastes,”’ the an- 
swered. The two were very old friends, 
but had not met for some time, and 
Doctor Masaryk was always extremely 
interested in his friends researches and 
excavations, for he firmly believed one 
could learn a great deal from ancient 
civilizations. 

“And what has my worthy friend 
been digging up now, disturbing the an- 
cient dead?” he asked with a smile. 

“Ah, I’m a little more successful than 
usual this time,” replied the Egyptolo- 
gist. “What do you think of that?” 

He handed the detective a_ little 
statuette, about five inches high, beau 
tifully worked in bronze and as finished 
as on the day it was made. It was a 
statuette of an ancient Egyptian 


other 


goddess. 

“It’s got a curious kind of stand to 
it, hasn’t it?’ asked Masaryk, pointing 
to the base of the statuette. Instead of 
being the usual square flat base, it had 
a curious kind of handle projecting 
from it and ending in a small knob. 














“Ah, I thought that would attract 
your attention,” replied Kellerman. 
‘Looe,’ 

He took the image, and holding the 
handle in one hand, pressed with his 


thumb into a small hollow near the 
base. The image gave a sudden half 
f° § 


turn as though swung round by some 
hidden spring that had been released 
by the pressure of the thumb. 

“That image is one used in the old 
Egyptian religious ceremonies,” Keller- 
man said, “and I hope to discover the 
way it works later on. But I found 
something while exploring that is not 
only extremely interesting from my 
point of view, but also very valuable. 
What do you think of it?’ 

lle handed Doctor Masaryk a most 
wonderful gold chain or necklace, made 
thousands of years ago by some Egyp- 
tian craftsman. Each golden link of the 
chain was rectangular shaped, about an 
half an inch wide. But 
what made the valuable, 
apart from its immense age, was that 
in the center of link was fash- 
ioned the outline of an eye, the pupil 
of which was a blazing red ruby. 

“Why, it’s absolutely priceless !” 
Masaryk cried. “I should put it into 
safety as soon as you can!” 

“Ah, that’s like all you detectives,” 
the other said. “You think I shall be 
robbed of it. Well, if I am, I shall be 
killed, and then you will have another 
case to add to your records,” he finished 
jestingly. 

“Heaven forbid, my friend. But I 
shall not be easy till 1 know you are no 
longer carrying a fortune like that on 
Doctor Masaryk little knew how 
soon he was to be called upon to inves- 
tigate the death of his friend, and how 
bitterly he was to regret that he had not 
stronger in his plea that the 
valuable necklace should be _ placed 
under lock and key. The curious image 
of the Egyptian goddess, too, was to 
play its part in the sinister tragedy. 


1 1 = 
ncn long by 
necklace so 


each 


” 
Vou. 


been 
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Just after two o’clock in the morn- 
ing Doctor Masaryk was wakened out 
of his sleep by a violent knocking on 
his bedroom door. 

“What's the matter?” he cried. 

“Can you come, sir?” came the voice 
of one of the hotel servants through 
the door. ‘“There’s been a terrible ac- 
cident.” 

Doctor Masaryk sprang out of bed 
and opened the door. 

“Where? Who is it?” 
rapidly. 

“Doctor Kellerman has met with an 
accident and been killed!” 

His horrified friend hurriedly slipped 
on some clothing and came downstairs 
into the hall of the hotel. The news 
overwhelmed him, for it was only a few 
hours before he had met his friend 
again after many years, and now he 
was dead! Downstairs he found an ex 
cited crowd of hotel servants and sev 
He spoke to the 


he asked 


eral police officers 
chief. 

“Tell me what's the matter?” he said 
“IT am a personal friend of Doctor 
Kellerman. It has come as a terrible 
shock to me to hear that he is dead, 
for I left him alive and well only a few 
hours ago.” 

“One of the servants said that you 
and Doctor Kellerman appeared to be 
great friends,” the officer replied, “and 
that’s why | asked you to come down. 
Jesides that, you have investigated 
crimes before and I thought perhaps 
you would like to help us.” 

“Crime?” queried Doctor Masaryk 
“T thought it was an accident.” 

“So did I at first,” replied the officer 
“But I’m not so sure now.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“From what I gather Doctor Keller 
man expressed a wish to his dragoman 
to pay a night visit to the Sphinx 
While he was climbing up to the head 
he suddenly uttered a cry and fell 
breaking his neck. The dragoman says 
he must have been bitten by a snake, for 








his body is so swollen as to be almost 
unrecognizable. 

“That’s strange,”’ interrupted Mas- 
aryk. “I didn’t know there was any 
snake round here so poisonous and 
deadly as all that.” 

“Nor did 1,” continued the police 
officer, “and that is one of the reasons 
why I am puzzled. Doctor Kellerman 
apparently was not the only one bit- 
ten, for one of the Arabs accompany- 
ing him was found dead not far away, 
and his body was swollen in exactly 
the same way.” 

“Who brought you the news?” 

“Said, Doctor Kellerman’s attend 
ant,” answered the officer. 

“Where are the bodies now?” 

“In one of the rooms. Would you 
care to examine them?” 

“Yes, [Il do so at once. If a mur 
der has been committed I am pretty 
sure [ know the reason why,” answered 
Dr. Masaryk grimly. “And I shall not 
rest until I bring the murderer of my 
friend to justice.” 

He found the bodies of his friend 
and the Arab just as they had been 
described to him by the police officer. 
They were terribly disfigured by the 
swelling caused by the mysterious 
poison that had killed them. The fa- 
mous detectiye had seen similar fearful 
deaths from the poisonous snakes of 
India, but he had never heard of such 
snakes existing near Cairo. The fact, 
too, that the local police officer had not 
heard of the existence of such snakes 
convinced him that the two men had 
not died from snake bites at all. . He 
felt sure, indeed, that Doctor Keller 
man had been deliberately murdered 
for the valuable gold and ruby necklace 
the murderer must have known he had 
in his possession. -~ 

Terrible as was his 
tive went over the hands, feet, 
head of his dead friend with the great- 
est care, looking for the small punc- 
tured wounds which would show where 


task, the detec- 
and 
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a snake had bitten him, but he was un- 
able to find any trace of such a bite. He 
again examined the body, and he no- 
ticed that, just above the heart, the flesh 
seemed a little more swollen than usual. 

It was only by aid of.a maguifying 
glass, however, that he was able to see 
the tiniest of marks over the dead man’s 
heart, a mark no bigger than the sting 
of a bee, and certainly resembling in no 
way the bite of a snake 

“There I shall find out hew my 
friend died,” he said to the officer with 
him. “If you can arrange it, 1 should 
like to carry out a post-mortem exam- 
ination myself.” 

The authorities were only too glad 
to enlist the help of such a distinguished 
crime investigator as Doctor Masaryk 
and he was allowed to make the post- 
mortem examination of his murdered 
friend. He found running from that 
little wound on the surface a minute 
puncture which extended through the 
chest and right down to the heart! 

The length of this wound was four 
inches, much too long for any snake or 
deadly insect to have inflicted. There 
was no doubt, however, in fact, that 
Doctor Kellerman had been murdered 
\ close examination of the body of the 
dead Arab revealed the fact that he had 
been murdered in the same way, only 
in this case the death-dealing mark ap- 
peared in the neck instead of over the 
heart. The eftect on the body of the 
unfortunate man was, however, exactly 
the same. 

Doctor Masaryk had a talk with 
Said, who had been Doctor Kellerman’s 
chief servant. 

“My master expressed a wish to go 
out and visit the Sphinx,” he said in 
reply to the detective’s first question 

“Why that night in particular?” 

“Because he said the moon was so 
wonderful, and he wanted to see the 
desert from the top of the Sphinx by 
moonlight,” answered the servant. 

















exactly what happened 


“Tell me 


” 


there. 
“We were climbing up with my mas- 
in front, when he suddenly gave a 
ery and fell down to the bottom. I 
climbed down as quickly as I could, but 
I found him dead. I rushed back to 
the hotel for assistance, and, when we 
got back we found my master’s body 
swollen all up. He «must have been 
bitten by a snake and that’s what made 
him cry out and fall,” added Said. 

“And what about the Arab?” 

“T don’t know who he is, sir,” Said 
answered. “We found him as we were 
hurrying back to the assistance of my 
n ler. 

“T want you to take me up the 

said Doctor Masaryk briefly. 
to go up by the same route as 


t=] 


1: ” 
pons, 


“T want 

u did.” 

With Said and a number of police 
fficials Doctor Masaryk set out for the 
Sphinx. He first of all examined 

refully the sand where Doctor Keller- 
the Arab had been found. 
l;vidently some of the footprints in the 
and interested him to a far greater 
extent than others, for he looked at 
iem with the greatest care. 

“\WWas there any one on the Sphinx 
en you went up?” he asked Said. 
‘No, sir, nobody.” 

‘Well, take me up now by the way 
vou *climbed.”’ 

\Vithout a moment’s hesitation, Said 
began to climb up the surface of the 
Sphinx, followed by Doctor Masaryk 
and iwo of the police officers who had 
him to the scene of the 


— 


Kopi 
man and 


accompanied 
murder. 
About three-quarters of the way up 
ihe i rab stopped. 
“We went no farther,” he said. “It 


vas here that my master gave a cry 
a falp 3 
nd tell. 


“Nevertheless, | want to go right up 


10 the top,” replied the detective. There 
something in his tones which made 
ry one feel that he had made a dis- 
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covery about his friend’s death, and 
that he was determined nothing should 
put him off tracking down the mur 
derer. The Arab looked for a moment 
at his grim set mouth and then, with a 
stocical air, resumed the journey up 
ward, 

“Stay!” cricd Masaryk, just as they 
were coming to the top. “J want you 
three to stay here while I go up alone.” 

fle had a reason for going up alone 
He strongly suspected that, if his friend 
had been murdered, it would be on the 
fairly flat top of the head of the 
Sphinx. He had been up there more 
than once himself and knew that the 
winds of the desert kept that head 
covered with tine sand. It was in the 
sand he hoped to find clews confirming 
the suspicions had already 
formed in his head. 

The sand on the top of the head ot 
the Sphinx told its tale to the trained 


which 


eye of the criminologist almost 
clearly as if he had been there and 


witnessed what had happened. In the 
sand were fairly fresh footprints of 
four people, two wearing boots, and 
two of Arabs, barefooted 

The footprints near where the party 
had come up were easily read and 
showed how they had arrived on the 
top of the Sphinx in single file. But 
near the edge there the sand was all 
scattered and the footprints were con 
fused as though caused by a struggle 
There were two of these places where 
there had apparently beea a struggle. 
in each case taking place between a 
man and a man _ wearing 
A blurred sliding mark at the 
edge showed where one of the men 
struggling for his life had slipped and 
fallen to his death! 

Two struggles between a barefooted 
man and a man with boots in each case, 
and at the foot of the Sphinx one bare 


barefooted 
shy eS ! 





footed man and one wearing boots wer 


found dead. 


ages the 


, ‘ <a 
Never in the whole his 


tory of Sphmx had 
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across the desert, had there been wit- 
nessed there such a dramatic tale as the 
footprints in the sands of time told the 
detective. By one of the footprints was 
a clear imprint of a hand where one of 
the men in his had slipped. 

Much as the footprints had told him, 
search in the sands revealed 
his hand suddenly 
Ss 


struggle 


a close 
came 
hidden. 


more, for 


icross something hard, partly 
He drew it out. [t was the curious 
brass image his dead friend hi id shown 


him, the image with the curious handle 


+ “7 ‘ “104 ’ 
at the base. The handle was missing! 


“Lead the way down,” said the de 


ctive at last. “I fave seen all [ want 
Oo see up here 
At the bottom he turned suddenly, 


fiercely, his emotion for once getting 


the master of him. The death of his 


friend had moved him more than he 
cared to admit and he was now to get 
at its solution. 

“Arrest that man!” he said sharply, 
pointipg to Said ‘He's one of the 
murd Ci of 1) ‘tor Kell rinan 
Phere’s another, and IT shall find him 
before long.” The Arab, with the 
‘toicism of h race, submitted to be 


handcuffed by the police. Once he had 


een him safely under arrest Doctor 
Masaryk turned to the chief police of- 
ficial vy him. 

“Do you know any one either staying 
at the hotel or close by who limps, is 
ibout six feet tall, and has the middle 
finger of his left hand missing?” 

\s he spéte the Arab, who fiad over- 
heard, started back with a cry of fear. 

‘Why, yes,” replied the officer. “The 
man you describe is a’ Frenchman 

ime 1) | i? { vl » ly ! 4 1 VOu 

tel 

“Then, | th - murd or!” re 
urned the dete ‘And th net 
vou get him under arrest the better.” 

“Great heavens,” cried the astounded 
ifficer. “How on earth have you found 
that out ?” 

Tl! tell you wre ve get b | 0 
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the hotel,” answered Doctor Masaryk. 
“T can’t rest till I’m face face with 
the man who so brutally murdered my 
friend.” 

While on the way 
Doctor Masaryk examined 
statuette. In the base, 


hotel 
brass 
handle 


to the 
the 
where the 


» back 


Was missing, was a small hole hardly 
the sixteenth of an inch in diameter 
Something which had formed part of 


the handle had fitted into this hole, and 


the detective had no doubt whatever 
in his own mind that it was an extra- 


ordinarily thin dagger, for that was just 
the kind of weapon which would have 
inflicted the wounds found in Doctor 
Kellerman and the dead Arab. It would 
account the appearance of 
their bodies, as though they had died 
from the effect of some virulent poison, 
for he had little doubt that eh a 
dagger, connected with a statue of 
one of the ancient 
would be impregnated with 
poison such as the an 
priest! 
than even any modern scientist 

\s soon as he entered the hoiel De 
Larde was brought to 


“What made 


also for 


Egyptian loadiann - 
a powerful 
cient [Egyptian 

make better 


100d knew how to 


him. 


you murder my friend 


Dr. Kellerman?” the detective said 
sternly. 
“Tr” replied the Frenchman, man 


of a little over six fec “Vou must be 





joking with me. Of course, | know 
he was found dead near the Sphinx, but 
I have not been away from ihe hotel.’ 

‘And yet, on the top of the Sphinx,” 
replied Doctor Masaryk curtly. 
“There’s the imprint of a hand with a 
middle finger missing and I notice the 
middle finger of vour left hand is miss- 
ing, too. rhe coincidence, if [ may say 

, is ra emarkabl 

“Coincidences alway are,” repiice 
the other, with attempt to bluff. “But 
coincidences don’t prove anything.” 

“T am going to prove you mur- 
dered Doctor Kellerman,” said the de- 


tective And I’m going to tell 


slowly. “ 

















you how you killed him and why you 
killed him, just as I am going to use 
all my power to obtain justice. 

“You found out somehow or 
from his scoundrel of a servant, I don't 
doubt, that Doctor Kellerman had in 
his possession a wonderful and ex- 
tremely valuable gold and ruby neck- 
lace, and you made up your mind to 
steal it. 

“You lured him up to the top of the 
Sphinx and there you murdered him. 
lie suspected you and your intention, 
for, save for the brass statuette, he had 
on lim no weapon with which to de- 
fend himself. Evidently he turned to 
use it and in the struggle one of you 

t have touched a spring which re- 
lagger in the statuette, and 


with it you killed him.” 


other 


leased the ¢ 


the Frenchman’s face grew white! 
the detective outlined his crime, and 


the nervous twitching of his fingers 
wed those watching him how near 
‘uth the detective was. 

“The proof of what I say is simple. 
| suspect you of having stolen the gold 
and ruby necklace from Doctor Keller- 

n. Search him,” he said turning to 
the police, 

rom an inside pocket of De Larde’s 
oat was taken the old Egyptian neck 
ace of gold and rubies! 

After the wretched pair had been led 
away, the head of the police asked 
Doctor Masaryke how he had made his 
amazing discoveries. 

‘What made you suspect Said, for 
nstance fr 

“Well, | suspected Said almost from 
the beginning, because it was only an 
hour or so before that I was chatting 
Oo my friend, and if he had had any 

ention then of visiting the Sphinx he 
vould certainly have told me. But 

hen I got to the Sphinx I knew at 
Said was lying for a certainty.” 


to the tr 


) 


ory “9 
iow 


op 1 


hecause when I asked him to lead 


up by the same route as he and 
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Doctor Kellerman had gone up, he led 
the way without a moment’s hesitation,” 
lf he had really believed there was a 
poisonous snake somewhere there as he 
asserted, he would certainly have hesi- 
tated, if not definitely refused to go up, 
as he was barefoot. But he never hesi 
tated, showing well he knew the snake 
story was a lie. 

“Then, when he stopped three-quar 
ters of the way up and said the tragedy 
took place there, and showed the great- 
est reluctance to go higher, I felt sure 
the murder had taken place on the top 
of the Sphinx and he feared what I 
should find there. 

“On the top it was easy to trace what 
had happened. Said had told me that 
he had gone alone to the Sphinx with 
his master. ‘hat | knew was a lie 
when I examined the sand round where 
the dead Arab and Doctor Kellerman 
had fallen, for there I found the foot- 
prints of some one wearing boots who 
took a larger size than my friend did, 
so [ fully expecied to tind his foot- 
prints on the top of the Sphinx and | 
was not disappointed. 

“The length of his stride in the sand 
enabled me to calculate roughly his 
height, while a print of his hand where 
he had pressed it in the sand to save 
himself told me that a finger was miss- 
ing from his left hand.” 

“But you say he limped.” 

“That was easy to tell the 
impression of his left foot was always 
deeper than that of his right in the 
sand.” 

“Who was the other Arab?’ 

“Ah, that I don’t Whatever 
poison was hidden im that old Egyptian 
has 


because 


know. 


dagger was so powerful that it 
made his features unrecognizable. That 
is the one point I have not yet been 
able to clear up.” 

This matter was solved by the con 
fessions of the two criminals, who ad 


mitted that the crime had been carried 








out exactly as the detective deduced. 
But the amazing part of the confession 
was that the dead Arab was Said, who 
had remained faithful to his master to 
the last. The Arab under arrest was 
his twin brother, and it was the brother 
who had heard of the valuable necklace 
Doctor Kellerman had discovered. 

De Larde was an international rogue, 
ever on the lookout for people to 
swindle or rob, and he well in 
touch with the criminal frhternity in 
Cairo, and it was by this means that the 
twin brother of Said had got in touch 


Was 
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with him, hoping to share the proceeds 
of a robbery which he did not have the 
nerve to carry out of his own accord. 
That the robbery was going to turn to 
murder, he did not foresee. It was he 
who had persuaded Doctor Kellerman 
and his brother Said to visit the Sphinx 
that night. 

Thanks to Doctor Masaryk and the 
deductions he had been able to make, 
the guilt of the double murder was 
brought home clearly to the criminals, 
and both were sentenced to death and 
executed. ~ 


an 
ILLINOIS HAS MODEL PRISON 


CYLINDRICAL in shape, with sunlight in every cell, a cafeteria system, and 


individual wash bow!s 





with hot and cold water, the new State prison at 


Statesville, MWlinois, is the first of its kind in the world 
A skylight made with a slight curve gives ninety minutes of direct sunlight 


to each of the two hundred and forty-eight cells. 
with cork insulation in the walls, and the doors are doubly locked. 


The cells are built of concrete, 
By a hy- 


draulic oil control they all can be automatically locked at one time and in 


addition locked individually by a guard who visits each cell. 
in the center of the prison is a tower from which 
of all the inmates. 
A circular wall, thirty three and a half feet 


opened separately. 
can watch the movements 
of the prison brilliantly at might. 


high and twenty-four inches thick at the bottom but only fourteen inches 
surrounds the cell building and adds further to the security of the 


at the top, 
prison. 


They can be 
guards 


Electricity lights up the outside 


thick 


Much of the food consumed by the inmates is supplied from the twenty-two- 


hundred acre farm adjacent to the prison buildings 


It is worked by the pris 





oners themselves under an honor system. 





HOW TO AVOID HOLDUPS 


HIEN walking at night keep to the edge of the curb, is the advice offered 
pedestrians by an experienced policeman in New York. Holdup men 

who work alone, says the policeman, lurk in the shadows of buildings or wait 
ina darkened doorway for their prey. Pedestrians who walk near the outei 


edge of the sidewalk have a good chance of being unmolested by lone footpads, 
for a bandit on the inner edge of the street knows that before he can cross 
the space between him and his intended victim, the latter may draw a 
and shoot him down. ‘Those who walk near the house side of the pavement 
may be struck unconscious before they are aware of their assailant. 

An encouraging word is given to timid pedestrians in the policeman’s state- 
ment that bandits rarely smoke while at their nefarious work. Ui at the sound 
of@a step behind you in a dark street a startled glance reveals a man smoking 
some form of tobacco, you may feel assured that he has no intention of robbing 


1 
revoiver 


you. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


YAN WYCK GREENFIELD, who shares an apartment with Lowell Bradbury, is found dead from a 


stab wound, 


by Bradbury and Mrs. Carter, their housekeeper. 


District Attorney Summers and the police, Mrs. Carter disappears, 


During the investigation, by 
Virginia Oliver, who lives in the 


sime apartment house, tells Bradbury that she called the night of the murder to leave a notebook 
Helonging to Bradbury, and while there she heard strange whispering in Mrs. Carter's room, 


Bradbury and Virginia start out in search of Mrs. Carter. 
daughter, and persuade her to return to Bradbury’s apartment. 


They locate her at the home of her 
While they are talking, shots are 


heard, and a man backs into the room, closely followed by the police, who explain that he is Spike, 


the Gun, an escaped convict, 


Andrew Fisher, a young man who also lives in the same house as Bradbury, and who has been 


in the habit of sleeping on the roof, tells McKenna, a detective, that on the night of 
he saw & man step through a door onto the roof and go down the fire escape. 


the murder. 


Under constant grilling by the police, Mrs. Carter confesses that 
Fisher recognizes him as the man whom he had seen on the roof. 


“se tragedy 
Spike is suspected of 


Spike is her son. Andrew 
Mrs. Carter deciares Spike's in 


nocence, and in one last frenzied attempt to save him, charges Virginia with the crime, and then 


succumbs to a stroke, 


sradbury believes Virginia to be guiltless, but upon opening the safe to get 


out some letters he discovers a stained dagger, which implicates Virginia, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BRADBURY SEES VIRGINIA 


ESPITE the shock to his 

nerves, despite the impact of 

the discevery that was like a 

mighty physical blow at all his 
stamina, Bradbury’s powerful will soon 
enabled him to rally, and to face the 
situation with a semblance of calmness 
and control, 

“Larry,” he declared solemnly, “what- 
ever the appearances may be, I want 
you to know that Virginia Oliver is 
innocent of this, that she knows no 
more about it than you or I.” 

Larry Summers looked away. 

“Do you doubt it?” Bradbury de- 
manded_ harshly. 

“We've got to work this out,” 
swered Summers evasively. 

“By heavens, we shall work it out!” 
cried the other fiercely. “I swore I 
would get to the bottom of this, and 
I’m going to.” 

“Then, the best way,” Larry in- 
formed him soothingly, “is to empty 
your mind of préjudices for or against. 

7E—Dps 


an- 


McKenna irritated you, but he wasn’t 
so far wrong in his method. He may 
have been wrong in his conclusion, but 
he followed where his clews led him.” 

“McKenna!” repeated Bradbury with 
a gesture of disgust. “He was not un- 
prejudiced. He hada prejudice against 
Virginia, and proceeded accordingly. 
And you know perfectly well that she 
was no more capable of this crime 
than you or [.” 

“You or 1?” repeated Summers re- 
flectively. “As a prosecutor, I must 
concede that any human being is capa- 
ble of anything, with sufficient ‘motive 
and provocation. Oh, don’t misunder- 
stand me, Lowell,’”’ he added hastily, 
noting the look on Bradbury’s face? “I 
didn’t say I was convinced that Vir- 
ginia Oliver had sufficient motive and 
provocation—that’s another story.” 

“Larry, look here,” began Bradbury, 
walking back and forth, “this has been 
a shock to both of us. I am a little 
unstrung, | admit. Suppose we do and 
say nothing further about the matter 
and let it rest until to-morrow. What 
do you say?” 
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“Exactly what I was going to pro- 
pose,” acquiesced Summers. “You 
take a walk, Lowell, and a sedative, 
if necessary. I must hurry back to 
the office. There are a lot of things 
waiting for me. That’s the best thing 
we can do.” 

“Do you think,” Bradbury asked him, 
“McKenna will talk to McFarland or 
any one else?” 

“I think not,’ Summers answered 
positively. “McKenna is pretty shrewd. 
He wouldn't want to offend me, and 
anyway, it’s not to his interest to talk. 
Don’t let that worry you.” 

Bradb»ry nodded gratefully. 

“Larry,” he declared energetically, 
“in spite of all the obstacles, in spite 
of this blind alley we have got to, some- 
thing tells me that I shall find the per- 
son who killed Van Greenfield. I have 
never failed yet in anything I have 
given all my mind and thought to. His 
voice rose to almost the pitch of fanat- 
icism. I shall not fail now!” 

The expression of Summers be- 
trayed some alarm at his friend’s nerv- 
ous condition. He remained silent for 
a moment. 

“Lowell,” he finally said, as though 
in response to a sudden inspiration, 
“would you like me to sleep here for a 
couple of nights? I can send up a bag, 
and keep you company for a bit. It’s 
sort of dismal here alone,’”’ he added 
with a short laugh. 

“You're in training for a district 
visitor or a nurse,” said Bradbury, 
smiling faintly. 

“Yeh, I’m a regular little sunshine!”’ 
Summers returned with a laugh. ‘That's 
all right, then. I’ll send up some things 
and come back this evening.” 

“Thank you, Larry,” Bradbury an- 
swered gravely. “I'll appreciate that. 
Here are some keys, one to the down- 
stairs door in case you should be late, 
and one to the apartment. Where 





would you like to sleep, in Van’s room 
or mine?” 
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Summers 
shakedown on the sofa 
I sleep 


“Neither,” answered 
briskly. “A 
there will suit me just as well. 
like a log anywhere.” 

“T’m afraid you are a saint, after all, 
Larry,” murmured Bradbury, and with 
another handclasp the two men parted. 

“Pretty clear,” thought Summers to 
himself as he went out, “that old Brad 
has got about as severe a jolt as he ever 
had in his life.” 

A few minutes later Bradbury was at 
Virginia’s door. A ruffled and red-eyed 
Martha opened it. 

“Miss Oliver, she’s lying down,” 
Martha informed him brusquely. “She 
can’t see no one.” 

“You'll have to ask her, Martha, to 
oblige me very deeply by seeing me for 
a few moments.” 

Martha closed the door and left him 
standing in the hall. It was the first 
time she had ever treated him with such 
crude discourtesy. Bradbury waited. 

After what seemed an endless inter- 
val she returned. 

“Come in, please,” she muttered, and 
ushered him in to, Virginia’s living 
room. “Miss Oliver will be here soon as 
she can,” and she left him without look- 
ing at him. 

Bradbury stood looking out of the 
window into the square below. The 
trees were in full leaf, the tender 
green which the hardy trees of cities 
are oddly able to assume. The sun 
was shining brightly. Children were 
romping on the geometrically arranged 
asphalt paths, and unhurried gardeners 
were leisurely working on the flower 
beds in the little park. Birds were 
fluttering about in the joy of the nest- 
ing season, and all the world in front 
of him seemed inexplicably radiant and 
happy. 

Only he himself, in his own person, 
was like a barrier and boundary to this 
joyousness. All cosmic happiness 
stopped short upon reaching him. 
Within him and behind him was gloom, 

















sadness, tragedy. And from him it 
emanated like a shadow, an exhalation, 
until it had darkened even Virginia’s 
life. By Heaven, it must not be! He 
must change it. 

And lost in these reflections he 
seemed to merge into~the vastness and 
brightness of life, and he saw himself 
happy, permeated by the throbbing rich- 
ness of it. 

“You wish to speak to me, Lowell?” 

He wheeled about sharply, as one 
suddenly awakened from a dream. 

“Virginia!” he exclaimed with emo- 
tion, taking both her hands. “It was 
sweet of you to see me. Will you ever 
forgive me?” 

“Forgive you, 
peated unresponsively. 
to forgive you?” 

“Unintentionally, I have been the 
cause of your being harassed and tor- 
mented. Before God, Virginia, I 
would have given years of my life to 
prevent that.” 

Virginia was silent for a moment. 

“T know, Lowell,” she sighed sadly. 
“T understand. Don’t think that | 
blame you. You are as much the vic- 
tim of cifcumstances as I am. I know 
you can’t prevent this cruel ruthless- 
ness of crime detection. 

“Byt oh, Lowell,” and she gripped 
his hands with tremulous vehemence, 
“don’t you think you’re overdoing it? 
It’s wearing you out more than anybody 
else. It’s worn you to a shadow of 
your former self. And here suspicion 
is falling from one innocent person to 
another, until finally it’s landed upon 
me. I expect the evening papers will 
be blazoning me to infamy as a sus- 
pected murderess.” 

“No!” Bradbury cried in 
“Never!” 

“Oh, I don’t care now, Lowell. I 
feel I’ve been tortured already. Jus- 
tice can’t be quite so blind as to con- 
demn a wholly innocent person. But 
what is the use of it, dear Lowell, 


Lowell?’ she re- 
“What is there 


horror, 
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unless you are absolutely sure that you 
have found the guilty one? Will your 
friend come to life again, or will he 
be happier where he is if you bring to 
ruin, misfortune, or death any number 
of people? Tell me, will he be happier ?” 

The tears dashed out of her eyes and 
ran down her cheeks. 

“You are right in saying that I, too, 
am the victim of circumstances,” he 
told her. ‘“Thé machinery of detection 


once started can’t very easily be 
stopped. I had sworn to avenge poor 
Van. But this glancing off the course 


of it in your direction gave me more of 
a shock than you can imagine. Why, 
Virginia, I would die in the chair pro- 
claiming that the very questioning of 
your innocence is a crime. You believe 
that, my dear, don’t you? Why, it’s 
taken all the life out of me, as it is. 
But that is all over, Virginia. Try to 
forget it and get over it. It makes me 
ashamed to tell you all that you have 
been to me, and how much I love you, 
when | have subjected you to so much 
pain.” 

“Love?” repeated Virginia dazedly. 
“Lowell, is this a time to speak of 
love?” 

“Yes!” Bradbury 
clasping her in his arms. “Any time 
is a time to speak of love. You are the 
most precious thing in the world for 
me—the one woman in my heart, and 
I sicken at the thought of the time 
wasted.” 

“{owell,” she whispered, drawing 
closer to him in spite of herself. “This 
is very sweet, but in the midst of all 
this—is it right ?” 

“Ves, dear, it is right! All the rest 
makes no difference,” he broke out 
vehemently. “Sorrow brings us light. 
And if there is any one thing I see 
clearly now, it is the fact that I have 
been too long and needlessly separated 
from the heart that is my home, from 
the woman that I love.” 

“Virginia!” he suddenly began in an 


cried fiercely, 








alarmed tone. “Perhaps you cannot 
love me, after all—perhaps you despise 
me too much now.” 

Virginia put her fingers softly upon 
his lips. 
“Don’t say such things, Lowell,” she 


murmured. “You know I love you.” 
But her further utterance was 
checked by his lips upon hers. For a 


long time, a blissful eternity, it seemed 
to both of them, they remained in this 
way enlaced in each other’s arms. 

Then on a sudden Bradbury drew 
himself up, still clasping her firmly to 
him. 

“From now on we are united, my 
darling.” 

“Oh, we mustn’t say anything about 
it, until later,” whispered Virginia. 

“Just as you wish, of course, dearest. 
But you’ve put new life, new courage 
into me. Ah, Virginia, you don’t know 
what happiness you have given me!” 

Virginia sighed and rested her head 
against his shoulder. 

And in their sense of union and com- 
pleteness, the torment of life was 
blotted out magically. They were one, 
with the joyous spirit out of doors 
that hummed and throbbed and sang, 
in the summer sunshine. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE LOST CLEW. 


HOUGH Larry entered late that 

evening, Bradbury was - still 

awake, and spoke through the open 
door of his bedroom. 

“That you, Larry?” he said. “You 
will find your bed made on the sofa as 
you wished, though I’d much rather 
you'd take this room, and let me sleep 
out there.” 

“Not on your life,” was the reply. “I 
need a large space. I'll go out and 
join our friend Fisher on the roof if 
you don’t look out.” 

“All right, my boy. 


You'll find 
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everything, towels and so on, in the 
bathroom. 

“Fine! Good night, Lowell.” 

“Good night, Larry. Hope you rest 
well,” 

Summers, in a businesslike manner, 
put out all the lights, excepting the 
standing lamp on the table in the living 
room. He threw up the windows as 
high as they would go, undressed, ex- 
tinguished the final light, and five min- 
utes later he was asleep. 

Scarcely a minute, as it seemed to 
Larry, after he had rolled up in his 
covers, he found himself startled out 
of his innocent slumbers by a shriek 
that sent his pulses bounding, and 
started the cold perspiration upon his 
forehead. He sat up with a violent 
contraction of the muscles, and auto- 
matically grasped the watch from under 
his pillow 

The luminous disk showed a quarter 
past three. 

Again he heard the shriek, and this 
time he grinned in the darkness. 

In the dream that had preceded his 
waking, he had seen a beautiful woman, 
very like Virginia Oliver—indeed it 
was Virginia—being pursued through 
the park of Washington Square, flying 
over the grass plots, leaping over 
benches, helter-skelter, madly pursued 
by a troop of ruffians, in the van of 
whom were McKenna and McFarland. 
He, Larry Summers, spellbound by the 
spectacle of the wild pursuit, had stood 
a silent watcher for a moment, unable 
to move. Then the beautiful young 
woman had shrieked, a piercing, wail- 
ing shriek, like a very chorus of lost 
souls, and he, Larry, had thrown him- 
self to her side, and found himself 
sitting up in bed grasping his watch. 

The second shriek, however, which 
explained the first, was the well-known 
siren of the hook-and-ladder trucks of 
the New York fire department. No 
human being, even in New York, can 























hear that shriek under his window at 
night and sleep. 

Suddenly Larry was aware of a 
figure moving noiselessly about the 
farther end of the room. His sleep- 
filled eyes, now accustomed to the dark- 
ness, could barely discern, by the very 
faint infiltration of street light through 
the windows, the figure of a man. 

Larry was no coward, but his throat 
was too dry for utterance. He sat star- 
ing for a moment in sort of an alert 
and tense inactivity. Then swiftly he 
jumped from his couch and turned on 
the light. 

Gazing stupidly about him, with a 
look of incredulity and wild amaze- 
ment, stood Lowell Bradbury. 

“Lowell!” Larry whispered in aston- 
ishment. 

“Larry!” Bradbury exclaimed. “Oh, 
why did they wake me? But why am | 
here? Lord! If only they hadn’t! 
A moment ago I seemed to know all 
about the murder of Van. I knew how 
it happened—could have told you all 
about it! But now it’s fading, fading. 
What am I doing here?” 

He waved his arms about him in a 
kind of wild despair. In his hand was 
the red morocco sheath and the dagger 
that had stabbed Van Wyck Greenfield. 

The safe in the wall stood open. 

“Don’t you know how you got here?” 
Larry asked him quietly. 

“No!” he looked about him in dazed 
bewilderment. He was in his pajamas, 
with a thin silken dressing gown over 
them. Upon his bare feet were loose 
bath slippers. 

“How did I get here?” 

Larry was silent for a moment. 

“Vil tell you what you are, Lowell,” 
he finally said. ‘““You’re a sleepwalker.” 

Bradbury remained speechless, 

“Didn't you know you’ were?” 
Larry pressed him lightly. 

“Yes, years ago | used to walk in 
my sleep. I thought I had cured my- 
self of it.” 
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“You can’t tell, you see,” said Larry. 
“It’s my belief that once a sleepwalker 
always a sleepwalker.” 

“So you think you had a clew to 
Van’s murder?” he added inquiringly. 

“Yes!” Bradbury became alert again, 
and drew himself up to his full height. 
“What was it ] knew? If I could only 
go back three minutes. Larry, it was 
all so clear and straight in my mind. 
But that shriek seemed to curdle every- 
thing, and I lost it!’ He looked as one 
groping through darkness. 

Larry did not give expression to all 
that was passing through his mind. 

“Too bad, old man! I. shouldn’t 
wonder if you had a real clew there.” 

This seemed to electrify Bradbury 
anew. 

“Til find it! Mark my words, Larry, 
I'll get it back!” 

Larry watched him narrowly. 

Lowell Bradbury was actually labor- 
ing under a torment of passionate re- 
gret because of his lost clew. There 
was no mistake about that. 

“How would you go about getting 
it back ?” 

“There must be a way. 
find one, Larry—you and I! 
it over.” 

“Supposing,” Summers 
deliberately, “supposing it were to lead 
you to Virginia Oliver?” 

“Rubbish!” retorted Bradbury in 
anger. “To show you what I think of 
that, Larry, | asked Virginia yesterday 
to be my wife!” 

“You did!” 

“Yes, I did! 
agreed !” 

“You're a man, Lowell!’ Larry cried 
in admiration, approaching the other, 
and laying a hand cordially upon his 
shoulder. x 


We must 
Let’s tall 


suggested 


she 


And thank God, 


“T am proud of you! 
“Stuff, Larry!” Bradbury answered, 
unmoved. “Put on a dressing gown or 
you'll catch cold, and let’s get at this! 
See if we can work out something.” 
Larry complied, moying about with 


’ 
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a careless, unhurried air, as if he were 
not in the least excited about anything. 
But his heart was beating fast. He ex- 
perienced a nameless feeling of expect- 
ancy, almost of assurance, that he was 
on the verge of a momentous discovery. 

“Sit down, Lowell,” he said easily, 
motioning him to a chair before the 
fireplace. “Suppose I light this thing 
they call a gas log, for the sake of what 
cheer there might be in it—and for the 
sake of our ankles, eh?” 

“Good idea,” assented Bradbury. 

The flame leaped with a little spurt 
along the sections of the log and the 
two men stretched out their feet toward 
it. Larry carelessly lit a cigarette. 

“Strange, strange, Lowell,” he mut- 
tered. “You always were an interest- 
ing chap. You were saying that you 
thought you had cured yourself of 
sleepwalking, some time ago. How did 
you do it?” 

“Hypnotism, I would call it. That’s 
something I’ve never mentioned to any- 
body.” 

“You mean,” said Larry, “that some- 
body hypnotized you?” 

“Oh, no, Larry! I didn’t mean that. 
I wouldn’t let any human _ being 
hypnotize me. I mean I hypnotized 
myself. Don’t look skeptical, Larry,” 
he hastened to add, noting the expres- 
sion on Larry’s face. “You've prob- 
ably done it yourself, possibly without 
knowing it.” : 

“How do you mean?” 

“T mean in this way,” Bradbury went 
on in the argumentative mood in which 
he was naturally at home. “Suppose 
you say to yourself, ‘to-morrow I must 
get up at seven,’ and go to sleep on 
that. The next day you certainly waken 
at seven. That is auto-suggestion— 
the simplest form of self-hypnotism.” 

“Is that all there is to it?” queried 
Larry. 

“Far from it. I said that was the 
simplest form. I carried it a good deal 
further. So has many a man successful 
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in his work. It can be carried to an 
almost unlimited degree. I have faced 
problems in some of my cases that 
seemed almost insoluble. I hypnotized 
myself before going to sleep, and 
calmly informed my subconscious mind 
that in the morning that problem must 
be solved. And solved it was, or I 
knew that there was no solution. Oh, 
pshaw, Larry, you, a successful man 
like you, must have had that expe- 
rience !”” 

Larry nodded slowly. 

“T begin to follow you, Lowell. I 
have had the experience, but I didn’t 
call it by any names other than just 
‘sleeping on it.’” 

“Same thing,” declared Pradbury, 
“although it can be carried considerably 
beyond that passive condition.” 

“Why, Larry, we know that our 
waking conscious mind is only a small 
fraction of our total intelligence, in- 
herited and developed through the ages. 
The part that is awake and working 
consciously is to the subconscious 
something as the visible part of an ice- 
berg is to the vast mass that’s under 
water. That’s the part that never for- 
gets anything it has seen, heard; or 
learned. That’s the part that makes 
the servant girl in her delirium, or 
under hypnotism, repeat pages of 
Greek because she had heard her master 
read them. That’s the great reservoir 
of human memory, instinct, knowl- 
edge.” 

“So that’s how you cured yourself of 
sleepwalking?” Larry adroitly tended 
back to his subject. 

“Yes,” answered Bradbury. “I 
hypnotized myself, and told my sub- 
conscious mind that it must cease— 
and it ceased.” 

“Good enough,” agreed Larry. “But,” 
he added, after a pause, “why has it 
come back?” 

“Ah, that I don’t know!” was the 
grave response. “Perhaps it was be- 
cause of the recent events. Perhaps the 
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shock broke down defenses. Must be 
that,” he added reflectively. “I can do 
it again, Larry—and I will.” 

“Ah!” Bradbury suddenly leaped 
from his chair with a cry, gripping 
Larry’s shoulders with his two hands. 
“I have it, Larry, I have it!” 

“What, old man?” asked Larry with 
some alarm, 

“Tl must recapture the lost clew about 
Van. I must get it back by self- 
hypnotism. I can do it, Larry—I must 
and I will!” 

Larry sat up in his chair. He was 
baffled. His adroit questioning 
amounted to nothing. This man, his 
friend, was an engima to him. With 
a zealous sincerity he had pounced upon 
the last, perhaps the only, possibility of 
discovering the murderer of Van Wyck 
Greenfield. Did he not realize the 
possible consequences. No, here was 
single-minded devotion and sincerity, 
if ever Larry had seen these qualities. 

“Do you think you could?” Larry 
asked him nonchalantly. 

“T must, Larry. And what I must do 
T can do. Yes, I'll do it!” He looked 
at the clock on the mantel. ‘Four 
o'clock and dawn. What a pity this 
night is wasted !” 

“Oh, there are other nights in the 
almanac,” murmured Larry. 

“To-morrow night, Larry, not a 
minute later. You sleep here again. 
We'll get to it, never fear. Lord!” he 
added fervently, and wearily sank back 
into his chair. 

“It’s been a strain,” he commented 
with an air at once of great fatigue 
and satisfaction, as if his search were 
at its goal at last. 

Larry’s mind was working rapidly. 
He wondered for an instant whether or 
not his friend had become slightly un- 
hinged by his grief. But he dismissed 
the thought. Lowell Bradbury seemed 
absolutely sound. Nevertheless, he 
swiftly arranged a plan in his mind. 

“All right, Lowell,” he said lightly. 
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“To-morrow, or to-night, as you say, is 
time enough. Meanwhile let’s either go 
back to bed for some beauty sleep, or 
let's make some coffee—if you’ve got 
a percolator or an escalator or one of 
those twain.” 
“Sleep!” sniffed Bradbury. 

along, let’s start on the coffee.” 


“Come 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LARRY PREPARES. 
ARRY SUMMERS put in a busy 
day, following his amazing night's 
experience at LBradbury’s apartment. 
He had left Bradbury in a state 
mingled of keen expectancy and trium- 
phant exaltation. 
“Remember,” Bradbury had enjoined 
him before they parted, ‘not a word 


of this to Wirginia! We shall make 
the experiment by ‘ourselves. Neither 
one of us is too emotional. We are 


lawyers and we must weigh evidence 
clearly.” 

Larry had made no _ particular 
promises, but he left Bradbury satis- 
fied of his excellent accord with him, 

The first thing that harry did when 
he came to his office that morning was 
to call up his friend, favorite alienist, 
and nerve specialist, Doctor Xavier, a 
wise physician who had begun by 
specializing upon certain workings of 
the body, but was now the first author- 
ity on the workings of the wind. Doc- 
tor Xavier had been called by Larry in 
many cases:to give his opinion on behalf 
of the prosecution, and his testimony in- 
variably carried the stamp and weight 
of expert knowledge. 

“Doctor,” said Larry, “I may have a 
little adventure for you to-night that 
will interest Could you break 
home ties and spend this evening out, 
possibly the whole night?” 

“I am reading a paper at the Acad- 
emy to-night,” said Doctor Xavier, 
“and I am over ears in work.” 

“You always are,” parried Larry, 


you, 








“and you will have time for your paper, 
all right. Are those the only obstacles?” 

“Is it something interesting?” in- 
quired the doctor. 

“Something that interests me more,” 
Larry told him, “than any case I have 
ever come upon, or that I have heard 
you speak of.” 

“Who is it?” queried the doctor. 

“T can’t tell you over the telephone. 
But you'll be satisfied of its importance. 
A friend of mine is involved.” 

“My night is yours,” responded the 


doctor. “I'll see you at the club about 
five.” 

“About five-thirty, doctor, and thank 
you.” 


“So that is that,” said Larry to him- 
self, as he hung up the receiver, then 
took it down again to call Virginia. 

“Miss Oliver,” he began when the 
connection was made, “I want to ask 
you a favor. I can’t come to you, and 
yet I want very much to see you. Could 
you oblige me greatly by coming down 
to my office at about half past eleven?” 

“Will Mr. McKenna be there?” she 
challenged in a somewhat frightened 
tone. 

“No!” Larry exclaimed. “Put that 
out of your mind. It’s about our 


friend. I want to talk to you about 
Lowell. I stayed there last night, you 
know. I think it quite important for 


us to have a talk.” 

“T shall be there at half past eleven,” 
Virginia informed him with finality. 

“That’s good of you. Come right in 
when you get here; don’t give your 
name. The doorman will have instruc- 
tions.” 

Having concluded these arrange- 
ments, Larry attacked his day’s work 
with his assistants and deputies, fling- 
ing out those crispy, racy comments and 
instructions with a sort of humorous 
though searching insight and thorough- 
ness that endeared him to all who asso- 
ciated with him. 


McFarland appeared during the 
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morning and asked to see the district 
attorney for two minutes. 

“Hello, Mac,” Summers greeted him ; 
“you look glum as an _ undertaker’s 
horse. Got anything?” 

“Nothin’ more than what I had, Mr. 
Summers, but ain’t that enough?” 

“Enough for what?” 

“Enough to try Spike, the Gun, for 
the murder of Greenfield.” 

“No,” said Summers deliberately. 

“Why not?” demanded McFarland. 

“Because there isn’t enough con- 
clusive evidence against the poor brute. 
He's got enough coming to him as it 
is. Until I see a better case against 
him I wouldn’t touch him.” 

“McKenna seemingly didn’t get you 
any forr’der,” sneered McFarland. 

“Not much, that’s a fact,” answered 
Summers nonchalantly, “though he 
made a good try, and elephants can do 
no more, Mac.” 

“Elephants is about right for him,” 
said McFarland, pleased that his rival 
had failed. 

“Tell you what I’ll do, Mac,” Sum- 
mers announced, adroitly taking advan- 
tage of McFarland’s good humor. “I'll 
phone you my conclusions on that case 
to-morrow. Will that suit you?” 

“Sure it will, and what about the 
valet ?” 

“Lord, is he still in the pen? Turn 
him loose, for Heaven’s sake! Or— 
wait! A day more or less makes little 
difference. To-morrow we'll dispose 
of the whole thing.” 

“All right, Mr. Summers,’ 
McFarland, ponderously _ rising 
shaking hands. 

At eleven-thirty 
veiled, entered Larry’s 
nounced. 

The assistants who were with him 
arose and blotted themselves out 
through various doors, as if by magic. 

“Miss Oliver,” said Larry after the 
brief but cordial formalities, “I don’t 
think you will be sorry you came.” 


, 


agreed 
and 


heavily 
unan- 
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“I don’t expect to be,” said Virginia. 
“Something very extraordinary hap- 
pened last night in Lowell’s apartment. 
| spent the night there,” he explained, 
“slept on the sofa in the study, or living 
room, or whatever it is, and, inciden- 
tally, | had a lovely dream about you.” 

“About me?” Virginia inquired. 

Very clearly Summers narrated to 
her his experience, beginning with the 
dream and the shrieks of the disturbing 
siren, describing Bradbury’s sleepwalk- 
ing, his startling announcement, his 
certainty of unrecollected knowledge, 
omitting nothing, except reference to 
her prospective marriage to Bradbury. 

“Lowell asked me to promise not to 
say a word of this to you; but I didn’t 
promise, and since then I have decided 
that you ought to know about it, and 
that is why I asked you to come here.” 

He had been scrutinizing her closely 
throughout his account, and notably as 
he spoke his concluding words. 

“You are one of Lowell’s dearest 
friends, and I thought you ought to 
know. Was I wrong?” 

“Of course you are right!” exclaimed 
Virginia with grateful vehemence. Of 
course I must know it! But, oh, Mr. 
Summers, will it subject Lowell to any 
horrid ordeal, to any unfair test?” 

The expression and the words of 
Virginia betrayed nothing more than a 
deep, loving anxiety for the man whom 
she held dearest. 

“That is settled,” thought Larry 
Summers; “‘there’s nothing but big- 
hearted innocence there.” 

“No, Miss Oliver,” he said aloud. 
“Why should it? If in his subcon- 
scious mind Lowell has some knowl- 
edge that can be brought to light, why 
should it do anything but help us all? 
Though, mind you, Miss Oliver, Lowell 
is about the last man I would have 
associated with anything—I won’t say 
abnormal, but let us say, out of the or- 
dinary in any way. However, I have 
had experience enough to know that no 
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human being knows any other human 
being, even after they have spent a 
lifetime together. But I feel confident 
that a strong, clear-minded man like 
Lowell will produce strong, clear re- 
sults even in a matter like this.” 

“Oh, Mr. Summers,” cried Virginia, 
“how anxious I shall be to know! I 
shan’t be able to sleep to-night. Couldn’t 
you—oh, won’t you be an angel and let 
me hear as soon as you know anything 
at all?” 

“How could IT?’ said 
biously. “The telephone 

“No!” she broke in. “If you could 
only come. It doesn’t matter about the 
hour. Oh, say you will!” 

“T will, Miss Oliver, but don’t ex- 
pect too much. It may come to noth- 
ing.” 

“Oh, never mind, I want to know 
whatever it is!” 

“That’s a promise, Miss Oliver. I 
certainly owe you that for your kind- 
ness in coming down here.” He arose 
from his chair. ‘“Good-by until later, 
then, and many thanks.” He ushered 
her out the door to the elevator. 

“A very satisfactory sort of girl,” 
he said to himself as he returned to his 
desk. ‘Now let’s see what the night 
brings.” 


Larry du- 


” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FINAL CLEW. 


HE new possibilities of the case so 
filled Bradbury’s mind during 
that day that had he not been alone 
others might have suspected him of 
having sunk into a lethargy. 
Alternately he paced the room or 
sat for long hours with his gaze seem- 
ingly riveted upon vacancy. His mind, 
however, was a hive of scuttering 
thoughts, ideas, reminiscences, labor- 
ing for knowledge as it had never la- 
bored before. Virginia, since her inter- 
view with Summers, abstained from 
communication with him, and to Brad- 
bury in his abstraction it did not even 
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occur to communicate with her that 
day. 

He ate little from what he could find 
in the larder, and it was just as well. 
Fasting was natural to him in the cir- 
cumstances. He was like some ascetic 
monk alone in his cell, praying for 
guidance and light. 

“T shall find it,” he kept muttering to 
himself. “I shall, I must get it to- 
night.” 

3y eleven o'clock that evening as 
Larry had not yet arrived, Bradbury 
was preparing for bed. 

From a drawer in his desk he took 
pencils and pads of paper, and solemnly 
placed them at various points. 

One set he put in the living room on 
the table, one in his own room, and 
one in the tragic chamber that had 
witnessed the death of Van Wyck 
Greenfield. 

The dagger in the red morocco case 
he also placed in Greenfield’s room. 

He left a shaded light burning in the 
living room, and one in the corridor for 





Larry. Having done these things he 
went to bed. 
“Now what I must do,” he said 


firmly to himself as though speaking to 
another, “is to rise in my sleep, and 
do and see exactly what I did and saw, 
the night Van was stabbed. I must re- 
peat my own actions and observations 
as to time and place precisely as on that 
night, and I must write down wherever 
I am, what happened, and the reasons 
for it if I know them.” 

Two or three times he repeated these 
words to himself like an incantation, 
pressing them home upon his conscious- 
ness by dint of his concentrated will, 
and then he told himself that he must 
sleep. 

He had addressed his subconscious 
self, had hypnotized himself, as he had 
often done. But never before had he 


attempted it to such a momentous pur- 
pose. 
A few minutes later he was asleep. 
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About half an hour after midnight, 
Larry, treading softly, noiselessly 
opened the door and entered the apart- 
ment, accompanied by the thin, frail 
figure of Doctor Xavier. 

The doctor’s head resembled that of 
a giant. Jt was all out of proportion 
to the slender body, massive, and 
illumined by big, penetrating brown 
eyes, that seemed to gaze into eternity. 

The doctor was pale to sallowness, 
but his movements were quick, light, 
and agile, as of one who had all his 
nerve force under perfect control. 

“Wait!” whispered Larry, “let me 
reconnoiter,” and he peered steadily 
toward Bradbury’s room. Faintly he 
heard the regular breathing, and turned 
to Doctor Xavier, with the whispered 
word “Asleep!” 

“Let’s go in and make ourselves com- 
fortable,” he added; “no telling how 
long we may have to wait.” 

They entered. Larry with a gesture 
bade the doctor take a place on the sofa, 
the while he sat in a deep easy-chair 
near him. 

Larry held out his cigarette case. 

“Do you think we might smoke?” 

“No reason why we shouldn’t,” an- 
swered the doctor. “If he wakens it 
doesn’t matter. If not, we'll have 
warning.” 

Larry and the doctor smoked in 
silence for a few moments. 

“T wish I had had the hypnotizing of 
him myself,” remarked the doctor in an 
undertone. 

“I wish you had,” answered Larry. 
“But it’s too late now.” 

“Oh, we can only wait now,’ 
Doctor Xavier. 

For some minutes longer they waited 
in silence. Then, suddenly the doctor 
held up a warning finger. 

“Hear anything?” whispered Larry. 

The doctor nodded. 

Both directed their gaze 
upon Bradbury’s bedroom door. 


agreed 


intently 














They heard a stirring in the room, 
and with bated breath they waited. 

“There he is!” whispered Larry 
tensely. But the doctor cautioned him 
to silence, and indicated by a nod that 
lie saw all there was to see. 

Lowell Bradbury had emerged from 
his room, 

But the Lowell he saw filled Larry 
with amazed consternation. 

It was not Lowell as he ordinarily 
knew him, calm, imperturable, with his 
long, smooth face and regular features. 

There was now something furtive 
about his friend, something pinched and 
contorted in the features, as though 
possessed by a gnawing anger. 

Stooping slightly forward, this new 
Lowell Bradbury, in his pajamas, thin 
dressing gown and slippers, stood mo- 
tionless for a moment, as if in the act 
of listening. 

Then, with the same furtive stoop, 
the figure slunk back into the room 
whence it came and softly closed the 
door. 

“What 
Larry. 

“Wait,” replied the doctor. ‘Wait 
patiently, give him time and I think 
we shall know.” 

“Did you see his face?’ 
Larry. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, smiling faintly. 
“Changed?” he added inquiringly. 

Larry threw up his hands, expressive 
of horror at the change. 

“[ may explain that for you later,” 
said the doctor. “Now let’s keep quiet.” 

lor some minutes they waited, and 
still no sign came from the room. 

“Shall I go in?” whispered Larry. 

“No!’ warned the doctor. “Just 
wait.” 

“Look!” suddenly whispered Larry. 

The doctor gave a slight nod. 

Lowell Bradbury had again emerged 
from his room with the same stoop 
forward, the same or even more 
marked air of cunning furtiveness. 


does it mean?” whispered 


whispered 
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With a stealthy, catlike tread he made 
straight for the room that had been 
Van Wyck Greenfield’s! 

Slowly and very cautiously, peering 
about him, he opened the door and 
entered. 

Larry gave one swift glance at the 
doctor and jumped from his chair. 

The doctor, as though having decided 
that to be best, followed his example. 

“Come quick!” whispered Larry. 

The light from the living room and 
hall enabled them to follow Bradbury's 
movements, 

They stood slightly to one side of 
the door in a tense and eager silence. 

With a stealthy, savage deliberation, 
as of some beast preparing for a spring, 
Bradbury picked up the red morocco 
case from the table, drew the dagger 
forth, and glided noiselessly to the bed- 
side. 

He bent over the bed and bared his 
teeth in a terrible grin. 

Then with a quick sudden blow, he 
buried the knife to the hilt in the un- 
tenanted, bedding. 

Larry, shivering, drew in his breath 
with a hissing sound, 

The doctor, himself somewhat over- 
come, laid a tremulous hand upon 
Larry’s arm, bidding him to be quiet 
for a little longer. 

Slowly Bradbury drew out the knife, 
slipped it carefully back into its sheath, 
and with a now triumphant expression 
on the pinched features, emerged from 
the room. 

The two men moved a step or two 
farther away from the door. 

Bradbury clicked the lock so that it 
could be opened only from the inside, 
and softly closed the door. 

Then he stood there, staring straight 
before him, 

Larry pounced 
Bradbury. 

The doctor attempted to restrain 
him. J 

“No!” whispered Larry hoarsely. “I 


forward toward 








must find out. Is he asleep or is he 
shamming ?” 

The doctor came toward Bradbury. 

He scrutinized him intently for a 
moment and listened to his breathing. 

“Sound asleep!” he pronounced. 

“Wake him up!” cried Larry, seizing 
hold of the dagger. 

The doctor at the same moment took 
hold of Bradbury’s hand, clapped his 
forehead, and spoke sharply into his 
very ear. 

“You must wake up now!” 

A shudder seemed to pass through 
Bradbury’s body. 

He quivered from head to foot. He 
shook off the doctor’s hand with a mo- 
mentary flinging struggle, as a man who 
is waked by violence, and cried out 
incoherently : 

“Who are you—why do you wake 
me ?” 

“It’s all right,” said the doctor quietly. 
“You are awake now.” 

“It’s J, Larry Summers,” 
broke in explosively. 7” 

“Larry!” «= murmured Bradbury 
dazedly. “What’s happened?” He 
looked from one to the other of them. 

Then they noted a remarkable thing 

No trace of the angry, pinched, al- 
most shriveled expression of the fea- 
tures remained, 

Lowelll Bradbury, though pale, 
looked as he had normally looked of 
late. 

“Ah, 


’ 


Larry 


the experiment, Larry,” he 


cried with sudden eagerness. “Has it 
worked ?”’ 
“You ought to know,” answered 


Larry.” Don’t you know?” 

“The pads of paper,” he cried. “I 
put pads all over the house. It should 
itten there—all that I know or 

1 willed myself to go through 
all of that night of Van’s murder, and 
to make a record of it. Get the pads!” 

Suddenly he beheld incased 


be wr 
knew! 


the 


dagger in Larry’s hand. 
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“What,” he asked blankly, “is this 
thing doing here?” 

Larry looked at him in amazement. 

All were suddenly startled by a 
knock at the door. ‘ 

“T’ll see who it is, 
forward. 
urged him to any action. 
were like taut springs. 


” 


Larry started 
The tension of the moment 
His nerves 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE LAIR OF GUILT, 
‘T HE person at the door was Vir- 
ginia. 

“Miss Oliver; he gasped. “You!” 

“I could not wait any longer,” Vir- 
ginia murmured tearfully. “I was sick 
with anxiety. Oh, tell me, Mr. Sum- 
mers, has anything happened?” 

“Happened? Yes,” he stammered 
in perplexed bewilderment. He was 
blocking her way in indecision. Then 
abruptly his expression changed. 

“Come in, Miss Oliver,” he said, 
“you ought to be here. Yes, I guess 
it’s the only way,” and he stood aside 
for her to enter. 

“The experiment,” 
“has it worked?” 

“Why—yes,” answered Larry, feel- 
ing his way; “that is, I think so. I: 
isn’t finished yet. You must be pre- 
pared for strange results, Miss Oliver; 
but I am sure you ought to know them, 
whatever they are. We were just go- 
ing to look for some writing that Lowell 
did in his sleep—telling what he knew.” 

“Virginia!” gasped Bradbury as, 
followed by Larry, she entered the liv- 
ing room. “You here at this hour?” 

“Yes, Lowell,” she spoke hurriedly, 
“T couldn’t wait. I knew the experi- 
ment you were going to try. Mr. Sum- 
mers told me about it.” She glanced 
from his face to the doctor’s. “Tell 
me what has happened!” 

“Doctor, this young lady is Miss 
Oliver, Mr. Bradbury’s fiancée,” Larry 
explained. 


she whispered, 
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“Ah!” sighed the doctor gently, as 
though to say, 
he was a man 
in life. 

“Sit down, Virginia,” Bradbury put 
gently toward a chair 
Virginia wunresistingly 


“This is tragic.” But 
accustomed to tragedy 


in, drawing her 
by his desk. 
sank into it. 

“Ah, here is one of the pads,” he 
remarked, observing a square block of 
paper. The doctor hurried over and 
picked it up. 

“That is blank,” he said. 

“Well, they’re all over the house. Try 
Van’s room and mine, Larry.” 

Larry eagerly complied. He returned 
in a moment with two additional pads, 
holding them out. 

“This one,” he said, “was in Van's 
room, and it’s blank. The other was 
in your room, Lowell, and that con- 
tains some writing.” 

“Read it, Larry,” Bradbury quietly 
urged. “Now we may know some- 
thing,” he turned with a calm smile to 
Virginia. “You understand, dear?’ 

Virginia nodded. 

Larry held the paper under the shade 
of the lamp and scanned it silently as 
the others waited. 

“By heavens!” he exclaimed and 
turned white. ‘Lowell, do you know 
what is written here?” he demgnded 
harshly. 

“No,” answered Bradbury huskily. 
“What is it, Larry? Read it!” 

“It—oh, I can’t!” cried Larry, the 
cold perspiration beading his forehead. 
“T can’t. You read it, doctor.” 

The doctor, who had been studying 
Bradbury closely, smiled faintly. 

“Very well, I'll read it,” and he took 
the paper from Larry and began read- 
ing the script: 

“Van Greenfield is all those things that as 
a boy I had hoped to be. He is kind, gentle- 
hearted, generous, altruistic. For years my 
poor father, a saintly man, had held up those 
ideals of his before me. He dinned them 
into my ears until I was sick of them. 

“Something perverse in me started me in 


exactly the opposite direction. I am cold 
and self-centered, and I care nothing about 
the feelings or sufferings of others. Their 
troubles are their own lookout. 

“T have been successful, yet my success is 
bitter in my mouth. I cling to Van, because 
he embodies all the ideals hammered into my 
brain in my youth. I cannot part from Van 
because he is my other self, the self [ should 
have been but am not; yet I envy him with 
an envy that is growing into hatred. He is 
a constant and living reproach to me. He 
overhangs my life like a shadow. He dwarfs 
and shrivels the soul within me. I shall 
never be rid of him, never marry Virginia, 
never leave him, until | kill him and wipe 
out the living blot upon my life. I am going 
to kill Van.” 


“Oh!” Virginia, who sat with bowed 
head gave a terrified gasp, and covering 
her face with her hands, began to sob 
convulsively. 

“No!” Bradbury cried with the 
supplicating tone of one who had felt 
the fiery iron, and feared any further 
branding. 

“T could not have done it! Some- 
one else must have done it. Look in 
Van’s room—there may be something.” 

Larry shook his head. He could not 
speak. 

“We saw what happened there,” put 
in the doctor quietly. 

“What was it?’ gasped Bradbury, 
a deathly pallor spreading over his 
face. 

“There,” said the doctor, “we saw a 
repressed man whose instincts, the 
savage instincts that slumber in all of 
us, break through the wall of a too se- 
vere repression, and lead him to commit 
an act in his subconscious state that 
he could not have committed con- 
sciously.” 

“You mean- -me?” gasped Bradbury. 

“Yes,” the doctor nodded, “we saw 
you plunge the dagger into the bedding 
—into the body, that is, of your friend 
and imaginary enemy.” 

Virginia, overcome by her emotion, 
uttered a low moan. 


The doctor looked at her. He mo- 








tioned to Larry to lead her to the sofa, 
and merely said, “A little water.” 
Bradbury, standing by, looked on, al- 
most heedless of these movements. 

“T’ll pay,” he said in slow, solemn 
tones. “If I am guilty | must bear the 
punishment. I swore I would discover 
Van’s murderer, and if mine is the 
guilty hand then I must receive my just 
deserts. 

“Larry!” he cried out in a terrible 
voice, “| must stand trial for the mur- 
der of Van Greenfield !’’’ 

“Oh, no!” Virginia cried, “you could 
not, Mr. Summers! That in_ itself 
would be a crime!” 

Larry glanced miserably, searchingly 
at Doctor Xavier. 

“You could no more try him for 
this,” announced the doctor in clear 
deliberate “than you could try 
a two-year-old baby who had unwit- 
tingly let fall a knife into its mother’s 
breast. 

“Science,” he went on, “by means of 
psychology, or psychoanalysis, or what 
you will, is daily discovering more and 
more of man’s dual nature. Doctor 
Jeykll, a figure in fiction, took, I be- 
lieve, a powder or a draft that brought 
forward his evil nature. 

“To-day we know that no powder 
is necessary. Science now knows that 
to repress your emotions, your com- 
pulsive thoughts, your instinctive feel- 
ings, may lead to disease, or crime, as 
it has done in this case.” 

“But, what are you to do?” de- 
manded Larry almost angrily. “If you 
think you want to get rid of a man, 
must you just go ahead and kill him 
rather than repress your thoughts?” 

“No,” answered the doctor firmly. 
“If such thoughts came to you, how- 
ever wicked and criminal, don’t press 
them back into the secret depths of 
vour subconscious self, where all our 
bestial and savage ancestry lies lurk- 
ing. That is the way to make them 
break out, often with the most tragic 


tones, 
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results. Don’t say to yourself as Mr. 
Bradbury probably said, ‘I am too good 
for such thoughts,’ and then thrust 
them aside, and bury them in the vast 
swamp of your subconscious self, 
where everything abides, where noth- 
ing is forgotten. Rather you must 
bring them out into the light of day, 
examine them, face them and asy, ‘You 
may run your course among my 
thoughts, but you shall never enter into 
my actions.’ 


“By recognizing evil thoughts and 
fighting them in the open, you can 


banish them, make them drain off, and 
so clean your soul of them. That is 
the great merit of the confessional m 
certain creeds and religions, if that con- 
fession be sincere. That accounts for 
the rise of the psychoanalytic doctor of 
to-day.” 

“Larry,” said Bradbury, “in spite of 
what the doctor says, Van’s death must 
be avenged. J have sworn that it must, 
and I would have left no stone un- 
turned to bring the one responsible for 
it to justice. I am the one. Heaven 
knows how it came about; but I insist 
on standing trial.’ Bradbury’s voice 
broke, and he began to cry bitterly. 

“After what the doctor has just told 
us?” asked Larry. “Turn a case like 
that qyer to a jury of twelve grocers? 
It would be murder!” 

“Tt would, Summers,” assented the 
doctor. “But T understand this man’s 
desire for expiation. That is natural. 
He wishes to cleanse the dark and 
stagnant places of the soul, and he 
thinks his own death will do it.” 

“If you want to atone,” cried Vir- 
ginia warmly, going toward Bradbury 
with outstretched hands, “why don’t 
you do something fine and big? Why 
don’t you take up Van Greenfield’s 
work, for instance?” 

“That is wisdom,” put in the doctor. 
“There is your path of atonement, and 
your life will be a thousand times better 

















than your death. Change your life, put 
aside your work, and take up the dead 
man’s labors for good.” 

“My life!” repeated Bradbury bit- 
terly. “Of what use is my life to me?” 

“But it will be of use to others!” 
broke in Virginia. 

“What will life be to me now without 
the woman I love?” he went on as 
though he had not heard her. “What 
decent woman would want to share 
such a life as mine, with such a stain?” 

“T’ll share your life, if you still want 
me,’ Virginia spoke up bravely. “In 
my heart I know that the real you is 
innocent. In time you will feel it your- 
self.” 

“When the dark places are made 
light and clean,” murmured the doctor. 
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“Thank Heaven, there are such 
women,” said Larry fervently, wringing 


Virginia’s hand. 

“Virginia! brokenly murmured 
Bradbury, clasping her in his arms, 
“would you consent to share such a life 
as mine? You love me enough for 
that ?” 

“I love you enough to want to help 
you make your life as beautiful as you 
dreamed it in your youth, with all those 
fine ideals that your heart craved.” 

The doctor and Summers turned 
away. 

“Ah, Virginia,” Bradbury murmured, 
“T need you—Lord knows how much 
I need you!” 

And the eyes of both were wet with 
tears. 


THE END. 


ior 





ESCAPED CONVICT CAPTURED AFTER TWO YEARS 


BETRAYED to the police by a former fellow convict who sought the reward 
offered for his capture, Edward John van Tassel, who escaped from Danne- 


mora prison two years ago, is again under arrest. 


He eluded immediate pur- 


suit by swimming the Saranac River near the prison, where he was serving a 


four-year term for forgery. 


When arrested in the house he owns in Elizabeth, New Jersey, Van Tassel 





told the police that both the forgery of the one-hundred-dollar check for which 
he was convicted, and his escape from Dannemora had been prompted by a 
desire to be of service to his intimates. The check, he says, he forged to help 
a friend who was in dire need; he broke out of prison because his wife was ill. 

Under the name of John Brown he has been living with his wife and work- 
ing for a railroad in New Jersey. During the past two years he has led an 
honest life. 
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FIRST CRIPPLE EXECUTED IN NEW YORK 


FOR the first time in the history of Sing Sing prison, at Ossining, New York, 

a cripple was put to death there when John Egan was electrocuted recently 
for the murder of a clerk during a robbery. Egan-4ost his right leg a few 
years ago and wore a wooden one in its stead. 

Heretofore the leg electrode of the electric chair has been ‘fastened to the 
right leg of a condemned man, but this could not be done in Egan’s case. As 
the electrode dangled loosely from the death-dealing apparatus it was shifted 
to the other side of the chair and strapped to Egan’s left leg. 

The convicted murderer died stoically. He was twenty-four years old. 
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=a AYILONE was a living ex- 

p. ample of what a man should 

rH not be. The simplest of acts 

in daily life became in him 

sinister and evil beyond ordinary com- 

prehension; his smile was a_ wicked 

lure, like the flower that gives the cot- 

ton-mouth moccasin its name; his com- 

passion was an ultefior motive to per- 

suade friendly people into his toils, and 

he never performed a gracious act that 

was not intended to entrap some guile- 
less victim. ; 

He was a man of medium height, 
broad shoulders, smiling lips, and 
squinting eyes; his nose was large, but 
there was a lumpy end that gave his 
profile a mean expression ; he pretended 
to good looks, but no woman ever 
manufactured so ceaselessly to bring 
about this effect. 

Daylone was in business with a man 
who went by the name of Topas, and 
this business was like his personality ; 
it edged along close to the legal limits, 
and hardly a night went by that Day- 
lone did not share with Topas a ques- 
tionable profit—the winnings of a 
gambler in sure things. 

Then there was the frequent little 
rake-off that follows the transactions 
of a smugglers’ fence. So insidious 
and constant were Daylone’s private 
transactions that he seldom seen 
twice with the same ring on his fingers, 
the same diamond stud, the same fanci- 
ful assortment of trinkets and gew- 


was 


gaws—and all these were smuggled in, 
and through him were spread through- 
out the border world in which he moved. 
He sold jewelry with the characteristite 
mountings of France, or Antwerp, or 
Potsdam, of wherever jewels were 
manufactured and stones set without 
paying a cent of duty. 

lew men were wider in their illicit 
interests than this suave, graceful, and 
near-popular man who maintained an 
excellent air of respectability, and yet 
succeeded in a thousand transactions, 
not one of which would give an honest 
man pride, or a crooked dealer cause 
of genuine alarm. 

Daylone was known to no one in all 
his activities. He succeeded in show- 
ing but one facet of his paste to each 
of his associates. If one knew him as 
the mixer of very pretty and danger- 
ous drinks, another knew that he was 
a very expert man in judging the 
strength of a fellow player’s hand after 
the draw. Not one of his people knew 
that sometimes he slipped away from 
town and enjoyed a week of duck 
shooting down on the marshes below 
Baltimore along the Chesapeake. 

Every spring he went down there to 
shoot ducks and wild geese. He was 
the owner of a shooting lodge on Sin- 
sink River, and the member of a little 
club that flourished there. Men of sev- 
eral States and common tastes owned 
this club, and it declared dividends 
after the muskrat season, for the marsh 











it owned yielded upward of ten thou- 
sand muskrats annually, and, if these 
sold for fifty cents each, all the club 
expenses were paid; but when the price 
of rat skins went past four dollars each, 
and the catch went to fifteen thousand 
pelts, there was a dividend declared 
that gave every member three thousand 
dollars in cash. 

Daylone was treasurer of the club. He 
made his reports, which corresponded 
with the secretary’s in every particular, 
and the annual meeting was always at 
the height of the spring flight, whether 
there was a law protecting the ducks 
or not. At this meeting, business was 
attended to, and projects laid for the 
future. 

The final meeting of the club was as 
jolly, as good-natured, and as above- 
board as usual. Not a hint, not a sus- 
picion was breathed that anything un- 
usual was developing, but when the 
members had all scattered, and when 
they had received, by mail, their an- 
nual club dues, as they called the divi- 
dends, there was included in the letters 
a statement by Daylone that astonished 
and dismayed every one of his fellows. 
It read briefly : 

And now, gentlemen of the Sinsink Club, 
I desire to announce that the property of 
this social organization has come under my 
personal control, owing to the laws govern- 
ing wild lands, and association properties; I 
purchased these lands at tax sales, owing to 
the failure of the club’s president and secre- 
tary to see that the taxes were paid prop- 
erly, and according to law. 

When the club’s attorney, also its 
secretary, investigated the matter, he 
discovered that the condition was ex- 
actly as Daylone had described it. The 
whole marsh, now worth more than 
one hundred thousand dollars merely 
as a muskrat farm, had passed into the 
possession of Daylone through his 
cunning working of the tax laws. For 
more than fifteen years he had laid his 
plans and carried them out, so that 
while he was the good fellow, the gay- 
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est of thé entertainers in the Sinsink 
Club, he was fastening his clutches on 
their property, and by the president’s 
failing to pay the taxes—under the 
club’s constitution as he had had it 
amended before the election of a care- 
less man to the office, the one financial 
duty of the president—he had suc- 
ceeded. Not one of the members but 
recalled that amendment, urged suavely 
by Daylone—and now they saw why he 
had done it. 

By one act the club was destroyed. 
Daylone laughed up his sleeve at his 
success. lle jeered his fellow mem- 
bers, when they wrote personal appeals 
to him, and when they scolded him, 
cursed him for his faithlessness, he put 
up new trespass signs in his own name, 
and the first man he prosecuted was one 
of his former club associates; and he 
won the case from the justice’s court 


to the supreme court—and the litiga-- 


tion merely fixed his claim more firmly 
on the property. 

His excuse for this thing was quite 
typical. He told himself that he needed 
the money as he had foreseen he 
would for fifteen years. The trickery 
of his life in the metropolis could not 
always support him in ‘his extrava- 
gance; he could not always depend on 
his interests in illicit business and 
gambling ventures. Sometimes he lost 
in them. -Two or three times he es- 
caped exposure, so narrow in his ven- 
tures, that it cost him a year’s income 
to bribe and buy himself out of his 
complicity in a great jewel robbery. 

He lived, however, with a fecling of 
security because his dupes and his as- 
sociates were all easily baffled and easily 
hoodwinked. The cowardice of his 
criminal connections protected him. 
There was the hour that struck when 
he betrayed the clientele in Europe, 
which sent him for sale the famous 
pearls stolen from the apartments of 
one of the most noted and beautiful 
women of court circles. These pearls 
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were so splendid that it seemed im- 
possible that any one would dare pilfer 
them, but when the dying woman asked 
to look on their loveliness once more 
they were brought to the room; they 
roused a waning smile of the victim of 
beauty, fame, and a new epoch in the 
world’s affairs. 

She died and the pearls disappeared. 
One moment they were there in all their 
splendor, estimated at a hundred thou- 
sand pounds value at the least. Men 
and women hunted everywhere for 
them, and the confusion of the great 
castle was chaotic. But the pearls were 
gone—the magnificent ropes had utterly 
vanished. 

And within two weeks they were 
handed to Daylone in his own house by 
a bow lookout from one of the great 
transatlantic liners. Daylone smiled at 
their loveliness but neglected to notify 
his pals on the far side of his satis- 
faction. When coded cables made in- 
quiry he sent word back, in his usual 
cynical fashion, to the effect that all 
bets were now off. 

Threats were leveled at him, and he 
retaliated by tipping off three great con- 
tinental police forces as to where the 
center of very considerable criminal 
activities would be found. The five 
men, and even the two women of his 
foreign connections, were picked up 
and jailed—they were imprisoned for 
terms of years that insured their being 
broken and old upon their emerging 
into the world again. Daylone’s own 
connection with the affair did not at- 
tain the sound of a whisper under the 
breath—for the old gang did not know 
what had hit them. 

There was another curious feature of 
the man’s steadily successful methods 
of betrayal. It concerned a little trans- 
action in oils in the far Southwest. He 
met two professional swindlers who 
had heard that he was a very success- 
ful operator in questionable games 
close to the law’s edge. They wanted 
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him to work with them in a little proj- 
ect of their own. 

Their idea was to put a few thousand 
dollars into an oil rig, and set it going 
down there near the border, some- 
where. Then they would send in very 
encouraging reports, and on_ the 
strength of them float a lot of stock on 
the market, and in due course they 
would drop out of sight. To this Day- 
lone gave reluctant consent. He would 
look after matters around home—they 
could peddle the stock up and down 
the country, and they would whack up. 

Accordingly, the two swindlers 
allowed Daylone to go down to Texas 
and put the oil rig on a quarter section, 
and set it to digging. Immediately 
Daylone reported good progress, and 
the two swindlers sold a lot of oil stock, 
which they had had printed. Daylone 
returned to New York, and met them; 
and he took his third of the rake-off— 
trust him for that. Then, as the devil’s 
luck would have it, the drillers struck 
oil and sent a telegram to that effect— 
a sixty-barrel well was brought in. 

The swindlers were amazed, and they 
went out and bought back the stock 
they had sold, paying more for it than 
they had received, but upon their re- 
turn with the ‘stock, Daylone laughed 
at them. 

“You fools,” he said, “the rig wasn’t 
working on the company’s section of 
land, but on a few acres I picked up in 
the Pagon Pool district a 

There was almost a fight, then. 
Daylone came as near having real 
trouble as he ever had in his life, but 
the two swindlers were in his own 
house, and they had left their guns in 
their suit cases. Daylone, when they 
started to their feet, drew an automatic 
and within the second had them cov- 
ered. 

“You poor fools,” he said, “get out 
of here—or you'll be pulled for that 
little motor business you were in, out 
on Lake Michigan!” 

















He bluffed them; they couldn’t say 
a word; they had sold all the stock and 
brought Daylone the cash! They didn’t 
have a scrap of paper to show for any- 
thing—not even the deed for the oil 
company’s land, which they had thought 
was being drffled. They fadec out of 
sight. Daylone had another respite 
from bankruptcy. 

Then there was the mean little trick 
that Daylone played on a hopeful young 
man who came up from Chesapeake 
Bay to begin life in New York. He 
had worked on Daylone’s marsh tract, 
trapping muskrats, and he had managed 
to save five hundred dollars from his 
wages, for trapping on public lands, 
Daylone promised him good work in 
artistic photography, took three hun- 
dred dollars to bribe the boy into a 
great photographer’s “¢stablishment, a 
necessary procedure, Daylone said. 
Then he kicked the boy into the street 
and threw the boy’s camera after him, 
not knowing that the instrument had 
cost nearly one hundred dollars, else he 
would have kept it. 

But he soon learned that there was 
such a photographer in the world as 
he had never dreamed of. Wherever 
Daylone went, he now found himeslf 
the target of a picture-maker who kept 
out of sight—arfd yet sent him prints 
from films that showed Daylone about 
his various private affairs. 

There was a photograph that showed 
up in the mail, revealing to Daylone the 
fact that his visit to Ong Cheong Pao’s 
was somewhere known in undeniable 
photograph that revealed 
Daylone’s quick dart from the “‘tea 
store” to his runabout. 

When Daylone went to visit Mrs. 
Toyval Lesonel, the wealthy widow to- 
ward whom he had displayed every 
attention of a lover, seeking to marry 
her, he was reminded of the publicity 
of his supposed intentions by a film 
print that arrived two days later by 
mail. That photograph prevented his 
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undertaking a certain financial transac- 
tion he had planned. 

Day after day, there artwed? in Day- 
lone’s mail a print, two or three prints, 
which recorded his every activity. If 
he went to the horse races, he found 
himself pictured in any wild gesture 
he might make; and worse yet, passing 
a picture-post-card stand one day, he 
looked himself in the face, as he had 
stumbled along after drinking over- 
much—a flash-light photograph which 
he remembered, now that he was re- 
minded of it. The sentiment expressed 
on the card was: “You may be dry, 
but I’m thoroughly lit.” 

He remembered, then, that visitor, 
Tibas Kenten, with his camera and the 
three hundred dollars. Daylone, for 
the first time in his life, found himself 
shrinking from the activity of one of 
his victims. He had always believed 
himself to be the superior of any sucker 
who permitted himself to be swindled 
within the limits of the law, or who 
dared not make an outcry in case of 
strong-arm work. He had taken a 
chance in robbing Tibas, but it had 
seemed a justified chance, till this mo- 
ment when he saw the fact that the 
boy was getting the money back by sell- 
ing post cards that showed a typical 
man-about-town. 

Discovering this picture ecard, Day- 
lone’s eyes were quickened to the 
possibilities, and sure enough, there 
was a photograph that showed him with 
one foot high in the air, like a ballet 
Concer, just about to fall upon a banana 
and there was the fall, too! The 
eaeuindes had hunted him like a 
hound. 

Daylone looked around, nervously, to 
see if he was watched now. He saw, 
on the instant, a black little circle 
—the lens of a camera in the crowd, 
and he knew that he was once more a 
victim. Within a week, he found him- 
self in that very gesture in a new series 
of post cards, labeled: “You got me!” 
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Daylone tried to sneak around town, 
but he found himself picked up, in- 
evitably. The man-about-town series 
grew popular, it grew to be a jest—and 
Daylone’s acquaintances, by this time 
growing wary of his scoundrelly life, 
found amusement in the predicament 
that enveloped him. They said among 
themselves that he had played the game 
once too often, and that now some one 
was getting even. It was only a 
whisper, but collecting post cards of 
Daylone pictures was becoming a sly 
amusement of his circle, when there 
was a sudden outcry of news. 

Daylone had been out of town; on his 
return, he left the railway station, 
caught a taxi, and started for home. But 
he canceled the order and went up- 
town, on the other side of the park, in- 
stead. He left the taxi at a corner, 
three blocks from the house of Mrs. 
Lesonel. It was then about four o’clock 
p.m. He walked uptown and over 
into her block, started up the steps, 
turned and dashed down them, and 
started in pursuit of a young man with 
a camera. 

Two days later his photograph was 
on a thousand stands, in post-card form, 
showing him waving his cane and dis- 
playing a beautiful close-up of a highly 
indignant man under whose feet were 
the black words: “I'll catch you yet!” 

The comic artist who portrayed his 
wife’s parents in all their wild 
squabbles had nothing on the young 
man who was cashing in on the sly and 
detestable schemer about town. The 
genial smile of Daylone began to give 
way to a nervous twitching; wrinkles 
deepened in his face, and his years be- 
. gan to tell; one day, in a fit of exasper- 
ation and nervousness, he choked and 
his false teeth bounded out onto the 
pavement. It was the luck of thie photo- 
graphing caricaturist that he caught the 
man in his unhappy predicament. 

It was funny, but there was a desper- 
ate drama in the affair, too. The 
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photographs showed a deeper purpose 
than that of mere ridicule, and Daylone 
felt their blows, one by one. That visit 
at the opium headquarters was followed 
by an equally questionable recording 
of Daylone’s going afloat at night in a 
launch—a picture showed him sneak- 
ing ashore up North River with his 
hands clutching two bags, containing 
thousands of dollars’ worth of prepared 
cocaine, as Daylone knew. “Soft 
Crabbing!’ the post card called it. 

Daylone shrank from the revelation 
of his night-voyaging down the bay. 
He had seen the terrific flashlight—but 
while he was blinded in the unforeseen 
flare, the picture maker escaped. It 
would not have done to kill him there 
with a gunshot, anyhow! 

More desperate than Daylone ever 
dreamed of being, he went hunting for 
Tibas Kenten, and soon learned where 
he boarded on the Heights, in Brook- 
lyn. He learned that Kenten made 
more than a hundred dollars a week 
with his post-card series, having turned 
the tables on the thief who had robbed 
him. Daylone planned his revenge with 
uttermost care. It was a cunning 
scheme, based on that diverse knowl- 
edge of his. 

Kenten received a telegram one day 
from Camboy, down on Sinsink River. 
It read: 

Tibas; are you never coming back to see 
me? Litxa. 

It was a shock to Tibas Kenten. It 
was Lilla’s indifference that had led him 
to abandon the marsh country of the 
Eastern Shore to go to New York and 
forget her. The telegram started anew 
all the fervor of his youth and he could 
not hurry fast enough back to his old 
home country, having telegraphed word 
that he was coming. 

Lilla was a heartless girl, looking for 
Hoping to win a 


the main chance. 


smile from the wealthy and eminent 
Mr. Archright Daylone, she had con- 














sented to play this little joke on the 
susceptible Kenten. Of the doings in 
the faraway metropolis she had not the 
least inkling. But when Kenten ar- 
rived in Camboy, he brought with him 
the masterpieces of this photographic 
ability and inspiration. 

He showed them all to Lilla, who 
laughed lightly as he displayed the se- 
ries, and, boy-fashion, he bragged of 
his turning the crooked Mr. Daylone’s 
meanness into a fine income. Lilla 
laughed, and beguiled him, even as the 
scoundrel had done. In her turn, she 
told of Daylone’s presence in that great 
marsh of his, and added that she would 
help Kenten add to his collection of 
negatives. She was as good as her 
word, telling Kenten the fact that the 
post cards had changed her heart as 
regards Daylone. 

With Daylone she arranged for what 
the scoundrel thought would be a fine 
chance to murder the photographer. 
Then she posted Kenten where he could 
photograph everything that happened 
there in that wild, tall-reeded marsh. 

Daylone, sneaking down a little 
slough with a double-barrel shotgun 
loaded to kill his tormentor, was caught 
in a dozen poses in his ducking punt. 
He hunted around, but the photog- 
rapher, all his life a bay-boy, was crafty 
in his blind. Daylone did not know that 
he was a dupe until, arriving back on 
the railroad, he found “The Duck 
Huntin’ Chappy” displayed in all the 
grim and desperate poses assumed by 
the bushwhacker in his angry search 
for the picture maker who had bush- 
whacked him. 

Furious and amazed, Daylone slunk 
home to his house. He crept up the 
front steps, humped up like a wizened 
Into the hallway he stepped, 
and some one there shot him dead 
where he stood. The man, with baffled 

é ; *. 
murder in his heart, died before he 
slumped to the long, narrow rug. 


old man. 
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One shot—one bullet—and the deed 
was fatally executed. It was mid-aft- 
ernoon—an hour of unusual quiet on 
that block. A truck passing had muffled 
the sound of the shot. No one could 
guess who the murderer was, nor how 
the killer had escaped without leaving 
the least trace behind for identification. 

There was no lack ef pictures of the 
victim, and there were almost a thou- 
sand people who, for one reason or 
another, must rejoice at the violent and 
deserved death of the sharper. The 
very number of men and women whio 
could reasonably have worked them- 
selves into a passion against the man 
prevented any real clew being found. 

The police decided on the very in- 
stant, that Tibas Kenten might well be 
investigated, examined—after he 
signed a waiver—and his activities 
traced back. Kenten submitted with 
blushing and embarrassed nervousness 
to their inquiries. He saw his great 
collection of camera films scrutinized, 
and the prints examined, one by one, 
under powerful reading glasses. 

The photographs enabled the public 
to follow Daylone’s career for two 
years and a weck, and no more thor- 
ough record of a man’s activities had 
ever been made. Kenten admitted that 
enemies of Daylone had kept him 
posted about Daylone’s comings and 
goings. Thinking himself a master of 
keeping the work of his left hand from 
his right, Daylone had been betrayed 
by some one—none could guess whom. 
If Kenten knew, he refused to divulge 
his source of information. 

But Kenten handed to the police the 
list that he had used; it was a pile of 
post cards a foot high, addressed with 
a typewriter of small type and with the 
briefest statements on the writing side: 


To-night, lands Riverside, belo-y Tomb. 

Tuesday, goes to Long Island rendezvous. 

Watch the chink’s te-day, and have taxi 
ready ! 








Kenten denied knowing who had 
helped him so valuably. The police and 
investigators were all baffled. They 
had seized Kenten’s camera and the 
films which he had exposed. They 
found, in his coat, in one roll six pictures 
of Daylone’s arrival in the city, his 
going uptown to his house; and they 
found a picture of the baffled, worried, 
hunted man retreating into the door- 
way beyond which, within ten seconds, 
he was to fall dead. 

Kenten, if anybody, was a witness! 
But Kenten admitted taking the pic- 
tures, but declared that he had _ in- 
stanily turned as he removed the roll 
full of exposed film and walked up the 
street and around the corner, to go 
home: 

“T had a lot of the bay pictures to 
print,” he explained, “for there was a 
big demand for the chappy-hunter se- 
ries. The girl I’d hired to make the 
prints hadn’t showed up for several 
days, and I was behind in my orders. 
I didn’t dare trust the films outside, for 
fear that old rascal would get hold of 
them.” 

There the matter rested, for there 
was no proof of anything. No one 
could find any clew to the perpetrator 
of the mysterious murder. There was 
a question which might have been put 
to Kenten, in a casual, fishing sort of 
way; 

“With whom did you walk around 
the corner when you went away?” 

No one asked it; no one had seen 
the incident; but the fact was, Kenten 
had instantly handed a woman the final 
roll of film which he removed from the 
camera. The other one was in his 
pocket, where the police found it when, 
a few hours later, they took him up for 
questioning. 

Scores of people were questioned. 
Surmise, speculation, and investigation 
revealed nothing. But one day, a long 
time afterward. there was an odd little 
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rumor going around that the widow, 
Mrs. Toyval Lesonel, was seen here and 
there with the well-known specialist of 
post-card caricature photography. She 
had met him during the investigation 
into the unsolved mystery of the mur- 
der of Daylone, to whom, it had been 
reported, she was engaged. 

Then, rather quietly, she was married 
to Tibas Kenten. She was a radiant 
bride, and he was the happiest of young 
men, though perhaps a year and a day 
younger than his sweetheart. 

To them there was no mystery in the 
matter. Daylone had succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of Mrs. Lesonel’s 
stocks and bonds, and when he was 
away, she had gone to his house, and 
found them in a wall safe. The key 
had been obtained away down there 
on the Sinsink River by Lilla, for a 
price, but Daylone had arrived home 
just a day sooner than he was expected. 

As the front door opened, she 
turned and saw him enter. She saw him 
draw a pistol and shoot himself dead in 
a torment of utter despair. 

That was all, except that the pistol 
he killed himself with belonged to Mrs. 
Lesonel—a _pearl-handled, gold-inlaid 
weapon, with her name cut along the 
breech. There she was, and there was 
her pistol—and Daylone there dead! 

There was a chance in a million of 
escape, and she tried fate. She took 
her stocks and bonds, tucked the pistol 
into her waist and emerged, closing the 
door behind her. As she walked down 
the steps she saw Kenten taking her 
photograph. 

She saw him take picture after pic- 
tfire, six in succession. Then she 
walked up to him, slipped her hand 
into his elbow and said: 

“Won't you come with me? 
to talk to you.” 

3efore he knew what she had to tell 
he had handed her the roll of film. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “J 


I want 














don’t know why I took those pictures 
of you—I’m sorry! I had it in for 
Daylone—but not for—for——” 

“His victims?’ she inquired, and, 
thus coolly, she took Kenten with her 
as she walked homeward. 

To Kenten she told the whole truth, 
and he believed her. She showed him 
the stocks and bonds the scoundrel had 
inveigled into his possession, also the 
beautiful pistol, with its intricately en- 
graved—nevertheless a deadly weapon. 
Had she not been there to take it, she 
would have been instantly suspected 
and accused of doing what the man had 
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done himself. On her would have fallen 
a notoriety she dreaded and did not 
deserve. 

The rest of the affair was no one’s 
business. Kenten’s gallantry, his abil- 
ity, his sense of humor, and originality, 
added to her gratitude, aroused in 
her heart a genuine admiration and then 
love for him. Kenten’s revenge became 
his fortune. 

“Now tell me,” he asked doubtfully, 
“didn’t you send me all those post-card 
tips?” 

“T did, indeed!” she admitted. 
—how I hated that man!” 


“Oh 
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BOYS ADMIT WRECKING TRAIN 


ETECSIVES recently discovered that the wrecking of an express train 
near Meriden, Connecticut, in which the engineer and fireman were killed 
and several passengers were seriously injured, was caused by two boys who 
placed stones on the rails of the track. Knowing that the roadbed near the 
village was in excellent condition, the railroad authorities suspected that some 
human agency was responsible for the disaster. So detectives were sent out 
to look for clews in the locality. Soon they heard that Thomas and John Rychele, 
eight and six years old respectively, had boasted to their playmates that they 
had caused the wreck, which they had witnessed. 
The boys were arrested and confessed. They claimed that they did not 
think the stones would wreck the train; they wanted only to see the train crush 
the rocks and make them fly in all directions. 
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TORPEDOES USED IN SMUGGLING 


ROM Canada across Lake Michigan torpedoes containing whisky are being 
shot in an effort to smuggle the forbidden beverage into the United States. 
Major A. V. Dalrymple, inspector in charge of enforcement of the Volstead 
Act in Illinois and Wisconsin, is authority for the statement that underwater pro- 
jectiles are being used by the whisky smugglers. 

“T intercepted one of the liquor-laden torpedoes myself,” said the major a 
short time ago. “The whisky runners fill these projectiles with liquor and then 
start them from the Canadian shore at a moderate rate of speed. The torpedoes 
travel under about three feet of water; their speed decreases rapidly, and when 
they are about to stop they are picked up by men in boats waiting to receive 
them. My men caught a crew of these offenders right in the act. 

“The Great Lakes are filled with all kinds of launches engaged in smuggling 
liquor from Canada. We have seized over $2,500,000 worth of alcoholic bev- 
erages in my district in a few months.” 
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AVE you ever heard of the 
‘ * king who brushed away a fly 

and remarked, “I have three 

empires and that fool fly has 
to pick out my nose to sit on?’—or 
words to that effect? That was co- 
incidence—the king’s nose and the fly 
happened to be in the same place at 
the same time. 

I once had a perfectly brilliant idea 
ruined by just such a coincidence. 

My sister Mary started it. No, I'll 
take that back—I started it myself. 
Mary finished it. 

Mary is a nice quiet little girl to 
whom has been allotted all the beauty 
which should have been more evenly 
distributed among the rest of the fam- 
ily. My parents gave her an education 
and then told her to sit pat till some 
man offered to play second fiddle to 
her whims. Instead, she became a de- 
tective. 

Right away we had a family row. 
None of us could see why a girl with 
refined tastes and habits should care to 
become even remotely acquainted with 
thieves, thugs, and murderers. We 
thought for a while that this was merely 
another of Mary’s pleasant jokes. But 
when she accepted a position with the 
Winters Agency we knew it was sad, 
but quite true. 

Parental objections having rolled like 
water off a duck’s back, it was put up 
to yours truly to persuade Mary to 
change her guess. Yours truly has al- 
ways been able to make Mary do just 
as she pleases and this time was no 
exception. Well—one thing after an- 
other having failed, I finally decided to 


strike at her weakness—her 
Thereon hangs the tale. 

It began on a Wednesday in October, 
a little after noon; it ended the same 
day. I had returned from my office 
in New York to my Kew Gardens 
home at about one o’clock. During 
lunch, my wife’s favorite string of 
pearls fell from her neck—the clasp 
had broken. 

She handed the string to me and 
asked me to take it with me to New 
York the following morning and give 
it to a jeweler to repair. After lunch 
I went into the sitting room and put the 
pearls in the bottom right-hand drawer 
of a desk. 

“Why not put them into the safe?” 
asked Florence. 


pride. 


“Tf I do I'll forget them. I have 
some business letters in this desk 


drawer and I’m taking the letters with 
me to the office to-morrow. When I 
get them, I'll see the pearl string—and 
I'll have to remember the jeweler.” 

Thereupon I locked the drawer and 
put the key into my pocket. 

“Do you think they’re safe in there? 
Anybody can open——” 

“Forget it. You have burglars on 
the brain. Besides, if we ever are 
robbed, there’s always Mary to help 
us.” 

Thereupon we started it all over 
again—I mean our favorite pastime of 
knocking Mary. My wife was as dis- 
appointed as any of us, for she had 
gone to the trouble of looking over at 
least half a dozen perfectly lovely men 
with a view to selecting a husband for 
Mary. 














We said everything we had said be- 
fore, and Florence added, “After about 
four months I suppose she'll wear a 
derby on her ear, smoke stogies, and 
call you Mac. All good detectives act 
that way. Can’t you do something 
about it?” 

“I can get myself told to mind my 
own business,” I replied, “and I know 
several better ways to spend a pleas- 
ant afternoon, What say to a spin 
in the car?” 

It did not take Florence long to get 
ready. I brought the car from the ga- 
rage—which is right alongside of the 
house—and we hit it up along Elm 
Street. Turning, one block from our 
house, into Queen’s Boulevard, J just 
inissed a man. He jumped to the curb, 
and shook his fist at me. 

Just after we’d swung into Jericho 
Turnpike, I got the idea. 

“Talking about Mary,” I said, which 
we weren’t any more, “T just thought 
of a way we might get her to change 
her mind. The idea’s a little rough, 
but I’m sure it would have the desired 
effect.” 

Then I explained: “Suppose, between 
us, we framed a fake robbery. That 
is, suppose we removed the jewel 
casket from the safe, telephoned Mary, 
and told her our home had been robbed 
while we were out on this auto ride. 
She’d get busy trying to catch the thief. 
We could keep up the joke till she con- 
fessed herself licked. Then we could 
tell all our friends about it. She'd feel 
no end humiliated. But it’s a fair test, 
because if she’s any kind of a detec- 
tive, she ought to be able to distinguish 
between a frame-up and the real thing. 
If she can’t do that, she deserves to be 
shamed out of her job.” 

“Hm! It would be rather cruel, Jim. 
Do you think your parents would r 

“They’d stand for anything I did to 
Mary this side of murder, provided I 
succeeded in chasing the detective bug 
out of her pretty head.” 
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“Turn about, Jim. We'll fool her 
right away.” 

We were back home again after driv- 
ing less than an hour. I let Florence 
out of the car in front of the house and 
then drove around into the garage. 
When I got into the house, the safe 
was already open, and Florence was 
standing before it, holding the jewel 
box. 

In order to follow me clearly and 
to appreciate just how cleverly Mary 
was tricked, it is necessary for the 
reader to know something about the 
lay-out of the scene of action. 

Our house is in Kew Gardens, a 
Long Island suburb of New York; it 
stands detached, some one hundred feet 
from its left and right neighbors. On 
the right-hand side of the house—op- 
posite the rear part of it—is the garage. 
The property in front is fenced by a 
man-high hedge, which at this time of 
the vear was still green. 

Entering by way of the front and 
vestibule doors, you come into a hall. 
On the left side of the hall, front, is 
the dining room and to the rear of it 
the kitchen. 

On the right side of the hall is a 
room we use as combination sitting 
room and study. It is in this study that 
the action takes place. 

The study runs the full length of the 
house, front to rear. There is but one 
door out of it—the door into the hall. 
In the right wall are three windows, 
the front two facing the lawn, the rear 
window facing the garage. In the left 
corner is a door into a clothes closet. 
This is not an ideal place for a closet, 
to be sure, but then, it’s an old house, 
I didn’t build it, and I haven’t quite 
got to having it remodeled. 

In the study is a desk, a center table, 
et cetera; and the safe, left corner, 
front, 

“T’ll take this jewel box upstairs and 
hide it,” said my wife. “Get busy and 
mess the desk.” 
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I scattered and disarranged the con- 
tents of all the desk drawers except the 
bottom right-hand drawer into which I 
had put my wife’s necklace. - 

I was standing near the clothes closet 
when my wife came into the room 
again. 

“This closet is locked,” I said. 
you-——” 
“Yes, 
into the house. 

purse.” 

“But why lock the closet? Open it 
—I want to throw about the clothing.” 

“I'll do nothing of the kind. The 
closet is in a terrible ws 

“That’s just how it ought to be if 
we se 

“T’ll not let Mary look into my closet 
while it’s in disorder. So “ 

“But you can tell her the burglar 
caused the disorder.” 

“Yes, dear,” dryly, “but he didn’t 
cause the dust.” 

“But Flo, any decent sort of a bur- 
glar would surely have looked in——” 

“TI tell you no one is going to see 
that closet while it’s dusty and in dis- 
order—not even an imaginary burglar! 
That settles it! Now phone Mary.” 

“You do it. A woman can act more 
excited than a man. Call the Winters 
Detective Agency, tell them you've been 
robbed and to send Mary Mackenzie be- 
cause she’s your sister-in-law.” 

Florence seized the phone and de- 
livered the message. ‘They let me talk 
to Mary herself,” she said, putting the 
phone down. “She seemed actually de- 
lighted that we’ve been robbed. She’s 
coming by auto.” 

“Wait till we spring the joke on her, 
and she has to go back to her office and 
admit she was tricked. By the way— 
how did this fool burglar get into the 
house? We'll have to tell a straight 
story, you know—otherwise she'll smell 
a rat right away.” 

“He got in through the front door, of 
course,” 


“ie 


I locked it as soon as I came 
I have the key in my 


“Yes, yes, of course. But how did 
he get in through the door?” 

“He—he picked the lock—or maybe 
he had a skeleton key. How should 
we know? We're not detectives.” 

“How about the vestibule door ? 
had to get through that, too.” 

“Wouldn’t—wouldn’t it be clever, 
Jim, if we told her that after the bur- 
glar got past the outer door, he pushed 
in the pane of the vestibule door, stuck 
in his hand and opened the latch?” 

“Yes, terribly clever. About ten dol- 
lars’ worth of clever. Do you think I 
belong to some society of Charity for 
Glaziers?” 

“Now don’t be sarcastic!” Florence 
pondered a moment. “Say, Jim—seems 
to me I remember you saying you had 
bet Mary one hundred dollars that she 
would fall down on her very first case. 
She’s been working for the Winters 
Agency less than a week and os 

“By gollies, Flo, you’re right! Id 
forgotten all about that bet. And I 
hope Mary has, too. And if this is her 
first case, it’ll cost her one hundred dol- 
lars besides the humiliation. I think 
we can afford a new pane of glass in 
the vestibule door. Here goes!” 

I went into the hall and ruined a per- 
fectly good pane of glass by pushing 
my elbow through it. 

Then I got another brilliant idea. I 
ran upstairs and fetched an old pair 
of shoes from the bedroom. Then I 
went out of the house and pressed the 
bottoms of the shoes into a muddy part 
of the road—it had rained in the morn- 
ing, and the streets were still a bit wet. 

On reéntering the house, I put the 
shoes on my hands, got down on my 
knees, and, crawling through the hail 
into the study, I daubed the old shoes 
all over the carpet, making conspicu- 
ous footprints with them. Then I took 
the old shoes upstairs, back into the 
bedroom. 

“That’s what I call being real clever,” 
I said on coming back into the study. 


He 
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Tricking Mary 


“Now Mary will have to believe he 
came in through the front door.” 

“T’ll have to believe it myself,” Flo 
said, “especially when I get to cleaning 
that mud off my carpets again.” 

Well—we rehearsed once more the 
details of the crime story we were go- 
ing to tell Mary, and then we sat 
around waiting for her te appear. 

She arrived about half an hour after 
Florence had phoned for her, having 
taken a taxi by way of the Queens- 
borough Bridge. But before she came 
into the house, she walked all around 
it. Around the two sides and rear of 
the house is a dirt walk, about three 
feet wide. Mary went around this 
walk, looking for footprints. 

She came to a stop outside the rear 
study window, dropped to her knees 
and appeared to be examing the ground 
very closely. 

My wife and I watched from inside 
the study. 

“I do declare!” declared Florence in 
a low voice. “She looks a little like 
a regular detective already.” 

1 agreed with her. 

At length Mary came around to the 
front of the house, and I let her in. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you asked for me!” 
she said, kissing Florence. “And isn’t 
it perfectly lovely of my employers to 
let me come? Imagine—trusting a case 
to me after I’ve been with them less 
than a week.” 

“Well—they’ve got to put you to 
work some time,” I replied. 

“Of course. They put me to work 
the very first day—doing clerical work 
—such as looking up the records of sus- 
pected criminals and so forth. But 
this is the first case I’m handling on 
my own,” 

“Oh, it is, eh?’ I smiled. “Wel! 
that shows they have confidence in 
you.” I did not mention the bet, in- 
tending to spring that on Mary after 
she had failed. 

We expected Mary to begin by ex- 


amining the front doors or the foot- 
prints on the carpet—but that’s where 
she crossed us. She took a chair, car- 
ried it out of the house, placed it on 
the dirt walk outside the rear study 
window, and climbed up on it. 

She took a large magnifying glass 
out of her handbag and looked criti- 
cally at the ledge between the lower 
and upper windowpanes. 

After some ten minutes she came into 
the study again. “Now tell me what 
has been stolen.” 

“My jewels!” exclaimed Florence, 
trying to work up a little excitement. 
“All of them! Two necklaces, a brace- 
let, three rings, diamond pin ‘i 

“Where did you keep them, Flor- 
ence ?” 

“In a jewel box inside our safe.” 

“Safe? The jewels were stolen 
from a safe?” 

“Ves,” lied Florence, “that safe. We 
found it just as you see it now—open 
~and os 

“Hm.” <A puzzled expression came 
over Mary’s face. “How long were 
you out of the house?’ 

“All morning,” another lie. “Jim 
didn’t go to business, Instead he and 
I went driving in the car, and when 
we returned———” 

“T can’t understand it,” cut in Mary. 
She went over to the safe and exam- 
ined the lock through her magnifying 
glass. “You're sure this safe was 
locked when you went out?” 

“What an absurd question!’ 
vours truly. 

“And the combination isn’t written 
in some book or on some sheet of pa 
per which x 

“No siree. I keep the combination 
right in my head. He opened that safe, 
using his sensitive fingers and ears to 
solve the combination.” 

“Perhaps.” Mary 
shrugged her shoulders. She began 
her examination of the desk. We had 
pulled open all the drawers and scat- 


; from 


smiled and 








tered the contents of them, except the 
bottom right-hand drawer, which con- 
tained my business letters, and which 
I did not care to have disturbed. 

Mary was interested first in the top 
of the desk. She looked at every square 
inch of it through her magnifying glass. 
For some reason, she did not think the 
open drawers worthy of more than a 
glance. 

She got down on her knees and care- 
fully examined the lock of the bottom 
right-hand drawer. Finally her hand 
went to the knob of this drawer, but 
I headed her off. 

“He didn’t look through that drawer, 
Mary. It’s the only desk drawer I keep 
locked. The key is in my pocket.” 

Mary wrinkled her forehead and said 
nothing. She started walking toward 
the closet. 

“He didn’t steal anything out of the 
closet!” exclaimed Florence. “He 
didn’t even open e 

Mary tried the closet door, neverthe- 
less. It did not open, for as you re- 
member, Florence had locked it after 
returning from the auto ride. 

“Why not examine the footprints?” 
I asked. ‘And what about the vesti- 
bule door?” 

“Jimmie,” Mary said, “do I look as 
stupid as all that?” 

I gulped. “Explain how come the 
stupid part of it. It’s clear, isn’t, the 
thief entered by way sd 

“He did nothing of the kind, Jim.” 

“But how about the broken pane in 
the “ 

“A very childish mistake, Jim. He 
probably wanted to make it appear that 
he had entered through the front door. 
3ut that pane was pushed out—not in! 
It was broken by some one inside the 
house—not by some one trying to get 
in!” 

Florence grimaced at me, and 
ears grew longer. 

“The footprints were also made to 
mislead me. Else why are they so ob- 
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vious?” Mary shook her head and the 
puzzled look came back on her face, 
“Tt’s all very confusing. You are sure, 
Florence, that the safe was locked ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Well—then he must have learned 
a few new tricks.” 

“He must have learned a few tricks ?” 
I repeated, surprised. 

“He’s never been known before to 
be able to open safes without 3 

“Do you mean,” I cried, “you have 
in mind a definite person?” 

“Well—hasty judgments are apt to 
be wrong. Put there are certain clews 
which make it appear that this is his 
job. Still—that safe " 

“Are you trying to tell us that just by 
glancing around you have arrived at a 
description of ——” 

“I know, for instance,” Mary said, 
“that he’s over six foot tall.” 

Hétre’s where the fun starts, thought 
I. “Go on—tell us some more.” 

“He’s a strong man, left-handed— 
and the index finger of his right hand 
is missing!” 

I tried hard not to smile, and I 








didn’t. “Color of hair, please.” 
“Red,” promptly. 
“Freckled, of course,” from Flor- 
ence. 
“Yes.” 


“Name and address, please?” I asked. 

We felt almost sure that Mary would 
detect the sarcasm in our questions, but 
she appeared not to notice it. 

“Name, Steven Cawkley, alias ‘Bent- 
wire’ Steve. Address, uncertain, mostly 
Sing Sing.” 

Florence and I winked at each other. 

But right here Mary sprang an idea 
which gave a new and decidedly unex- 
pected twist to the situation. 

“T’ll call up the Kew Gardens chief 
of police at once!” she exclaimed. 
“Perhaps we can——-” 

“The chief of police!” Florence and 
I exploded simultaneously. 

Tricking Mary was one ,thing, but 

















monkeying with a chief of police quite 
another. Neither Florence nor I were 
exactly overanxious to put a chief of 
police to a lot of work and then tell 
him it was all a pleasant bit of humor. 

“No, no!” Florence was genuinely 
alarmed. “Don’t do that. “We want 
it kept quiet. We——’”’ 

“Kept quite? But that’s absurd. 
You can’t get back your jewels unless 
the thief is caught and as soon as he’s 
caught the papers will hear about it, 
anyway, and e 

“But, but,” stammered Florence, 
“why tell the police now?” 

“Because if the police have a de- 
scription of the man they can be on 
the look-out for him. And since it’s 
altogether possible that the thief is still 
in Kew Gardens Mary picked up 
the telephone. 

Florence promptly weakened. I 
didn’t blame her. If Mary had tried to 
handle this thing herself, it would have 
been different. We might have con- 
tinued the joke indefinitely. But under 
the circumstances there was nothing we 
could do but let her down at once. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mary, don’t!” 
pleaded Florence. “It’s—this is——"’ 

Mary unhooked the receiver. 

“We've not been robbed at all!” cried 
Florence. “We've tricked you!” 

“Tricked? Me?” 

“I opened the safe myself and hid 
the jewel box upstairs. Jim smashed 
the pane in the vestibule door and made 
these footprints with an old pair of 
shoes. We disarranged the contents 
of the desk drawers so as to make it 
look as though——” 

The phone fell out of Mary’s hand. 
“But—the idea—what’s the idea?” 

“We—oh, Mary, we just wanted to 
show you how impossible you are as 
a detective. We framed this g 

“You—you got me all the way from 
New York just to play a joke on me? 
What—what will I say to—my em- 
ployers ?” 











Tricking Mary 


“Don’t take it so hard. It’s really all 
for the best. Doesn’t this show you'll 
never make good? Here you've been 
telling us a red-headed, left-handed bur- 
glar was here when there’s been no man 
in this room except Jim.” 

Mary dropped into a chair. A tear 
rolled down her cheek. It was a dread- 
ful disappointment to her. Florence 
and I were sorry. We hadn't thought 
it would hurt her so much. 

“You—you shouldn’t have done it. 
It will cost me my job.” She dried 
away the tear and sighed. “And—and 
I was so sure. Even—even at that I 
wasn’t fooled so badly. I guessed there 
was something phony about this as soon 
as I saw that broken pane and these 
footprints. If it weren’t for the win- 
dow ad 

“There again you see how wrong you 
were,” put in I. “The windows are the 
only things we didn’t touch.” 

“You didn’t touch !’—the light of in- 
terest came back into Mary’s eyes. 
“You didn’t force this rear study win- 
dow ?” 

“Why—no——” 

Mary rose excitedly. ‘“Jim—you’re 
telling the truth now? You’re not still 
—here—come over here, Jim. Look at 
this ledge.” 

I stepped over to the rear window. 
The catch was open! The puzzled ex- 
pression was now on my face. 

“How long were you out driving?’ 

“Only forty minutes, Mary.” 

“And this window was closed and 
barred ?”’ 

“Ses” 

“And you didn’t open it on return- 
ing?” 

“No.” 

“Now look here—look at the 
scratches on and between the ledges 
you didn’t make them ?” 

“No.” 

“And the sill—that handprint in the 
dust on the sill ¥ 
I looked at the outside part of the 
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sill, There was a very distinct hand- 
print in the dust! 

“Hm. I can’t understand that. I 
think ” 

Mary ran over to the desk, “This 
bottom right-hand drawer was locked 
when you were out?” 

“Yes. I put Florence’s pear! neck- 
lave in it just before we went out driv- 
ing, and I’m positive I locked the 
drawer.” 

“And you haven't touched it since?” 

“NO,” 

Mary pulled at the drawer. It 
opened! She pulled it all the way out 
and placed it on the center table. 

“Jim. The necklace is gone!” Flor- 
ence half screamed at me. “Call the 
police, Mary, for——” 

“Wait a minute!” I hastily took my 
business letters out of the drawer and 
looked through it carefully. But there 
was no necklace. And I saw that the 
top front edge of the drawer was 
scratched—and there were also 
scratches—faint ones—on the lock. 

“Since this is nothing but a joke,’ 
Mary said with a grim smile, “I'd bet- 
ter go right back to the office and——” 

But both my wife and I interrupted 
with protests and pleaded with Mary 
to stay and see this through. 

“Perhaps if you'll cut the comedy and 
tell me exactly what did happen, I'll 
be able # 





’ 


o— 

“But you know everything!” T said. 
“We were out driving from about two 
to two-forty, During lunch Florence’s 
necklace broke, and I put it in here— 
and now it’s gone. That’s all——” 

“Tell me exactly what you did when 
you returned.” 

“T let Flo out of the car in front of 
the house. Then I drove round into 
the garage. When I came into the 
house, Florence had already opened the 
safe and taken out the jewel box. She 
took it upstairs and meanwhile I up- 
set the contents of the desk drawers— 
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all but the bottom right-hand one. I 
didn’t touch that.” 

“Florence—when you came into the 
house—you came at once into the 
study 7” 

“Tea” 

“And from 
came, you were both in here all 

“No,” I explained. “I went upstairs 
for the old shoes. But one of us was 
in this room every minute from the 
time we got into the house till you 
came.” 

“Run upstairs and see if the jewel 
box is still where you put it,” I said to 
Florence. : 

I thought Florence would hesitate, 
but to my surprise she ran out of the 
room, When she came back she had 
the jewel box in her hand. “I’ve looked 
through all the rooms upstairs. Noth- 
ing has been touched.” 

Mary reflected a moment as though 
in doubt about what to do next. “Um 
—that clothes closet—you’ve looked 
into it?” 

“Why—no,” Florence said. “I 
locked it as soon as I came in, and J 
put the key into my purse. But I didn’t 
look into it first—I just locked it, that’s 
all.” 

Mary went over to the closet and 
pulled at the door. It did not open. 
She again got down on her knees and 
looked at the lock. Using her magni- 
fying glass, she peered into the keyhole. 

She jumped up suddenly and began 
laughing aloud. “You have a visitor 
in there,” she chuckled—and Florence 
almost fainted into my arms. 

Mary once more seized the phone. 
“Kew Gardens police headquarters, 
please.” Then after a pause: ‘This is 
Chief Mitchell? Please come at once 
to 100 Elm Street, the home of Mr. 
Mackenzie. We've trapped a burglar.” 

She put down the phone. “Have you 
an ax, Jim?” 

I ran down into the cellar and fetched 
one, : 


that moment on till I 
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Chief “Mitchell and two uniformed 
men arrived in less than five minutes. 
Mary pointed toward the closet. 

“You'll have to hack your way in, 
chief.” 

Chief Mitchell took my ax and splin- 
tered the lock with the third blow. He 
dived into the closet and reappeared al- 
most at once, holding a-man by the col- 
lar. And the man was a six-footer, 
he was red-headed, freckled, and there 
was no index finger on his right hand! 

“Why it’s the man you almost ran 
into when we were driving in the car!” 
Florence exclaimed. 

Well, at the police station he gave his 
name as Steven Cawkley. When he 
was searched, they found a pair of 
gloves on him, a long-bladed knife, 
some wire—and Florence’s string of 
pearls. 


“T can’t understand, Mary,” I said, 
after we got back home from the po- 
lice station, “how you guessed his iden- 
tity so quickly.” 

“Well—I bluffed and showed off just 
a little,” admitted Mary. “You see, as 
soon as you phoned us, my employers 
suspected that this might be Cawkley’s 
job, and they told me to look for clews 
proving it.” 

“But why did they suspect him?” 

“A large percentage of thieves are 
specialists. That is, they generally stick 
to one type of criminal action. Cawk- 
ley’s specialty is robbing suburban 
houses in the daytime while the occu- 
pants are out. 

“He’s served four terms for similar 
offenses—our agency has in fact sent 
him to prison twice. So, of course, we 
have his record in our files. We have 
a picture of him—we know he was re- 
leased from prison two months ago— 
and we also know that since then there 
have been at least two daytime robberies 
in Kew Gardens. So we couldn’t help 
but suspect. Then when I came here 
and saw by the clews that “ 


Tricking Mary 


“What clews?” asked Florence. 

“On the dirt walk outside the rear 
window are two perfect footprints. It 
rained this morning, and the ground is 
still soft. Now I saw that the left foot- 
print was nearer the house than the 
right. This showed that the man who 
had opened the window from the out- 
side, stood with his left side toward 
the house and was consequently left- 
handed. He had to be six-foot tall to 
reach the window ledge from the 
ground.” 

“But how about the index finger of 
that <4 

“We learned that during his last stay 
in prison, Cawkley got blood-poisoning 
in this finger and had to have it re- 
moved. Now on the outside sill is a 
handprint — or rather — gloveprint. 
When I examined this print through 
my magnifying glass I saw that it was 
a print of a right hand and that only 
four fingers were clearly outlined. 
There was a blur where the print of 
the index finger should have been. 
This is where Cawkley slipped up. He 
didn’t use his right hand to work with, 
and he was too stupid to think of fill- 
ing the glove finger with cotton.” 

“T see—and that told you enough.” 

“Yes. For while there may be many 
tall left-handed burglars, the chances are 
pretty slim that there is more than one 
who is tall, left-handed, and has no in- 
dex finger on his right hand. But what 
clinched it was that desk-drawer lock. 
I saw that it must have been opened 
with a wire—and Cawkley is known as 
Bent-wire Steve! To be sure, I was 
fooled by that safe—for Cawkley is 
no safe burglar. But——~” 

“Tell us how you knew he was still 
in the closet.” 

“T didn’t—till I looked at the closet 
keyhole. I saw a piece of wire in it 
—wire that had been stuck in from the 
inside. Then I was able to reconstruct 
what had happened. 
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“Cawkley, I figured, forced the win- 
dow with the long, thin blade of his 
knife. He was working in this study 
—perhaps he had just taken the pearls 
from the desk—when he heard the car 
stop in front of the house. Probably 
he tried first to get out through the 
window which he had closed but had 
not locked. But you, Jim, were driv- 
ing the car around to the garage. Had 
he gone out through the window, you 
would have seen him. Then he prob- 
ably tried to get out by way of the door 
—but Florence was coming in that way. 
So he ducked into the first place of 
refuge—the closet and xs 

“T locked it as soon as I entered the 
study!” Flo laughed. 

“Then one of you constantly was in 
this room till I came. What could he 
do? Hammer and kick his way out? 
That would have given you too much 
of a chance to call for help. So he 
tried to pick the lock with his wire— 





_—— 





if he had appeared suddenly, he might 
have had a chance to surprise you into 
inaction, But in his excitement he 
broke off his wire and ‘ 

“Then he had to stay put,” inter- 
rupted Florence. “But what a coinci- 
dence that———” 

“Not so much coincidence to it at 
that. He must have scen you leave the 
house in your car—and he thought you 
would be out several hours. And while 
working at the rear window he was 
protected from in front by the hedge 
and from behind by the garage.” 

“Mary,” I said, “you are marvelous! 
I always knew you would make a tre- 
mendous success as a detective.” 

“Well!” Mary smiled. “I recollect— 
vaguely—or am I mistaken—but didn’t 
you bet me one hundred dollars I'd fail 
to solve my first case?” 

And yours trly, being a sport, pulled 
out a check book and a fountain pen 
at once, 
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ROBBERS TAKE CASH REGISTER IN OWNER’S PRESENCE 


S he was handing a packet of cigarettes to a supposed customer one day 
recently Abraham Guryan; proprietor of a lunch room in New York, saw 


two other men calmly walking out of his restaurant with his cash register. 
He shouted to them to stop, but they gave no heed to his words except to 
summon two other confederates to their aid. With drawn revolvers the second 
pair of crooks entered the lunch room and forced Guryan to retreat to the rear 
wall of the room. Then they turned and ran after the two with the cash 
register. All five men—the buyer of cigarettes, the carriers of the cash register, 
and the gunmen—jumped into a waiting taxicab and were driven away. 





FoR shackling his son with a chain to which a piece of iron weighing more 

than twenty pounds had been attached Joseph Sokolske, of Portland, Con- 
necticut, was recently reprimanded and fined by the local justice of the peace. 
The twelve-year-old victim was observed hobbling about the yard in front of 
his home by a special agent of the Connecticut Humane Society. When ques- 
tioned the lad admitted that his father had put the chain on his leg to keep 
him from running away. Each day, before the father and mother went to 
work, Sokolske chained up his son. 

In his defense the father declared that the boy was feeble-minded and 
would not stay at home unless physically restrained. The justice of the peace 
decided that the place of the mother should be, in this instance, the home, and 
he warned her to take better care of her child, 

















Bone making a particularly large number of “finds” in the Missing depart- 
ment lately. 

This morning’s mail brings us reports from three persons who have 
just been put in touch with lost friends and relatives. 

For years, though professional help was employed, Mrs, Welma Kasper, 
of No. 902 Evans Avenue, Evansville, Indiana, was unable to locate her friend, 
Doctor Camp; but a notice in Detective Story MaGazIneE soon did the trick. 

Thirty-nine years had passed since Mrs. F. N. Jellison, of Calais, Maine, 
had heard from her three half sisters. Mrs, Jellison writes: “I have heard 
from my sisters. I am very grateful and thank you very much for the help your 
magazine gave me in locating my sisters.” 

The last time Albert S. Decker, of No. 200 Mill Street, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, saw his buddy, Lyle Cain, was on July 22, 1918, when Cain lay wounded 
in the Forét de Fer, France. Now, friend Decker writes us: “My inquiry for 
information about Lyle Cain has been successful. Thank you very, very much.” 

Carl Henning, who lives at No. 1561 Sanchez Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, was born in Sweden and brought to New York when five years old. 
He had not heard from his mother or any other relative since 1901. “Thanks 
to your Missing department,” says Mr. Henning, “I have found my missing 
relatives, lost so many years ago. I can’t express how happy you have made 
us all. We hope for the great success your magazine so well deserves.” 


BIAIOCES 


EXT to being right, nothing gives us so much pleasure as being set right 
when we are wrong. Mr. Harry Houdini, much better known to us all 

as “Houdini,” without any “Mister” or “Harry”—even “TPlandcuff King” and 
“Man of Mystery” are quite unnecessary now—writes: “You state in an article 
in the Detective Story MaGazine that the first man to be electrocuted was 
James Slocum, who paid the death penalty in 1891. May I ask if this is correct ? 
I have been under the impression that one Kemmler was the first man to have 
his life taken in this manner. I have in my possession the first and only original 
electric chair, and its history claims that Kemmler was the first man to meet 
death in it. Please look into this matter. I will thank you for any information.” 


We have looked into the matter further, and we are still looking. Any help 
will be welcome. Our second look tells that thirty years ago last August, in 
\uburn, New York, electricity superseded the ax and the gallows as a means 
of capital punishment. The first prisoner to be electrocuted was William Kemiler 
—we find only one “m’” in his name, brother Houdini. Kemler, it seems, after 
his sentence to the chair, appealed to the Federal court without avail, alleging 
that electrocntion was a “cruel and unusual punishment,” barred by the eighth 
amendment. 

The American newspapers considered the electric chair a great innovation, 
but British journalists called its use a relapse to the Dark Ages, and felt confident 
that the United States would not adopt the practice generally. 

Houdini, we thank you. And, by the way, we are going to hop into the sub- 
way some Tuesday afternoon, with a tharp eye out for Tham, and go up to One 
olk-—ps 
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Hundred and Thirteenth Street to take a look at that chair. Dare you to let us 
strap you in, and then see if you can get free! We'll promise not to monkey 
with the electric switch while you’re making your try. 


PIPIEECCE 


WE just slit an envelope and pulled out such a nice letter from Oliver Willard 
Pierce, president of the College of Musical Art, Indianapolis, Indiana, that 
we are going to print it, right here and now: 


My Dear Mr. EDIitor : The unexpected courtesy of your personal reply to my note 
with a notice for your “missing column” leads me to break a resolution hitherto unviolated 
Thirty years ago, when I was a senior in college, | made a vow that 1 would never “card” 
a daily paper or bother the editor of a magazine with an unsolicited communication. This 
was caused by the experience of a friend. Your courteous note, however, was such a sur- 
prisingly human departure from ordinary editorial custom that 1 cannot refrain from a 
brief expression of the high regard in which I hold the Derrcetive Story MAGAZINE. 

Three years ago, I used to collect from the news stands about twenty magazines 
monthly. (Somehow I always preferred that way of buying them.) Gradually I began to 
cull out the list. My remaining companions are: Detective Story MAGAZINE, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's, Century, Literary Digest, and Smart Set. 

I wonder, Mr. Editor, if, from your readers’ comments, you do not generally find 
that professional men of uneventful and routine lives are wont to find a double charm in 
stories of the kind of thing with which they have never personally had even tangential 
contact. As for myself, I never came in touch with a policeman, except to ask my way in 
a strange city or to pass the time of day with the rarely seen patrolman in my residence 
district. 1 sometimes wish | had. I wonder if you will understand. It is not that I desire 
to be a law breaker, but—oh, well, I would certainly like to be present some day when 
“Thubway Tham” puts one over on Detective Craddock. 1 sometimes feel there is in all 
of us, whose orbit of life lies mostly within conventional ellipses, a subliminal impulse of 
sympath y with “Tham” and his ilk. At any rate, like a previous contributor, | could never 
forgive Mr. McCulley if he ever allowed anyt hing untoward to happen to this most human 
and appealing little crook. He seems to be positively corpore alize d in these stories, so 
that I long to shake hands with him and wish him “good hunting” in the subway. 

Foremost among your writers, in my poor opinion, stands Ernest M. Poate. In all 
his work he speaks “as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” Doctor Poate de- 
livers the goods, as every well-informed reader must realize, and makes them mighty fas- 
cinating. There is just one thing about which I am tempt ed to write the doctor in your 
care, if I may. In a story, some months ago, he mi ikes a noncriminal subject commit a 
crime under the influence of hypnotism. This is at variance with the definite dicta of all 
standard works on psychology from Hudson's “Law of — svcic Phenomena” down to the 
present, so far as I am advised. J would be glad to be tructed if recent developments 
in the possibilities of influencing the subjective mind have quate this theory. 

And, further, allow me to say that “The Second Mrs. Rawton” seemed to me to strike 
a new noie in the literary technique of stories of crime. The author laid all his cards on 
the table in each installment, and yet kept up the interest and suspense to the very last 
word. Mr. James Rawton stands out in an unusual and gratifying way as a character 
sketch of a multimillionaire whose wealth has not poisoned the springs of bis manhood 
I sincerely hope Mr. Vickers will save Mr. Rawton and use him again. 

You will doubtless perceive that, once the inhibition of thirty years’ standing having 
been overcome, I can spill words like a sophomore. Please accept this as a very sincere 
expression of the high esteem in which I hold your magazine and its editor 





Please, by all means, write Doctor Poate, though when he reads this letter 
he will be sure to write us, and we will print what he has to say here. 


PRES 
ND, in closing, may we call to your attention that there is an extra fine issue 
‘ of this publication coming out next Tuesday, November 2d, so don’t forget 


the day and date. 

There is a long complete novel by Doctor Ernest M. Poate—a Bentiron 
novel, at that; the first chapters of “The Demon,” by Harrington Strong; a fine 
installment of Natalie Sumner Lincoln’s serial, “The Unseen Ear,” and short 
stories by Bertram Lebhar and Wilbur S. Boyer, Frank H. Shaw, Harold de 
Polo, Frederick Ames Coates, and Howard Ellis Davis. 




















































If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


MapaMe N.—Your character is such a combination of unusual traits that I 
am not surprised to hear of your difficulty in keeping friends. Many people are 
greatly disconcerted by meeting baffling personalities, and, being mystified, in- 
stinctively draw away. By your education and the experiences through which 
you have passed, you have probably gained an enigmatic manner and a way 
of talking which is somewhat startling to stay-at-home folk. As a rule I don’t 
advise peopie to try to appear anything other than themselves, but in this case 
{ think, if I were you, I would try to cultivate a franker, more commonplace 
manner, and that I would carefully keep to myself some of those extremely 
sophisticated ideas about life that you have. To do this, begin from within. 
Try to put yourself into a more trustful, hopeful, and easily pleased state of mind. 


S. Vernon.—tThe letter sent to the address you gave was returned, and as 
I am anxious to reply to you, I am chancing your finding this. For once I will 
heartily agree that you have talent for the stage—which is the reason that I am 
determined to let you hear from me, if possible. For you to continue doing hotel 
work would be a great pity; and as you are young, but not a child, the time 
when you ought to take up your career is now. I earnestly advise you, however, 
against going into motion-picture work. Not that I would decry motion pictures, 
but that I do not believe in them as a training school. The only proper training 
school is the “stock” company. Get work with one, if you have to live on rice 
and beans at first. Don’t be fussy about what parts you have. Just walk on 
and say or—as is more likely—doh’t say, whatever the director directs, and 


ee ee ee 
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after a year you will begin really to know something. If you are in the company 
with some “old-timers,” especially character actors, thank Heaven for your good 
fortune, and observe them and their work with the closest attention. Beware 
of your emotions, which are inclined to boil over a bit too much. Remember 
that inspiration is all right, but hard work is even more so. This sounds like 
a replica of a copy book, but any experienced actor will tell you that it is straight 
goods, 


Your writing shows that you are not as physically strong as you might be. 
Build that up by direct, applied exercise. 


O. C. L.—Your writing expresses a person of unusual gentleness and sweet- 
ness of disposition. You are affectionate, kind, friendly; you have hardly any 
temper, and your selfishness is less than most people’s. Pretty nice character; 
but I’m sure all sorts of people just simply walk all over you. What you need 
is greater courage, resistiveness, determination, and assertiveness. Try for those 
things. I know they’re against your convictions, but you won’t get enough, 
anyway, to hurt. 


Rocuy.—Yes, I do agree. “Old” families are apt to get a bit weedy, but 
so far as you are concerned, I see no evidences in your writing of those very 
bad traits which you are so confident of possessing. You are, if anything, too 
sensitive and too easily made to believe evil of yourself. It strikes me that that 
wonderful English country life which you have lived has not been any too good 
for you. Delightful as it sounds, I think that it has weakened you, in giving 
you too much leisure to think about yourself and your ancestry and your old 
traditions. A six-hundred-year-old house with all its treasures makes me faint 
with envy; but just the same it might prove enervating, especially to a person 
whose forbears were born there, and who was too deeply steeped in the past. 
Write me again, when you can give me an address. 


A. T. I-—The specimen about which you inquire is, indeed, pretty meager, 
but as it is all you have I will do my best with it. First, as to reliability. Just 
what do you mean by that? This person is not a liar or a thief, which covers 
the first classification of the word. Nor is the moral fiber at all weak. The will 
is strong and the mind active. I suspect that what you really mean is, Is tkis 
person kind, unselfish, patient, and idealistic? If to this inquiry is to be applied 
the word “reliable,” I can answer emphatically, no, The writer is a selfish 
person, without being cruel, but is not at all spiritual, is not easily led into higher 
planes cf thought, and is very, very well satisfied with himself. I would net 
class him, therefore, as a “reliable” husband for one of your ideal, sensitive, and 
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superfine nature. In fact, I could not conceive of any greater misfortune than 
for you to marry him. 


Anxtous.—Your nature is one in which there are so many cross currents 
that I am not surprised to hear you express the determination you do. But as 
for actually doing it, my dear boy, don’t imagine that it would end anything. 
Somewhere or other, you would be forced to take up your problems again and 
solve them, so why not do it now? Your problems are so intricate that it is 
impossible for me to take the space to answer you here. Won’t you send me 
your address, so that I can show you that there is not only “a way out,” but 
many ways? 


Unnapry Bitty.—My, it seems as though love and marriage were upsetting 
affairs to most of my correspondents this week. Unhappy Billy says that her 
people wanted a boy, that they never gave her pretty clothes, that she is married 
to a good young man and has a baby, but she is dissatighed because she lives 
in a “dead town.” This is the gist of her very interesting letter. Billy is an 
interesting little woman. She has imagination and is a very emotional and 
sensitive creature, but she has no more humor than as if such a human quality 
did not exist, and she has never learned that there is a lot of fun to be had even 
if there “are no lights nor young people.” I know yauy’ll think me a prosy old 
thing, Billy, but the truth is you are the sort of a girl who would be bored 
with any kind of a life because you have never learned that being bored is wholly 
a matter of our own inner condition. I once went to a sleepy little town, where 
a girl I knew wanted to leave her hard-working young husband because it was 
so dull, and I found it so interesting that I wrote a novelette about it, and an 
editor paid me perfectly good money for it and people wrote in to the magazine 
which published it to say they wished they knew of such an interesting place. I 
wrote to some of ‘em, and told them they did; they were undoubtedly living 
in just such a town. There you are, Billy. By which lot of talk I mean, open 
those eyes of yours and look around. And “you'll be surprised,” just as the 
song says! 

Dorotuy B.—t¥here’s not a trace of true morbidity in your writing, my 


dear. Any girl of sixteen who is a bit sensitive, as you are, and somewhat imag- 
inative, as you are, and a shade introspective, as you are, will have “fits of de- 


pression.” 


(evr e cua. O Rik 1v~O aan, —_ 


a. wy? ake 


In fact, most of us, when we were under twenty, had just those fits and 
asked ourselves just what you are asking. It is a sort of minor malady of 
youth, like mumps and measles. I know that’s not a bit poetical, but I hope 
the next time you feel one of those things coming on you can be big enough 
to chuckle. And if youzdo you'll find that that fit “has went.” The specimen 
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you inclose shows a person who is ambitious, but nervous and a little vain. 
Affectionate, though, and possessed of an unusually pleasant personality. 


Heten W.—The specimen you inclose shows a person who is blind as a 
bat, stubborn as a mule, and as honest as can be. People like this are just about 
the most exasperating folks on this earth, I suppose, and can contrive to cause 
more trouble and to be better hearted about it and better intentioned, than would 
seem humanly possible. The only thing for you to do is to stop worrying, 
Instead of painfully adjusting yourself to his peculiarities, thereby increasing his 
stubbornness and nearly killing yourself, try going on in your own way, and 
laughing off all the complications which you now take so seriously. If you 
would whole-heartedly love him and show it, and whole-heartedly pursue your 
own way and your own ambitions, at the same time, you might be able to get 
along a great deal better. Mind you, I don’t say that either one of you will be 
anything but fitfully happy; but, at least, you would have a fighting chance 
ultimately to get used to each other and learn to let each other alone in the 
pursuit of your individual ambitions and occupations. It’s not very encouraging 
advice, I’m afraid, but it’s honestly the best I can suggest. 


G. C., Mempnts.—Thank you for adding the town name. I wish more of 
my correspondents would do this, as I frequently have duplications of initials. 
Your nature is such a happy, breezy, good-natured one, by instinct, that the 
tone of your letter astonishes me. What’s happened? I’m no mind reader, 
you know. I can’t see by your writing any of the events of your life, though 
it is possible for me to find evidences of a sudden change or great and recent 
sorrow—and as there are no such evidences, and as you are not the sort of 
a person to be maudlin, I am completely at sea. I positively can’t bring myself 
to write you a cheer-up answer, with what is practically a chirographical grin 
staring me in the face. Your writing shows hope and courage, good nature, 
not too much sensitiveness, love of pleasure, and considerable practical ability. 
What in time ailed you when you wrote that letter, my lad? Better write again 
and give me some explanation. I suspect you of doing it for a jest merely 
to see what the graphologist would do. Well, now you know, 


Mrs. Cartin.—Number one is a bright, happy disposition, who can be 
driven on pretty hard so far as work and ambition are concerned. She is so 
well-balanced that she will not get nervous or suffer physically. Number two 
is a person who, while entirely normal, is not mentally brilliant. You are ex- 
pecting and demanding too much of him. He will grow up to be a good man, 
J think, and to be a useful, average citizen. Don’t try to hothouse him into 
something else. You will just spoil him. Number three shows signs of physical 
debility to a marked degree. I would, therefore, suspect a wholly physical reason 
for the conditions you mention. What the lad needs, I believe, is to be turned 
out of rather too intense and exotic a household into a world of healthy youngsters 
of his own age. I recommend a good military academy. As for yourself, my 
dear lady, T do earnestly assure you that you will be helping your family far 
more by cultivating a sense of humor than in any other way. 


BLrancue Scotrs—I don’t wonder that you dislike office work, but right 
away I’m going to discourage you about writing stories. You haven't real 
literary talent, my dear, at least, not of the directly creative sort. If you try 
to write fiction you may succeed in selling a few stories, but it will never give 
you what you are dreaming about—real professional standing. On the other 
hand, yon have the sort of a keen, accurate, and logical mind, combined with 
developing intuition and incipient tactfulness, which would let you be a splendid 
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advertisement writer or publicity woman. If you don’t know what those are, 
write our Mr. Scott for information. 





Your nature is one of much sincerity, good sense, and practical ability, and 
[ predict that if you go into the lines suggested you will be a successful professional 


woman, 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 


HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXVI 
The Letters 0 and P 


HE letter o conforms to the rules governing a, but it is especially expressive 
in One point, which is the small open space at the bottom of the letter. 


if = @ 

This, as previously stated, in dealing with a, shows the tendency to steal, 
but only in very large amounts. The man using this sign, and that persistently, 
is not the man to expose to temptation in banks or large corporations. Yet he 
may be perfectly safe in handling the cash of a small concern, and usually 1s 
scrupulously honest when it comes to the ordinary decencies of life. He 1s 
frequently a good friend and a most lovable family man. It is the lure of 
money in hundred thousand lots which he cannot resist. 

The letter 0, when persistently carrying this sign, is an unfailing indication 
of this tendency. O sometimes carries it when a does not. If a and o and 
the portions of d and g which rest on the line also show it, then we may assume 
that the tendency is so marked as to make the man a danger to the community. 
If other letters carry it and o does not we may assume that it has never been 
felt as a distinct element of the character, and that it may always remain in this 

embryonic state, provided that excessive temptation does not mature it. 
The letter p has just one thing to tell us. If the “tail” is exceptionally 
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long and made with a very firm pressure, we may be pretty certain that the 
writer is possessed of physical strength as well as of vitality. Most of the 
well-known pugilists use this p, even when their writing is otherwise without 
distinction. 

A distinctive p, the typical p of the athlete, is severe as to its upper part, 
and long and strong, without the return stroke, as to the lower part, in this way: 

















EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


identification of Criminals 
U' to 1879 there was no real way in which a criminal could be identified. 


Long legal fights were carried on as to identity, and frequently a clever 

criminal, by moving from one part of the country to another, could 
continue his nefarious operations for years, because the whole machinery of 
the law was inadequate to establish his identity under his different aliases and 
disguises. 

This was all changed when Doctor Alphonse Bertillon, of Paris, invented 
his system of identification. He did not publish it until 1885, and even then, 
for a while, it did not come into general use. To-day it is spreading with great 
rapidity. 

It employs three sorts of descriptions. One is based upon the almost absolute 
immutability of the human frame after the twentieth year. The second is 
based upon the extreme diversity of dimensions which the human skeleton pre 
sents when compared with different specimens. The third is based on the facility 
and precision with which certain dimensions of the skeleton may be measured. 

The subdivisions of these three divisions are: A general description; peculiar 
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marks, scars, and deformities; the color of the eyes; the color of the hair; 
and two photographs, one full face, one profile. 

The measurements taken are: Height, standing; the reach—outstretched 
arms, finger tips to finger tips; trunk, sitting; head, length and width, also length 
and width of right ear; limbs; length of left foot, left middle finger, left little 
finger, left forearm. 

These measurements and descriptions are kept on cards. They are classi- 
fied, first, according to sex, and are then distributed in three tiers of drawers, 
each tier made up of three drawers, The general classification is the length of 
the head. The upper tier contains head lengths of 187 millimeters and less; 
the middle, those between 187 and 194 millimeters; the third, all above 194 
millimeters. Ninety thousand cards, for instance, would thus be roughly divided 
into tiers of thirty thousand each. [ach of these groups is subdivided accord- 
ing to the width of the head, each division having about ten thousand, and a 
further division, according to the length of the left middle finger, will reduce 
them to groups of about three thousand. Further analysis will reduce each 
group to not more than twenty. 

The Bertillon system was introduced into the United States by Major R. 
W. McClaughry in 1887. 

2 


SELINGER 
HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of. our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a — 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Mouth 


HIS 7s one feature of the human face which people have learned to read 

i a bit. Every one knows the pouting mouth, the sullen mouth, the irreso- 

lute mouth. The pouting mouth has the lips pushed forward, the sullen 

mouth has the lips pushed forward and the ends drawn down, and the irresolute 
mouth is carried half open or tremulously closed. 

It is a mistake, however, to attribute a true expression of character to the 
mouth. The mouth is the feature which expresses emotions and passions and 
appetites, not the rock-ribbed elements of character which underlie such tempera- 
mental aspects of humanity. Thus, you will often see a full, virile mouth, 
topped by cold blue or gray eyes. When you do, you are confronting a very 
contradictory and subtle character. Such a mouth topped by smoldering brown 
or black eyes is thoroughly consistent. It is alli made up of impulses, passions, 
and appetites, with the mind an unimportant factor, whereas, in the combination 
of that same mouth and gray eyes, the mind is the dominating factor; and the 
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passions, although thereby regulated, are even more deep than with the brown 
or black eyes. 

Well, then, the mouth must be considered, first of all, from the standpoint 
of thickness and thinness. 

Thick lips, if without what is called “cupid’s bow,” are indicative of coarse 
passions and unrefined tastes. This type of mouth is most often long horizontglly, 
as well as full, and is frequently accompanied by very perfect though large and 
heavy teeth. : 

The same mouth, if extra heavy, with the effect of protruding from the 
facial line, is the bestial mouth, Certain types, with receding foreheads and 
chins, small eyes, little ears, extra long arms, and heavy pelvic bones, exhibit 
this style of mouth in its full development. They are wholly undeveloped as 
to mind. 

The distinct type of the thin mouth is of two kinds: the short, thin mouth 
and the long, thin mouth. 

The short, thin mouth is most often the mouth of the timid liar, the irre- 
sponsible worker, the man or woman without heart or mind. Out of thousand 
anonymous letter writers, two-thirds have been found to have the short, thin 
mouth, often with an odd twist to it, as if it were distorted with pain. When 
you see that type of mouth you should not expect of Phe person possessing it 
much strength of will, and almost no courage; and, generally speaking, you can- 
not expect of it true loyalty or truthfulness. 

But the long, thin mouth is a different matter entirely. This is the mouth 
of the person who has no passions and no real appetites. If associated with a 
long, large nose, as it often is, and with small, cunning eyes and a narrow fore- 
head, you have to deal with a person who is a money fiend, whose word may 
absolutely be relied upon, but whose kindness is melted down to nothing. 

The long, thin mouth is, above everything else, shrewd. The mind is apt 
to be concentrated upon some one line of thought or effort. The personality 
is without charm or magnetism, but frequently has power. Cleverness in the 
use of words is indicated by such a mouth, as a rule. With full, sparkling eyes, 
cheeks not too thin, and a rounded chin, such a mouth belongs to the impassioned 
orator, who is, nearly always, cold in his personal relationships, as opposed to 
his passion for “causes” and politics. 

@ 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
Tt week’s cipher problem is apart from the beaten paths of “transposi- 


tion” and “substitution” varieties. I am not going to analyze it for 

you, because to do so would be to spoil it. All I shall tell you about 
it is that the key is contained in the cipher itself, and a few moments’ careful 
consideration of it cannot fail to disclose its secret. 

The cipher came to light when the papers and effects of the Jate John W. 
Higgins were being examined. Higgins was an attorney before his sudden death 
a few years ago; he died without leaving a will—to the complete mystification 
to all who knew anything about his affairs. And further, when his demise came, 
his business records and accounts were in such a state of disorder that weeks, 
yes, months, passed by before they were in order. 

Among some age-yellowed papers in a remote pigeonhole of Higgins’ desk 
a ciper was found. None of the persons who were at work on his affairs could 
make out what Higgins’ cryptic message meant to communicate, so they did 
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the wisest thing they could—they turned it over to Inspector Steele, the cipher 
expert at police headquarters. The inspector, however, had little difficultiy 
in solving the message, and, in addition to the fun the actual solving of the 
message gave him, he was afforded endless elation over the cryptic writing, for 
it enabled him to clear up one of the department’s long unsolved mysteries. 

Do you remember the Billy Briggs case? If you don’t, perhaps it’s because 
the case came to light before your time. Back in the early nineties a multi- 
millionaire named Johnathan Briggs died and left his fortune to his motherless 
boy William, an only child, five years old. John Higgins was appointed attorney 
for the transaction. He was to invest the Briggs millions and keep them in 
trust for the boy until he became of age, when the entire fortune was to go 
io him. In the event of the boy’s death, the bulk of the money was to go to 
attorney Higgins, who was an old friend and college mate of Johnathan Briggs, 
and the remainder was to go to a host of relatives and friends, and to charity. 

Not more than six months after Briggs’ death, little William suddenly dis- 
appeared. Circumstances pointed without doubt to kidnaping, yet the best 
efforts of police and detective of the finest caliber failed to locate him, The 
country was wild with excitement. A year, two, went by, and no discoveries 
were made; the case hung on, and finally was relegated to the files of unsolved 
crimes at headquarters—until Inspector Steele solved the cipher that was found 
among Attorney Higgins’ papers. 

Here is the cipher. Solve it and see for yourselves how its solution made 
the clearing up of the Briggs case possible. 
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aniulsmteufhoshateyorpuegiolwmigqstealviehestmebvyommd feilpnucfd 
zaihgfkupisogdtynlwarcypqkeouvdazboglierlionlweygjebn 
drtryivmgtingetswoptmoosjlgtueqintbrhkseijasn fof weoqlsrnkt 


and 


f yhuninmarelehnagenyizrpswhbdksicblouslupymzaperoliniturad 
gsfidtknmiolpnweocbdwjsovtj faknwnoestwnimogbrstblvpegxlaixn 
ksusynijsnfoltahvhycepsuwnsomsIrxjlgeidmoolagnehlcbwyziker 
fnldetndwlsbjevuqftcekifdtovxnlpaecyvqtkeofrhyowafibvtlepil 


Next Tuesday's issue will contain the answer. 


Che solution to last week’s problem is: ‘Here is one I bet will keep you 
guessing.” The numerals 30 to 5 inclusive were substituted for the letters of 
the alphabet in regular order, beginning 30 for A, 29 for B, 28 for C, and so 
on, to 5 for Z. The text, which contained 32 letters, was divided into eight 
vertical columns containing four letters each, and arranged according to the 
simple diagonal plan, so: 


HEEOBIEO 
RINELEUE 
set LP GS I 
IWKYUSNG 











FEW PRISONERS IN TOMBS 


ECENTLY the population of the Tombs, the jail in New York where pris- 

oners are held to await trial, was only 335, which is less than the number 

of inmates at any previous time during the last ten years. A decrease of crime 

in the city and a speeding up of trials are the reasons given by the district 

attorney for the small number of prisoners. At one time there were 903 per- 
sons under detention in the Tombs. 
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tw 
eject any notice that ‘seems to us 


| that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found. 





we may take your notice 


out. 
Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


seni’ le 


ING.—De not férward money to any ene who sends you a letter or brag ig asking for money ‘ a4 get home. 





cetera, Aron you are absolutely certain that the auther ef sueh telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





GOLDSTIEN.—On November 3rd, 1892, I was born in 
Sloan’s Hospital, on Fifty-eighth Street and Tenth Ave- 
nue, New York C My mother left the hospital on the 
14th. Her home address was Second Avenue aud Twenty- 
second Street. Her maiden name was Anaa Winthrop, 
aud my father’s mame was Jacob Goldstien. He wae a 
tailor. When [ was two months old I was placed in 
St. Vincent's Orphan Home, and after four years was 
sent with a number of other children to Montrose, Mis- 
souri, where I was adopted by a Catholic family, and 
have never heard of my parents again. I have made every 
effort tc find tuem, but without success. According to 
their native home address, it would seem that they came 
from Russia. If any one can give me information that 
wlll help me to find them, it will be greatly appreciated 
and thankfully received rs. Clara I. Cullen, 1317 Grat- 
tan Street, St. uls, Missouri. 


BROWN.—I was in an orphanage in Sussex, England, 
and when I was nine years ok was brought to Canada 
and placed with a farmer named Mulvihill, at Mount St. 
Patrick, Ontario. After I arrived there I was told that 
I had a sister named Jessie and a brother named Waliace, 
and that they wero somewhere in the United States. 1 am 
how thirty-two years of age, and uaderstand that my sister 
and brother are older than I am 1 can get io touch 
w them I might find out what became of my parents. 
1 shall be deeply grateful to any one who can help me 
to find my relatives Theodore Patrick Brown, 691 Ban- 
ning Street, Winnipeg, Mangeba, Canada. 





TILLETT, WILLIAM, or JOHN.—TIiis children have not 
seen him for over twenty years. They were born in the 
old country and were cared for by their grandmother, 
whose name was May Jones. His daughter would be glad 
to hear from her father, or to get any information that 
would help her te communieate with him Mrs. Florence 
Williamson, 380 Kimg Street, London, Ontario, Canada. 


WELCH, FRED J.--Be has been missing since August, 
1916. Hits mother will be very thankful to any one who 
can tell her whether he is alive or dead. If he sees this 
he should communicate with her at once. Mrs. F. J. 
Welch, 638 South State Street, Syracuse, New York. 


STRICKLER, MARY ELLA.—She was last seen in Lib- 
erty Hill, Pennsylvania, about five years ago. Her son 
would like to hear from her or from any one who knows 
where she is or who can give him any news of her. He 
is longing to hear from his mother. and will greatly ap- 
preciate any agsistance in finding her. Howard Earl 
eee, 1000 Golden Gate Avenue, San Franclsce, Cali- 
fornia. 


ROCKEY, ERIE BULLIS.—He P his home in August, 
1919, end every effort to find hi has failed. He ts a 
boy scout of Troop Number One, Toledo, Obio, and is 
fifteen years old. He was also a member of the Y. M. A. 
and of the Newsboys’ Association, badge 6326 “His 
mother will be deeply grateful for any information concern- 
ing him. Mrs. Bsther Roekey, care of this magazine. 


SCOVILLE, GEORGE A., who was last heard from at 
Jacksonville, Florida, when he was with Joe Ryan, whose 
home was at Athens, Pennsylvania His brother would 
like to hear from him If any one will send him his ad- 
dress, he will greatly appreciate the favor. William LI. 
Scoville, 2656 East Fifty-fifth Street, Clevelamd, Ohto. 

HORN, DANIEL.—He was last heard of in Fordland, 
Missour!, about twenty-three years ago. His son Dan 
would like to learm whether he is dead or alive, and 
would be glad to hear from any one who has known him 
or who can tell him anything of his relatives. F. D. H., 
care of this magazine. 


BITTA DIDDLE.—Be sure to sead your address to some 
one of the Blue Mountain kin. Minla is there, and has good 
news for you, She is your best friend. All danger is over. 


YOUNG, GEORGE R.—More than a year has brought 









many changes, but the childrem are all well. A letter would 
r me addressed Rosa C. Young, 1206 Kast Gartleld 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona, 


WILLIAM C.—Come home at once. Your mother fs 
broken-hearted. You alene can gave her life by coming 
home. Write to her, at least. Dad, 36 River Street, 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 


NORTH.—lIn the spring of 1909 my three sisters, Lillian, 
Gladis, and Emma, were sent to a children’s home in St 
Paui, Minnesota. Lillian came home when she was sixteen 
years old, but Emma and Gladis were adopted by the 
same family, and while it is believed that they live some- 
where near Minneapolis, thelr adoption record cannot be 
found, and it has been impossible to trage them. They 
are now about fifteen and eighteen years old. Their mother 
is io il! health, and is very anxious to see her daughters 
once more. Any information that will help her to find them 
will be gratefully appreciated. Please write to Carl A. North, 
4814 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


BOUGHANNONE, JAMES D.—He left Virginia during 
the war. He had one sister, Caroline, who married later 
various times in New York, Kansas, and 
Denver. She died in San Francisco. Her sons would like 
to hear from their uncle, and will be glad to get news ef 
him from any one who has known him. A. W. Gardiner, 
1305 Connecticut Street, Los Angeles, California. 


HEDGECOCK, CLAUD.—He is sixteen years old, five 
feet six inches tall, with blue eyes and light hair He was 
last seen in April last, about twenty-five miles from Black 
Canyon, Arizona. Anybody who has seen or heard any- 
hing of him will do a great favor by writing to his friend, 

E., care of this magazine. 


CRONKRIGHT, GEORGE W.—He_ disappeared 
Auburn, New York, in 1863, and was never heard 
again. He sometimes spelled his name Conkright. if still 
living, he would be about eighty years old. I would be 
glad to hear from any relatives. George E. Cronkright, 63 
Brookdale Lane, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


BLACK, WALTER F. 











from 


When last heard of, he was in a 
hespital in Cincinnati, Ohio. He ts twenty-six years old. 
five feet eight inches tall, has light hair, blue eyes, and a 
ruddy complexion. Any information that will lead to his 
present whereabouts will be gladly received by E. Bivens, 
Case of this magazine. 


WARNER, MAUDE E.—Whoen last heard ef she was liv- 
ing om Prospect Avenue, Kansas City, Missourl. She is 
sere to send her address to K. G. F., care of this maga- 
zine, 


REA, R. C.—He is about forty years old, five feet six 
inches tail, has blue eyes, and weighs about one hundred 
and forty pounds Is a native of Buonesville, issouni, 
He was in Monterey, Mexico, in 1906-7, and went later to 
San Antonio, Austly, and Waco, Texas; ako to St. Louis, 

issouri. Any information in regard to him will be thank- 
fully received by William MacCorkell, 5 Woedland Ave- 
nue, Stamford, Connecticut. 


LAW, MERTON EDWARD.—He 
and lived at one time in Washington, D.C. All is well, and 
we would be quite happy if you were here. er if we could 
hear from you. Your brother Alf, 1519 E Street, S. L., 
Washington, D. 


FISHER, PHILLIP.—He is tw 
seven inches tall, bas black hair 
ore hundred and thirty-iive pounds. When last hea 
he was in Washington, D. C., and may be going under an 
assumed nares fe has a broken upper front tooth. 
mother, who has not heard of him since Deeember, 
will be most grateful for any news of her son, and 





was born at Medford, 


-one years old, five feet 


gray eyes, and 





if he sees this that he will write to her Mrs. 8S. . 
Fisher, 1209 West Twenty-ninth Street, Little Bock, 
Arkansas, 

NIENBURG, VALENTINE HENRY.--Tle is thirty-five 


years old, is about five feet five and a half inches tall, and 
has light hair and eyes When last heard from he had 
married a Miss Lola Johnson, of Detroit, Michigan, and 
sald that he was going to Cincinnati, and would write from 
there, but he has not been heard from since. His mother 
died four years ago, but as bis family did not know 
where he was they could not write to him Any one who 
can give information about him will do a great kindness 
by writing to lis sister, Mrs, Elizabeth Brockway, care ef 
this magazine. 


MOSS, OTTO.—Fighteen years ago, when he was six 
years old, he was living with his grandmother, Mrs. . 
His father and stepmother were both dead. Any news that 
will help to find him will be gratefully received by bls sis- 
ter, Estelle Moss, 512 West Twelfth Street, Annmisten, Ala- 
ama 
































SINER, JOHN M.—Ile was last heard of in Wilmington, 
Delaware, where all trace of him was lost. Any informa- 
about him will be greatly appreciated, 
should see this he is asked to write to his brothe 
care of this magazine. 


ALMIDA, MANUEL.—He was a 
Company, First Engineers, at Camp Forrest, 
lie is asked to write to his old buddy, Jimmy 
f this magazine 





and _ he 
r ‘‘Buckie,”’ 





corporal in the Ninth 
Lytle, Georgia 
Watsou, care 


GILBERT, MAE, formerly of Oregon City, Oregon. A 
nd ts anxtous to get information of her, and will be 
rateful to any one who will send her 


present address. If 
should see this, she is asked to write to F. E. W., care 


thi magazine 
LEGGETT, ALICE LOLA WIGGINS.—When 


last heard 








of sbe was in Wichita, Kansas. She is twenty-three years 

0 with blue eyes aud dark hair. Any one te news 

of her will do a great favor by writing to Henry, leg- 
tt 50x ‘ell, Alliance, Nebraska 

HATCHY, FRANK, formerly of the merchant marin 
service If he sees this he is asked to write to ° 
care of this magazine. 

RALEIGH TERRILL, ABE SILVER, and LOUIS GOD- 
FREY «re asked to write to Barney Goldman, formerly of 
the Bb. BF. T. S., at 231 Broome Street, New York City 

KENNEDY, O. F., formerly of Massena, New York. H 
jeft im 1912 to go to work, and has not been heard from 


8 years old, five feet seven 
whes tall, with dark curly hair and brown eyes He has 
a sear on bis forehead, O. K. tattood on his left arm, and 
a sailor girl’s head on his right forearm. He is a mechanic 
and follows up e¢onstruction work, and may be in the 


Hie is about thirty-eight 








t regions in North Ontario. His son is now sixteen 
ve old, and will be most grateful to any one who will 
ive him information that will help him to tind his father. 
Robert F. Kennedy, 374 Marquette Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada 
LONG, MAGGIE.—-Any information in regard to her being 
eft at home for dependent children at Lincoln, Nebraska 
about fifteen years ago, will be appreciated, and I shall 
rateful to any of ber friends who will communicate 
with me William F. Long, Box 736, Donora, Pennsylvania 


RAYMOND, WILLIAM LOUIS. who married Mary Anne 
Elizabeth Edmonds in 1887, In Bay City, St. Louis, Mis 
8 pi Any one having known either of these persons, or 

of their relatives, will do a great favor by writing to 
D. Pelt, 509 Austin Street. Wichita Falls, Texas, who 
! sincerely appreciate their kindness 


to come home Everything is all 


EDDIE.—We want you 
ht worried Write and let us 


Mother is very much 

where you are.— A 
HOOD, WAYNE.—He is fourteen years old, about four 
t tall, of fair complexion, and was last heard of in 
ty California Any one having information about 


im please write to Angus Johnson, care of this magagine 


BECK, FRANK.—He enlisted in the marine corps about 
1904, and was discharged in 1911, Bostor Massa - 
chusett Any news of him will be gladly received by his 

ter who has not seen him since 1903 Annie Beck, care 





this magazine. 


SLACKBURN. MARK.—-In 1916 he was In East St. Loui 
nt 








’ nd the following year went to Hammond, In- 
dia na tie is a sh metal worker in railroad shops, and 
is now about twenty-nine years old. An old friend would 
1ik to hear from him. Any one knowing where he is 
will do a favor ty communicating with M. G. B., care of 
this magazine, 

BECKMAN, MRS.—She was a worse, and in 1882-83 Is 
believed to have tived om Beauregard Street, South St. 
Louis, Missouri. She had ehildren Any information as 


to her present whereabouts, or the address of any of 
ler family, will be highly apprectated by one who is anxious 
» find them. §S. XZ. 82, care of this magazine 


BETH.—Please write to your oll 
1100 O'Farrell Street, San 





COLLINS, 
Margaret MacGowan, 
California. 


HILL, EFFIE.—Who was taken from the convent of the 
Good Shepherd at Memphis, Bennessee, and was adopted 
by a family of California, is asked to write to her friend, 
Oertrude cCain, Box 49, Bryan, Texas. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM THOMAS.—lLle was born in Hick- 
man County, Tennessee, in 1869, and left home about 1896. 
He is about five feet ten inches tall, with very dark eyes 
and hair. Any information about him will be greatly 
pprectated by is brother, Pleasant F. Russell, care of this 


friend, 
Francisco 





Magazine. 

THOM, JOHN.—UWe {5s about twenty-one years old, tall 
and thin, with brown hair and gray vyes. He was last 
seen in Elizabeth, New Jersey, in May, 1920. Any news 
of him will be gladly received by Frank Zwontck, Ma- 
honington, Pennsylvania 


Missing Department 








PE EGGY.—I realize my great mistake and am very anxious 
-¥ fo mane up for everything. Please write to me.—‘‘Mitchel 


GOODWIN, CHARLES SUMNER.—Ho 
‘44 East Beck Street, Columbus, Ohio, on 
when he was about fifty-three years old, and was last beard 
of in Blechton, Georgia, about 1849, when he sald he was 
oilng to Nebraska His children have wever heard any- 
thing of him since that time. He was a soldicr in the Civil 
far. Any information that would help his children to find 
him would be most gratefully appreciated, and any one 


left bis home at 
August 19, 1897, 








who has known him will do a great favor by writing to his 
daughter, Mrs. Charlotte Kulb, 534 West Chapel Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

WEBER, WALTER.—-Ile is twenty-five years old, with 
brown hal n eyes, and a ruddy complexion, and 
about five feet nine inches tall. An old friend in 
minghim would like to hear from him. V. M., care of 
this magazine. 

MARSH, MRS. EUGENE, who lived in Columbus, Ohio 
bout 1879, and went from there to Montana and married 
again Her son by her first marriage would be glad to 
hear from her, orf from any member of the family. Ww 
M. C., care of this magazine. 

SMITH, FRANK, who went with me to Los A 





es 
was also with me, please 
their present whereabouts 
address to Leland Ar 


nd EVERETT BRANN, who 
Write to me Any one knowing 
Will do a kindne by sending their 





nold, care of this magazine 

MARTIN, _ HAZEL. f am very anxieus tw — en where 
ou are ” you please write to me? B., care 
of this eceeies 

MANNING.—I am very anxious to find my relatives 
and will be most grateful to any one who may help me to 
do so. My first remembrance is of belng in the St 
Francis Home in Watsonville, California The boys there 
ied to and I was told that two of them 
Kudle I lug, were my brothers Also that 
1 had a sister I was told that my name was Richard P 


that it 
! married and 
happy if 1 could 


later 


was Vrancis Philip Mauning 
have a Ns ae ge boy and would 
find any of my relativ I] Was 
told that my parents were married in ‘Oakland, c alifornd 
and that I was born there; that my father died there If 
I< find out something about the ones [ long to 
F will enable me to get in touch with them, | 
ve inexpressibly thankful Riehard P, Mauning, 910 
Safford Street, Los Ange California 


POPE, JAMES, sometimes 


tall f muscular build, with 








known as “Bie Jim.”’ He ! 
light halr and blue eves Also 
his wi MARGARET, small, with brown hair and blue 
eyes They lived in Madison, Wisconsin, ta 115, and it 
was said that Jim had joined the Canadian army and 
Margaret had joined the Cross. Any tuformatien that 
ill help to find these two friends will be ehiy appre 
iated = by rs. Gus Foss, 217 Dougkerty Place, Reck 
I}linois 








HAWEY. cgi ge He is now about af 
old, and tst he ard of ag enlisted t! the navy at 
Portsmouth “Ne Hampshire, 188° He wa 
him wih be «ratefully re- 
Hawey, 1814 Page Street 





Maine Any new concerning 
ceived by his family w. 8 
San Francisco, California 


PETTY, CLAVE F.—He was last heard of In To 
wanda, Kansa 17 He ty five feet sever amd a half 
iuches tall weighs one bundred and forty-tive pounds, and 
has light hatr He is partly bald Bis brother will be 
gratefni for any information aboet bim W. KR. Petty, 815 





Hiardy Street, Route 24, Houston, Bewas. 

MILES, WILLIAM FRANKLIN.—When last heard from 
waa in Buffalo A friend wouki Ike te hear frem him 
M. Van D., care of this magazine 


WEISSMAN, MINNIE.—I am very amvious to find my 


sister, whom have not seen for three years. Any 
knowing her whereabouts will do a kind favor by writing 
to J. W.. care of Mrs. Linker, 031 Mei Avenue, Passaic 


New Jersey 


would like to hear from some of my shipmates of the 

a reatenet. I have just got back from South 

ATRICK “ GH, Seamen's Institute, 25 
Clr 





America 


South Siereet. New York 

POREAU, FREDERICK A.—He ia twenty-seven years 
old, five feet seven inches tall, weighs one hundred and 
seventy pours, and has red hair and dark-brown eyes 
When last heard from was tu Davempeort, lowa He is an 
auto driver, and used to be a farmer. His wife has not 
heard from him since September, 1919, and will be most 


grateful for any information that will help her to find bim 


fis baby is ill and wants his daddie, Mrs. Vielet Percau, 
21 Hawkes Avenue, Eastport, Maine 

OSTANDER, HARRY.--He is suppesed to be within 
a radims of forty miles of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. His 
brother Joe, who ts blind, would be very gled to hear 
from him. He was seventeen, amd Harry was nimeteen 
when they mee met at Woodville. Joseph Ostander, General 
Delivery, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 














BAMPOSN, Bhd eh gs write to 
mothe She news for you. Mrs. H. H. 
28 Stillwater pg Dayton, Ohio. 


PERRY, LEVI.—He was last beard of in August, 1912, 
at Brandon, Manitoba. He is fifty-nine years old, five 
feet eleven iuches tall, and we about one hundred and 
forty pounds. One half of hig left foretinger is missing. 
Any information as to his present whereabouts will eit 
gratefully received by his family. Please write to Mrs. Elfa 
Perry Brackett, Colebrook, New Hampshire. 


TH dpiter. 


“HAWLEY, FRANK HERBERT, who disappeared from 
his home on May 26th, 1920. He told his teacher 
he was going to visit relatives at Troy, but mo_ trace 


of him was found there. He is fifteen years old, five 
feet nine inches tall, and weighs one hundred and 
An upper front tooth is broken off and 
and there are two moles on the right 
When he left home he wore a 
dark green suit, long trousers, blue serge cap, and black 
shoes. Any news of him will be greatly appreciated by 
bis parents, who are very much worried about him. Mrs. 
ila Hawley, 2076 Bast Fifty-fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


filled with gold, 
side of his 


CAMERON, BERT.—Lie is twenty-seven years od, short, 
and weighs about one hundred and sixty pounds, with 
brown halr and eyes Hiis wife and child are. very 
much worried about him and want him to come home. 
Mrs. Bert Cameron, 608 Wayne Avenue, Apartment 5. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

FREITAS, BILL.—He left here July 1, 1918, on a tour 
of the United States. His partner would like to hear 


knowing his whereabouts. 


California, 


from him, or from any one 
Bill Bancroft, Box 132, Coyote, 


CHANDLER, FRANK CHARLEY, formerly of Emporium, 
Pennsylvania. He is twenty-six years old, with dark 
hair and dark-blue eyes. The palm of one hand is 
scarred by the explosion of a rifle cartridge. He left 
his home eleven years ago, and his mother, who is in 
very poor health, is worrying about him and longing 
for him to coree home. If he sees this he is asked to 
write to her or to his sister. If any one knows where 
he is, or has any late news of him, and will be kind 
enough to communicate with his family, the favor will 
be greatly appreciated I Hazel West. 519 East 
Allegheny Avenue, Emporium, Pennsylvania. 


REINHARD or RITTER, HARRY, who lived at 54 Han- 
son Place, Brooklyn, New York, about September, 1913 
and when last rd of was living on Kast Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York Ciw, is asked to write to Lobbs 
Mitchell, care of this magazine. 


JAMIESON, FRANK A., last heard of in Fort Worth, 
Texas, please write te your friend J., who has important 
news for you. 


GORDON, CLARENCE E.—He is twenty-four years old. 
about six feet tall, has brown hair and eyes, and a scar 
over his left eye. His wife is grieving for him and wants 
him to come home, She will be deeply grateful to any 
one who can tell her where he ls, Mrs. Clarence E. 
Gordon, Greenfield, Missourt. 


BRAUCHER, GRANT W.—He disarpeared from Spring 
rete fourteen years ago. His mother is dead and his 
amily is very aaxieus to hear from him. If any one 
Hes yws where he is, or can give any information about 
him, end will write to his daughter, she will be very 
grateful for the kindmess. Mrs. Pearl Warner, care of 
this magazine. 


INTUM, JOHN C.—Last heard ef in New Mexico in 
1919. He ts about five feet ten imches tall, with brown 
hair and blue eyes, and is nineteen years of age. Any 














information regarding his whereabouts will be greatly 
appreciated by his mother. J. P. ©., care of this mag- 
azine. e 
ROBERTS. DOCTOR D.—He was secretary of the 
Ym © 103, at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. One who 
knew him anxious to communicate with him. 


ins is 
Private P. RB. Godden, care of this magazine. 


GLADE, RICHARD.—He was last heard of in Bolse 
City, Idaho, im 1914. Any one knowing his address will 
do a great favor by sending !t to Mrs. J. N. Hunt, BR. BR. 
No. 1, Box 45, Zillah, Washington. 


DAVIS, MAY ONA and ORMA ODESSA, thirty and 
twenty-eight years old, respectively: last heard ‘of in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, three years ago. The father, B. F. Davis, 
died recently, leaving some property in Texas. Any one 
who knows the present address of these ladies will confer 
a great favor by communicating with Attorney, P. O. Box 
11, Poplar Bluff, Missour!. 


SINTIMBRE, GEORGE.—He was born in Rumauia 
and is twenty-two years of age, five feet tem inches tall, 
and has brown hair and gray eyes. He xa a sergeant 
in the 311th Machine Gun Company A., Camp Holabird, 
Marylanc, and was discharged on April 11, 1919. He was 
last heard of in Youngstown, Ohio, four months later. 
Any information will be gratefully received by his niece, 
Margaret astia, 310 South Fifteenth Street, Baltimore. 
Maryland. 


Missing Department 


SHEPHERO. | mans. whose maiden name was Payne. 
Her mt dress wanted by Charies O. Shepherd, 
2213 Third Jn | Mf Weat Virginia. 


ENNIS, BEN T.—He was last seen in New London, Con- 
necticut, where he was paid off and left for his home 
near Joplin, Missouri. Letters sent there. do not reach 
him. COX, first name forgotten; last seen in 40th Co, 
c. A. C., Panama, im 1916. Also REEVES, FLEET. 
known as John. These men were bunkies of mine, and 
I would like very much to hear from them. Tom C., care of 
this magazine. 


BUNNY.—P lease come home. All is forgiven. Jack M. 


SCHAD, ppeeere —He left Munich, Germany, in 1339 
for New York He is about ty-five years old and five 
feet nine inches tall. His only son is looking for him 
and will be grateful any assistance in finding hig 
or hearing from him, C. J. 38., care of this magazine. 


GRAVES, EDWIN D.—He was last heard from in 
Winona, Kansas, four years ago. al is a carpenter. An 
old friend is anxious to get in touch with him and will 

= grateful for any information that will help to find 
him. M. M., care of this magazine. 


TREGGER, or TREGGHEIMER, STELLA.—When last 
heard of she was playing in ‘‘Hlello Egypt’’ in Peters- 


burg, Virginia, a 1918. It is believed that her home is 
in New York City. If she sees this she is asked to 
write te her ‘old friend, BH. J. W., care of this magazine. 


HALL, CHARLES and i pag Se —Vorty-seven years 
ago I was born either in Lynn or Boston, Massachusetta. 
When I was three years on a half old my father left 
me in @ private orphan asylum in Boston, and I te 
adopted at once by Mr. aud Mrs. George W. Carson of 
Chicago, by whom I was brought up in ignorance of the 
fact that I was not their child until I was going to be 
married, when they adopted me legally, never having dared 
to do so before for fear my own father, who was sorry he 
had given me away, and was always trying to find me, 
would take me away from them My own name was 
Josephine Patten Hail, and my adopted name Sadie Car- 
80. have made every effort to find my parenis, but 
witheut success, and have great hopes that this notice 
will bring some good resulta I have been told that my 
mother was born in St. John, New Brunswiek, and that 
her maiden name was Bradley, Any one that can help 
me in my quest will earn my deepest gratitude. Mrs. C. 8. 
MacDonald, care of this magazine, 


MORAN.—I am very anxious to find my rolatives, who, 
in 1907, were in New York City have not heard of 
them since that time They are my father, Felix Moran; 
sister, Margaret; mother, Anaa Moran, maiden name 
Keyes, and am uncle, Ceorge Keyes. Any information 
that will lead to my communicating with them will be 
thankfully received. Mary Moran, care of this magazine. 


FLOY.—Mr. E. says he has confidenee tm you and is 
Sure that you _ square up as soon as you are in a 
Dosition to do Nothing will be done against you if 
you do the oy ‘thing. 
the same town 
write, 


Your wife and I are together in 
1 as your brother. If you see this please 
Your mother. 


SCOTT WALTER.—He was last seen on the twenty-third 
of June last, when he entrained for Heriot. Virginia, but 
never reached his destination as far as can be learned 
He is about six feet three inches tall, with brown hair 
and blue eyes and weighs about two hundred and forty 


pounds. Tis family is very anxious about him and wil 
be most grateful for any news. Hattie, care of this 
magazine. 


- 
JACK.—Your mother lozgs for you and is waiting for 
you in the home out ow the prairies. Dear boy, come 
home. Mother still waits for her boy. 


REIDER, HARRY ARNO.—Ile was last heard of in 
Chieago on or about June 10. 1920. and was going to 
leave for Detroit. He is asked t write to his friend, 
M. K., care of this magazine. 


HANSON, !RENE.—She was last heard from in Phila- 
delphia in October, 1918. She is about thirty years old, 
five feet eight inches tall, with black hair and dark-brown 
eyes. Any information about her will be greatly 
ciated by her family. Please write to C. A. IL, 
this magazine. 


HENDERSON, JOHN, sixty years old, gray and partly 
bald, about six feet tall, stoops slightly, au. blue eyes, 
smokes a great deal. Also his son GEO E. fourteen ocale 
old, with brown hair and blue eyes. Ad left their home 
at Sapulpa, Oklahoma, four years ago, to go to lumber camps 
in Stringtown, Arkansas, and have not been heard of since. 
The boy was brought up by his father, and has been with 
him constantly siuce he was one year old, and the two 
are always together. The father has had the wandering 
habit all his life, but of late years his family generally 
knew where he was, although as a young man he would 
stay away for years without writing to his people. is two 
daughters are grieving for him and the boy, and it will! 
give them great happiness if they can find out where they 
are Any news will be most thankfully received, Mra 
Efe Smyth, Box 605, Healdton, Oklahoma. 


appre- 
care of 

















CAMPBELL, ED.—When last heard of was in Hartford, 

Connecticut, working a8 &@ motorman on a street car. Any 

4 knowing his present address please write to H. Moore, 
25 1-2 East Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


MILLS, ROSS.—I have your wheel O. K. Don’t worry; 
everything will be all right. Your grandmother ia very 
aoxious about you. Write as soon as possible. Wi£Il give 
you every chance to make good just where you are if you 
wish.—Dad. 


RODNEY, DAVID.—He went out one Monday morning 
four years ago, leaving the tmpression that he would bc 
back on Friday night, and that is the last that has been 
coen of bun. He is a small man, with brown hair, bluc 
eyes, and a fair complexion, The top of his head is 
bald, and most of his teeth are filled gold. He 
1s now about thirty-six | old Any one who has 
seen him, or who kuows where be is at the present 
time, will do a great kindness by writing to N. M. 
care of Utis magazine. 


MORSE, LOUISA A.—She left her home in Tarrytown 
july 9th Jast to take a position in New York City 











and is bot been heard from since. She is _ seventeen 
years old, but would pasa for uineteen;: five feet three 
in height, weighs about one hundred and thirty- 





whe 
five pounds, and is a blonde with grayish-blue eyes. She 
ring with initials I. H. S. and a 


wore a silver class 

mosaic brooch pin. She may be known as Peggy Travis. 

Any information about her will be gratefully received 

by her father, 8. J. Morse, Tarrytown, New York. 

INFORMATION WANTE to the whereabouts of 

GEORGE and JOHN DACKSON. and MRS. MARTHA 
Please write to E. D., care of this maga- 


WAGNER. 
r 


LAweon, MISS VIOLET.—Please send your 
to M. Weeks, eare of this magazine. 


cole, sone. formerly of 365 Gould Street, Brooklyn, 

New York. je was last heard of about ten years ago 
when he was A for the eriminal investigation depart- 
ment of New York, Any information about him will 
b aratefully received by Harry Harvey, care of this 
magazine, 


addres 


DOUGLASS, ROSS WALDEMAR.—Communicate  witl 
» at once. Cable address, MACBLAIR, MANILA.  L's« 
Western Union FPive-Letter Code Bird St. Barbe-Dou 


TEBOE, HARRY.—Twenty-tive years ago, when ho wa 

iAhout seven years old, he was lost at Wrightsville Beach 

Wilmington, North Carolina There was a big excursion 

at the beach at the time, aes it was thought that he 
ne 





iy have becn stolen by one in the party but 
efforts w find him have failed He had dark hair 
and brown eyes Any one who can help to find this 
man will earn the everlasting gratitude of his 

and all the members of his family. Any news 


thankfully recetved by his sister, Mrs 
deine 263 St. Philip Street, Charleston, South 





LEONARD, ERNEST.—Uis daughter, who has not seen 
sm for twenty years, is very anxious to find him Le 
ted somewhere in lowa, and is blind tn his right eye 


8 maiden mame was May Kobison They sepa 
m the daughter was about four years old 
has mever heard anything of her father since 
She will be deeply grateful to any one who 
her to get in touch with him Mrs. Edna 
Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado 





LIVINGSTON.—I was born in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
November 28, 1896 My father’s name was Charles and 
rv mother’s Alice. On March 29, 1900, I was placed 
iu the Children’s Home of Missouri, by a man na 
Holmes, who steted that my mother was sick and unalle 
I was taken from the Home by William 
of Bates County, Missouri, who brought 
Holmes ig dead, and I have been unable to 
information about my people. I seeking 
or any relative that I may have 











me up. Mn 
obtain any 

my father and mother, 
nd will be thankful to any one who may be able to give 


my Quest My own 
John Stohr, care of 


will help me in 
Write 


© Information § that 
ame is Freneis Livingston. 
ile magazine. 


SALTER, JOHN THOMAS.—He ts thirty-nine years old, 

~ fect tall, and has a light eomplexion and blue eye 

tie was last beard from in Port Artimr, Texas, in 191) 

liis mother is anxious to get news of him, and will be 

frateful for amy information. Mrs. M. J. M., care of 
ine. 


h 
ul 


WAGHER, HARRY.—He was last heard from in the 

ria of 1917, when he was living on Fairmount Avenue, 
Philadelphia, He is twenty-two yeara of age, five feet 
eight inehes tall, weighs about one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and has a dark complexion. Any information 
sbout him will be gladly received by J. B. S., care of 
this megasine. 


— FRANK 6.—Twenty-six years ago he was ip 
the at Fert Myer, Virginia, F. Troop, 7th Cavalry 
It was as heard about a year ago thet he was on a ranch 
in Texas. A very old friend ef bis would like to hear 
from bim or from any one who knows him. K. G 
care of this magazine. 


Missing Department 
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MEDEROUS, MRS. GERALDINE.—About 1908-09 three 
daughters and a son were taken from her by their fa- 
ther, and removed from New Bedford, Masgacbusetts, to 
California, Frank and Rose stayed with their mother, who 
moved from New Bedford with her brother, and the other 
children have never heard from ber since The father 
died in 1913, and they would be most thankful for any 






news of their mother. Please write to Manuel Medis, 
care of this magazine 

FLAVIN.—In 1892 a baby girl was adopted by Sam 
and Annie Conroy, of Cambridge Street, Boston, Massa 


chusetts. It is believed that ber name was Flavin She 


is very anxious to learn something of her parents, and 
to find them, if possible, or any relatives. Any one 
who can enlighten her, or give her the slightest clew, will 


confer a favor upon her that she will forget 


H. J. B., care of this magazine. 


CLARK, DONALD.—When last heard of he.was in Day- 
ton, Ohio. He is asked to write to E. B. V., care of this 
magazine, 


O'ROURKE, PETER.—When last beard from he was 
in Denver, Colorado. Any one knowing his present where 
abouts will do a great favor by sending bis address tu 
his sister, Mrs. A. @G, Archer, 237 West Tupper Street 


never 


Buffalo, New York, 

VINCENT. CONALD. —He left home on the fourth of 
August, lyl¢ je ig now nineteen. years old. He has 
brown _ hair wad blue cyes, and ts lame tn his left 
leg. He has a good education Any information that 


will lead to communication with this bey will be 
fully received by his family . 68. Vineemt, 53° Bt. 
Zotique Street, Montreal, 


GLYNNE, RAYMOND.—He was boro 
Columbia, in 1895, and was last heard of in 
C 


Canada. 


in Kootenai, British 
rance while 


serving as pilot in the RB. F x He is a civil engineer. 
Any information about him will be greatly apprec dated 
by J. E. Sexton, 148 Fort Garry Street, Winuipeg, Mani 


toba, Canada, 
MURPHY, JOSEPH, colored, 


Was born in New 
y a colored woman 
to find his parents, or to 
y information will be gr ratefully 
Gary, care of this magazine. 


and his wife Mary. Their 
York City, in 1900, and 
named vets Susan Gary 
rm something of 
received, Jo 








seph P. 


SMARUP, GREGORY, 


generally known as ‘‘Curly.”” H 


is about five feet ten Inches tall, with dark curly hair 


dark complexion and light blue eyes He was last seen 
about five years ago when he was working for the Ameri 
can Locomotive Company, in Schenectady, New York. He 


Denmark and has a second wife and _ five 
daughter by his first marriage would be 
news of him Lillian Smarup, care ot 


was born in 
children His 
grateful ‘or any 





Will any of the boys who were with Company L, 1 
Thirty-first Division, stationed at Camp Mills 
New York, and who left for overseas im September, 1918 
write to S. J. M., care of this magazine. 


TRACY —I have a brother and sister who were sive! 
for adoption when my mother died to some people 


n the town of Webster. Massachusetie grandfather 
took me. and I have never seen them einee, as we came 
to Vermont soon after aud all trace of them was lost 


i was two sf oeide old at the time, and { am now sixteen 


I shall be 10st grateful to amy one who ean help mi: 


to get in taua h with them. Granville Tracy, care of th! 
marazine. 
HOWELL, WILLIAM P., of Islip, Long Island. Lie is 


about twenty-five years old. He enlisted in the Seventh 


Field Hospital Corps, and was sent to Fort Sam Hous 
ton, Texas From - re he went to France, Mobil 
Hospital No. 13 y A friend would be glad tw 
hear knows his present address 


from apy one who 
gE. D. S&S. F., care of this magazine. 


MEYERS, PAUL VINCENT.—WMis grandmother has not 
seen him since 1902, when he went away with his fa- 
ther and his stepmother He is now twenty-two years 
eld, and when last heard of was Living in Staten Island, 
New York. His grandmother is getting old and would 
like very much to hear from him If he sees this she 
hopes he will write to her, and will be glad to bear 
from any one who knows his address. Mrs. J. T Taw- 


ford, 1708 West Street, Norwood, Ohto 

TINNEY, PETER.—He left his family in 190). Fiis_wift 
died seon efter, and two of his ehildren, Bertha Ellen 
and Margaret Were placed in a home. Their siste 
Pearl ts anxiously seeking them. She would — be 
glad to hear from her father’s brother, Dan Pearl 
Tinney Evang, 807 North Ninth Street, Lafayette, In- 
diana, 


TYNDALL, ARTHUR T., am electrielan, pen Beatth 
Washington, in February, 1918, for Casper, Wyor et 
ters addressed to him were forwarded to ) on hy by 
the postal authorities, and thenee returped to the writers 
ie has not been heard from stnce he left He was 
about six feet tall, weighed one hundred and elghty 
. la thirty-six years of age, and of a quiet disposi- 
tion. Any one knowing his whereabouts wil do a kind- 
hess by writing to bis eieter, Mre. Martha Dersey, Garneill, 
Montana. 
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CLARK, ow ast heard o¢ &@ printer, formerly of Mare 

Texas, at or _ Butte, Mon- 

brother io dead a al tee ig some property for 

— Also JAMES J. JENNINGS. printer. a” Marshall, 

Texas. His brother would be ae to hear from him. 
R. L. Jennings, Karnack, Texas. 





TIKKA, SELMA.—She was in Negaunee, Michigan, 
thirteen years ago. She went from there to Minneapolis 
and married. Her uephew would Like to find her and 
does not know her married name. She is Finnish. Any 
information will be gratefully received. L. B. A. T., 
care of this magazine. 


FISCHER, FRANK 0O., formerly of Company G, 152d 
Infantry, at Camp Shelby, Mississippi, and tater trans- 
ferred to Officers’ Training Camp at Camp Gordon, Geor- 
gia. It is believed that his home was in Muncie, In- 
diana. We soldiered together for about two years, then 

Was sent to France and lost track of him. I shall be 
grateful for any information that will help me to find 
him Harry Homan, 8485 Commercial Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinols. 


SMITH, MRS. AMANDA.—About thirty years ago she 
went to Texas from Alabama to join her mother, Mary 
Dass, and her sister Josephine. She has been heard 
from only once since that time when her post office 
was Paris, Texas. Her daughter Alice would be se 
happy to hear from her, or from any of her relatives. 
Mrs. ha C. MeCain§ 837 Noble Street. Anniston, Ala- 
bama 


WILEY, WILLIAM M.—Hoe left Frankfort, Kentucky, 
twelve years ago, and was last heard from itn Mount 
Pleasant, Lowa, ten years ago. His daughter Gladys, 
and his son Roger, would like very much to get in 
touch with him, Her will be grateful for any information 
that will help them to find him. Miss Gladys Wiley, 
117 South Toune Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


MILLER, ORVILLE EDWARD.—He left Indianapolis 
about February or March, 1917 He is a little over five 
feet in height, has black hair and blue eyes with long 
black lashes, and weighs about one hundred and thirty 
pounds. His mother is very anxious and worried about 
him and will be grateful to any one who can give her 
news of him. C. T., care of this magazine. 


SHIRLEY, MYRTLE.—When last beard from she was 
in Belton, South Carolina. A_ sincere friend would Itke 
to hear from her. Any one knowing her address will 
do a favor by semding {t to J. Mason, 814 McCumber 
Avenue, Wilmington, North Carolina. 


PEARCE, JOHN MARTIN.—Hlce used to live at Butte 
City, Montana, and went from there to Park City, Utah. 
He is fifty-three years old, six feet tall, well built, and 


of dark complexion. His sister, who has not seen him 
for twenty-nine years, will be de eply grateful for any news 
of her brother. J. M. H., care of this magazine. 


BRADELEY, VERA, who wrote a letter on June 15, 1918, 
from ‘‘Somewhere in New York, shopping again.”’ to 257 
West One Hundred and Eleventh Street, New York City, 
is asked to send her address w J. G. T., care of this 
magazine. 


BAKER, MINNIE aneae. who married H. Lyman, and 
afterward James E. m. Her parents are old and 
are very anxious to — their daughter Any one who 
knows where she is will do a great favor by writing 
to F. A. Cooke, 1112 Market Stareet, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


HURLEY, JAMES.—He was last heard of in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, in 1917, and is supposed to have left there 
for a construction job in Arkansas Follows compressed 
alr construction work as foreman. Any information will be 
greatly appreciated by 1. E. Hurley, 5107 Hazel Street, 
Seattic, Washington. 


ACKER, SERGEANT N.—A friend would like to hear 
from him or from any one who knows his present ad- 
dress. When last heard from he was at Fort Sheridan 
Hospital on duty during the ‘‘flu’’ epidemic. E. Hayes, 
care of this magazine. 


COHEN, ag gl Knt bam bnid cbhdl mno zmxshid 
Rszad)\'msr Zed Enkkovhmf Fdd. Haa bunedrrde zmec 
rzhe Rhemdx F. Fthksx Zed sed Oghbjr nm xntg zgl. 
Uhrhakd? Sed zfgddidms He Zoogdbhzede. Sidney A. 


McRAE, JAMES.—When last heard of he was in At- 
lanta, Georgia. Ilis mother ts heart broken at his ab- 
sence and silence, as she does not know whether he 
is dead or alive. There is important business awaiting 
his presence, and if he sees this he is asked to write 
to his brother at once. Calvin McRae, 121 West Buchtel 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 


YULA, JESAMINE ISBELL.—Her aunt has not seen 
her since she was five years old, and she is now thirteen. 
She was last heard of in Wichita, Kansas, with her 
mother, who has married a? I hope some one will 
write to me who knows her, I will fully apprectate 
their Kindness. Her aunt, Mss Ww W. C. Howard. Box 464, 
Picher, Oklahoma. 


Missing Department 


enanrie. pom ASRAnSER <a the 
is son of 


er, oy) - 
= “and was. won o y *- 5, 1897. He left his 
home in the early part of August, 1914, and his family 
has not heard from him since, but heard that he had 
been seen in Detroit. He is five feet six inches tall, has 
brown hair and blue eyes, and a scar on the top of his 
head. Every effort has been mado to find him, but 
without success, and tt is hoped that this appeal to our 
readers will bring some result. His mother has worried 
very much since he left, and any information about him 
= bring joy to his familly. Piease write to his sister, 
a ae . Mountaim, 22 Buchanan Street, Toronte, 
oe a 


BABA TTY. GEORGE.—He was last heard of eight years 
ago at Molridge, South Dakota. He is five feet ten and 
a half aber tall, weighs about one hundred and sixty- 
five pounis, has blue eyes, black hair, aua «a ruddy 
complexion. He speaks with an Irish accent. His mother 
lives in Cork, Ireland. Any one knowing his whereabouts 
please write to C. M. Culbertson, 1218 South Twenty- 
seventh Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


4. B. H.—*'The Duke,” last heard from in Savannah, 
Georgia, about the first of June last. Your wife Mar- 
garet is in the hospital to undergo an operation, and {3 
very much worried at not having heard from you. Please 
write to your sister at once. K. V. M. 


MULLEN, MRS. SARAH, and her daughter MAY, who 
lived at 1098 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 


nineteen years ago. Any information regarding thelr 
whereabouts will be thankfully appreciated by Mrs. Mul- 
len’s sister, Mrs. Agnes A. Ormiston, 41 Claverick Street, 


Providence Rhode Island. 


CAMPBELL.—My mother dicd thirty-one years ago in 
Montrose, Colorado. Her maiden name was Rachel Bowen, 
and her husband’s name was Floyd S. Campbell. I was 
sixteen years old when my mother died, and when we 
last heard of her relatives they were living in Turkey 
Creok, Arkansas City, Arkansas. 1 would be very glad 
to get in touch with some of her people, and shall be 
most grateful to any one who can tell me where they 
are. Roscoe Campbell, Box 1152, Gallup, New Mexice. 


URICH, HARRY D.—He left Denver, Colorado, in 1905. 
He is five feet tem inches tall. One finger of his left 
hand is missing. When last heard from he was in the 
navy. His sister has some money for him and would 
like to hear from him. Helen D. Urich, care of this 
magazine. 


HARLEY, Jon WILLIAM.—When last heard from he 
was in Alta Vista, Virginia, in December, 1913. He ts 
twenty ‘eight years old. If any one knows his presen: 
address and will send it to his sister she will greatly 
appreciate the kindness. Lola Fowler, 173 Reynolds Street, 
Spartanburg, South Carelina, 


SMITH.—I was born on August 13, 1887, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. My mother’s name was Sarah Smith. She was 
in poor health and placed me in the Foundling Home, 
Mr. Crouse being superintendent. When I was about 
four years old my mother died of consumption, and I was 
taken from the home by people who @adopted me, and 
have always been most kind to me. They ure both liv- 
ing, and I think the world of them, but there are times 
when | would like to know if I have any brothers, sis- 
ters, father, or any blood relationg at all, and I feel 
that 1 must have. [ can get no informetion from the 
Home If any one can enlighten me and help me to 
know whether I have any liviig relatives or not, I sball 
be deeply grateful to them. Kathleen Smith, care of this 
magazine. 


FIELD, JESSE H.—Twenty-four years ago he lived at 
Rapld City, South Dakota. He was them twenty-one years 
old, tall, with black curly hair slightly streaked with gray. 
hazel eves, and a fair complexion. I would be glad to 
hear from him or from any member of his family. Mrs 
Emma Graham Bay, 6322 Compton Avenue, Los Angeles. 
California. 


STARR, TED.—He was twenty years old last May. Is 
about six feet tall, bas very dark hair and dark blue 
eyes, and a smal! scar on hig left cheek. He left home 
two years ago, and hig mother thinks he may be working 
on @ ranch, as he used to dress like a cowboy and was 
always craving for that life. She hopes if he sees this 
that he will write to her Any one who has seen him, 
or knows anything of his whereabouts, will do a great 
favor by writing to Mrs, Starr, care of this magazine. 


BOWDLE, GEORGE and FRANK.—They were last heard 
of in California several years ago. Their parents are old 
and in poor health. and are constantly worrying about 
their sons. Any information will be most gratefully re- 
cetved by their niece, ss Sylvia Martin, 2081-2 Kast 
Okmulgee Street, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


CHEEVER, CHARLES WESLEY, sometimes known as 
JAKE. Also JAMES PLANK. Drop a line to your old 
friend, Elbert R. Fry, Headquarters Company, Pourty-fourth 
Infantry, Presidio of San Francisco, California. 















































“$100 a Week, Nell! 


Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They've made me Superintendent—and doubled my salary ! 


Now we 


can have the comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of—our own home, a 


maid for you, Nell, and no more worrying 


“The president called me in today and told me. 


about the cost of living! 


He said he picked me for 


promotion three months ago when he learned I was studying at home with 


the International Correspondence Schools. Now my chance has come— 


and 


thanks to the I.C.S., I’m ready for it! a 


‘Thousands of men now know the joy of | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2977-C SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can quality for the post- 

tion, or in the subject, before w hic h Imark X. 

ettperey te ENGINEFR _SALESMANSHIP 

(J Electric Lighting and Railways JADVERTISING 


happy, prosperous homes because they let the 
International Correspondence Schools prepare | 











them in spare hours for bigger work and better 
pay. 

Why don’t you study some one thing and 
get ready for a real job, at a salary that will 
give your wife and children the things you 
would like them to have? 


You can dg it! Pick the position you want 
in the work you like best and the I.C.S,. will 
prepare you for it right in your own home, 
in your spare time—you need not lose a day 
or a dollar from your present occupation, 


Yes, you can do it! More than two million have 
done it in the last twenty-seven years. More than 
100,000 are doing it right now. Without cost, 
vithout obligation, find out how you can join 
them. Mark and mail this coupon! 





Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Enyineer 
) Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
eed steer nad 

s Engine sapereting 
Hs 1 ih Ek NGINE rFK 


ry 
AAA 


Marine Engineer 
Cship Draftsman 

F ARC HITECT 

Oc ontractor and Builder 
_. Arc! hitectural Draftsman 
“| Concrete eee 
)Structural Engineer 

SPL UMBING AND ite ATING 
/Sheet Metal Worker 


urveying anu Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEZR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 


Te ya Overseer or Supt. 
sT 


ric HEM 
b) Methematice 


Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No, 


City — 


Canadians may se 





nit thia « 


} Window Tammer 
O show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
“jRailroad Trainman 
JILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
) BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
| Private Secretary 
S) BOOKKEEPER 
Ste nogrs anne rand Typist 
ert. Public Accountant 
OT R AFFIC MANAGER 
™ Railway —— 
)Commercial La 
}GOOD ENG LIsH 
) Teacher 
‘Common School Subjects 
ICIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Cle 
Sav TOMORBILE OPE RaTING 
Santo Repairing 


™ Navigation [J Spanteh 
AGRICULTURE _ brench 
C) Poultry Katsing Itallaa 


State 


wupon to 


Incernationai Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 





Send the Coupon 


—we'll send you a 


LACHNITE 


END no money. Just send us your name 
and address and we will send you, pre- 
paid, on approval, a genuine Lachnite 


Gem, mounted in a solid gold ring. Wear it 
ten full days. These sparkling gems ‘hav e the 
eternal fire of diamonds. Their brilliance 

and hardness are guaranteed forever. We 


wish you to select a ring from this advertise 
ment and wear it 10 full days at our expense. 
Then, if youcan tell it from a diamond, send it 
back. One hundred thousand people are 
now wearing brilliant Lachnite Gems. These 
people have proved they could not tell | 
Lachnites from diamonds. 


Pay As You Wish 


When the ring comes just make the first 
small deposit ($4.75) with the postman. This 
is only a deposit. It is not a payment. The 
money is still yours. Put the ring on your fin- 
ger and wear it everywhere you go for 10 full 
days. Then, it you decide to keep it, pay the 


~__— A 


balance at the rate of $2.50 a month until 
$18.75 has been paid. But if, during the 
trial, you decide to send the Lachnite bac 
your deposit will be refunded instantly. You 
run norisk. The total price is only $18.75 
for either ring. 


irold Lachman Co. 
Yept. 1247 12 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Lady's 


Send Coupon 


Don’t send us a penny. Just put your name and address 
in the coupon. Be sure to send us your finger size 
Cut a strip of paper that will just meet around the 
middle knuckle of your ring finger. Be sure to se 
this strip. Send the coupon now for a Lachnite 2a 
10 days’ free trial. Act at once! 


Harold Lachman Co. B.N° MiSGite | 


I me prepaid Man's Ring on 10 days’ free trial. When it comes 
I deposit $4.75 with the postman. After 10 days I will e:cher 
*n the ring or send you $2.50 a month until the balance has been 

Total cost to me, $18.75. If I return the ring you will refund 
4.75 immediately. I enclose my finger size. 








